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Preface 


HE RESULTS of research in nuclear physics combined with today’s 
A ete ee international crises provide good reasons for the kind 
of teaching advocated in this book. In our democracy, national policies 
must ultimately stand or fall in terms of their acceptance by citizens. 
The development of a public opinion that is informed, realistic, and 
responsive to American ideals is urgently needed. This Yearbook will 
enable teachers to help meet this great need. 

In a sense, this volume represents the culmination of three decades 
of effort by social studies educators to discover how to teach more 
effectively for the understanding of international affairs. Since World 
War I the attention given in social studies programs to international 
relations and to cultures other than our own has strikingly increased. 
During the same period, through experience with a variety of ap- 
proaches to education for the understanding of international affairs, 
our perception of the job to be done and of the factors it involves has 
become clearer. We have learned, for example, that insight does not 
spring from knowledge alone. Facts, without an understanding of 
relationships and without perspective, do not bring enlightenment. 
We have come to believe, as a result of observation and research, that 
the learner must take into consideration both differences and similari- 
ties among peoples and cultures if he is to develop insight into inter- 
national and intercultural relationships. We have come to realize that 
overly optimistic attitudes based upon wishful thinking, as concerns 
nations and institutions alike, may suddenly be transformed into mor- 
bid cynicism when citizens realize that these hopes are unrealistic. 

Final solutions of problems of educating for understanding of world 
affairs have not and, of course, will not be found. Like the concepts 
involved, both the problems and the solutions will change with events. 
This Yearbook, however, will long serve as a valuable guide to teachers 
at all grade levels who recognize the obligation of helping students 
develop insights into their social environment. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is deeply grateful to 
Howard R. Anderson for carrying the chief editorial responsibility 
for the Yearbook, and to Robert LaFollette and I. James Quillen who 
served as advisors to the editor. Some small idea of the extent of Dr. 
Anderson’s labors on the Yearbook may be gained from a reading of 
the Foreword. 

Dorotuy McC ure FRASER, President 
National Council for the Social Studies 


Foreword 


ARD work and loyal cooperation on the part of many men and 
H women made possible the preparation and publication of this 
Yearbook in less than two years after it was projected. The story of its 
development is worth telling, partly because it may suggest a procedure 
that can be followed by other editors, but especially because it permits 
me to acknowledge the very great help I have received from friends 
and colleagues. 

It was on March 2, 1958 that Edwin R. Carr, then chairman of the 
Council’s Publications Committee, extended an invitation to Robert 
LaFollette, I. James Quillen, and me to plan an outline for a 1954 
Yearbook “on international understanding.” We accepted the invita- 
tion and went to work on tentative specifications. In this effort we 
sought the advice of Howard H. Cummings, Alice W. Spieseke, and 
Edwin R. Carr, all then members of the Publications Committee, and 
also that of Merrill F. Hartshorn. With their help revised specifica- 
tions were prepared, and these in turn were submitted for review to 
members of two N.C.S.S. committees—Curriculum Planning and In- 
ternational Activities. In this way it was possible to draft outlines for 
sections and chapters and to compile a list of possible contributors. 

Some authors sent in first drafts of chapters early in the fall of 1953. 
The last manuscripts were received one year later. I had agreed to du- 
plicate the first-draft of chapters and to send these duplicated chapters 
for review to the two advisory editors, to members of the Council’s 
Publications, Curriculum Planning, and International Activities com- 
mittees, and to all authors. Except for certain chapters submitted in 
the summer of 1954 this procedure was followed. The suggestions re- 
ceived proved invaluable to me in editing the manuscripts and in 
negotiating with authors to secure needed revisions. The unsung 
heroes of this phase of the operation are members of the secretarial 
staff of the Office of Education and of University School. It was pos- 
sible to send the first revised chapters to the printer in the late spring 
of 1954. Galley proof in each case was read by the author, the editor, 
and Merrill F. Hartshorn. The last-named assumed responsibility for 
reconciling suggested changes. A similar procedure was followed for 
page proof. Readers will have to judge for themselves whether this 
rather complicated procedure has resulted in the publication of a 
better-than-average yearbook. 

To me it has been a heart-warming experience to work on the 
1954 Yearbook. The schedule was very tight, and it was only because 
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each one did his part that deadlines were met. These few words in 
the Foreword seem inadequate thanks to authors who contributed 
chapters, and to the advisory editors, members of the Publications 
Committee, and to Merrill F. Hartshorn and his staff, all of whom 
were especially helpful in aiding me to get manuscripts into print. 
Perhaps one who has long been a member of the Council may be per- 
mitted to say that this project showed the N.C.S.S. at its best—“‘one for 
all, and all for one,” as it were. 

Howarp R. ANDERSON 

The University of Rochester 
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PART ONE 


WORLD TENSIONS AND WAYS 
OF DEALING WITH THEM 


CHAPTER I 


Developing an Understanding of World Affairs 


Howarp R. ANDERSON 
University of Rochester 


mis Yearbook deals with Approaches to an Understanding of 
Tora Affairs. The words seem clear enough, yet the reader may 
well wonder what meaning the authors have assigned to them. What 
are world affairs? What is involved in understanding world affairs? To 
what end should world affairs be understood? What is meant by ap- 
proaches to understanding? What groups have a responsibility for 
providing such approaches? Doubtless there are other questions which 
might be asked, but these will suffice. 


UNDERSTANDING WORLD AFFAIRS: NATIONAL 
CHARACTER AND Moop 


The term world affairs includes the relations of nations and peoples, 
the tensions which tend to keep them apart, the factors which make 
cooperation desirable, and the practical efforts being made to further 
cooperation among nations and peoples. To understand why nations 
and peoples believe, feel and act as they do it is necessary to know 
something about their national character and their mood.’ These 
terms are defined by Robert Redfield, as follows: 


The national character is the way that a people tends to be, pretty steadily, 
over long periods of time. It might also be called the collective personality or 
the group heritage or perhaps just the persisting peculiarities that make the 
people distinguishable from their neighbors.? 


[Mood is] the short-run feeling-tone of a people. . . . [It] may be hopeful or 
despondent, insecure or confident, calmly complacent or extraordinarily sensi- 


1 These terms are used by Robert Redfield in a thought-provoking article, “Does 
America Needs a Hearing Aid?” The Saturday Review, September 26, 1953. p. 11-12; 
43-45. 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 
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tive. . . . It is their temporary set . . . toward circumstance, fate, and other 
peoples than themselves.3 


An American needs to realize that Brazilians, Frenchmen, and In- 
donesians, for example, speak and act in a national framework different 
from his own and different one from the other. Naturally the policy 
followed by any country reflects national character and mood. An 
American who takes this into account almost certainly will interpret 
that policy differently from the way he would view it through eyes 
solely adjusted to the American scene. It is not surprising that when the 
actions of another country are appraised from a viewpoint alien to it 
they often seem incomprehensible, shortsighted, or dangerous. It goes 
without saying that Brazilians, Frenchmen, and Indonesians experience 
the same difficulty in appraising the United States and its people. A 
mood that reflects resentment over age-old poverty, fear of annihilation 
in an atomic war, or elation over recently won national independence 
may make it difficult for others to understand what this country is 
seeking to achieve. 


Problems Created by Nationalism and Anti-colonialism 


In many parts of the world the most important concepts today are 
nationalism and anti-colonialism. These concepts color the reactions of 
hundreds of millions of people to nations which can be linked with 
colonialism directly or indirectly. Communists are taking advantage 
of this fact in dealing with former colonial areas which are struggling 
for economic independence. They are tireless in pointing out that 
colonialism can be achieved through economic penetration quite as 
well as through the actual occupation and administration of an area. 
In consequence, some underdeveloped areas which greatly need eco- 
nomic aid have decided to forgo such assistance if “strings are at- 
tached.” A people which recently has won its independence is bound 
to be particularly proud and sensitive. Any outside efforts which seem 
to dictate a policy or to circumscribe the nation’s freedom of action 
will be resented and resisted. Rather than to accept dictation such a 
nation may decide to “go-it-alone” and to “make-do” with its own 
limited resources. Realizing its impotence should a third world war 
break out, the nation also may seck to maintain what it conceives to 
be a neutral position. To be sure, this neutral position, viewed through 
the eyes of a country which is playing a leading role in resisting Com- 
munist aggression, may seem nearer to appeasement and conciliation of 
the Communists than to true neutrality. 


3 Ibid., p. 43. 
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A new nation under the circumstances described may find the 
problems of capital formation needed to carry out irrigation and flood- 
control projects or to create an industry well-nigh insurmountable. To 
make even a modest beginning in improving standards of living, the 
nation must channel its meager resources where they will do the most 
good. Hence a collective economy may develop. To leaders who are in 
a hurry to make good on promises given their people there may appear 
to be no other way. They may even come to believe that Communism is 
the only way by which an underdeveloped land can lift itself by its 
bootstraps. 


Problems Greated by Fear of Becoming a Battleground 


In the case of peoples which follow the Western tradition misunder- 
standing may also arise despite the close links which bind them and the 
United States. This has been particularly true since World War II. 
Western European countries have enjoyed centuries of cultural leader- 
ship, political power, and economic success. Losses suffered in two 
world wars in a single generation and failure to keep abreast of tech- 
nological developments have created grave national problems. Proud 
of their traditions, they find it difficult to accept a much younger 
nation as an equal partner in the dangerous but necessary task of 
balancing the power concentrated in Russia and the satellite states. 
They find it distasteful to accept economic assistance and difficult to 
introduce needed economic reforms. 

Deep in the national consciousness is the fear that their country 
cannot survive another major conflict. The opinion is often expressed 
that no war could be justified which would destroy the great cultural 
monuments that are the symbol of the nation’s role in Western civili- 
zation. 

The horrors of atomic warfare have made a deeper impression on 
people in Western European countries than on people in lands behind 
the Iron Curtain. The latter, perhaps, are satisfied that the United 
States would not undertake a war of aggression and realize that no 
major Communist act of aggression would be committed unless victory 
seemed certain. The former, on the other hand, profess fear that Ameri- 
can “impetuousness and inexperience” may plunge the world into war, 
and point out that regardless of how a war started the homeland would 
be subjected to merciless attack from the air. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the statement that the homeland, after all, provides the only 
effective base from which an attack to beat back the aggressor could 
be launched. 
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One can understand how the mood of a people is colored by such 
beliefs and why it is likely to reflect exasperation with the United 
States. The United States is the chief advocate of firmness in resisting 
Communist aggression and persists in its “demands” for a military 
build-up to give weight to such a policy. The Americans appear, there- 
fore, to stand in the way of a conciliatory policy that would permit the 
Russian Revolution to run its course. It may be argued that the Rus- 
sians in time would tire of their masters, or that a policy of increased 
economic intercourse would make Russian aggression unlikely, or that 
Russian imperialism could be directed to the east. This way of think- 
ing in time may cause millions of people to believe that a policy of 
firmness supported by military strength is not in the national interest. 
Indeed they may come to believe that this policy is imposed on the 
homeland by a country which because of its geographic location and 
tremendous capacity for industrial production has little to lose and 
much to gain from the outbreak of another war. Th 
honor and indeed the welfare of the world, a 
an independent course of action. 

And so fears, doubts, misconceptions, half- 
build barriers between peoples which have 
self-interest, for remaining 


e nation’s safety and 
ppear to them to dictate 


truths, and truths can 
many reasons, including 
firm friends and loyal allies. 

These two descriptions of mood are provided to call attention to the 
need for realistic thinking about world affairs, At times the “thinking” 
in this country seems to fluctuate between extremes: a given people is 
said to “love” the United States or to “hate” the United States; and 
Americans themselves profess profound admiration or cordial dislike 
for a given people. Such “black and white” thinking is a luxury a great 
power cannot afford. Without understanding that makes for forbear- 
ance the negotitation of issues that divide nations becomes deadlocked, 


and wise action at the international level becomes difficult if not im- 
possible. 


THE NEED FOR Americans To UNDERSTAND WORLD AFFAIRS 


In the United States each person helps to shape foreign policy and to 
set the tone for relations between people in this country and in — 
lands. As far as official relations between countries are concerned, the 
citizen can make his views known through the political and other 
groups in which he is active. He can help vote one party oe a 
the other out of power. He also has ways of cooperating with fe ow- 
citizens to shape public opinion and to bring his views to the "e 
of those who implement foreign policy. But it is not merely through his 
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government and its official policies that the individual citizen can con- 
tribute to increased understanding among peoples. Many special- 
interest groups and professional organizations in this country have 
counterparts in foreign lands. Some of the most effective Point Four aid 
is being rendered by private agencies. Many rewarding types of 
reciprocal relationships are being entered into between schools and 
universities in this country and sister institutions in other lands, and 
in some cases entire towns are involved. 

An understanding of national character and mood, therefore, is 
needed not merely by congressmen and statesmen, and by ordinary 
citizens when they are seeking to influence the policies of congressmen 
and statesmen. It is needed by all Americans whenever they meet people 
from other lands, whether in this country or abroad, and when they 
wonder why these “foreigners” behave as they do. It is needed most of 
all by Americans when they begin to feel that the world’s problems 
could easily be solved if only other people would feel, think, and act as 
Americans. When Americans find themselves in such a mood they can 
be sure that others are turning over in their mind a similar over- 
simplified solution. 


The Importance of Understanding One’s Own Culture 


The people of any country naturally regards its way of doing things 
as normal and proper. Each person tends to evaluate the way of life 
in a foreign land according to its conformity to the cherished practices 
in his own. Some few, of course, may be hypercritical of their own 
culture. Those who are, find it difficult to view another culture realis- 
tically. Finding fault with the way most things are done at home, they 
tend automatically to approve ways which are different. At the other 
extreme are persons so completely uncritical of their own culture that 
they believe it is perfect. When they learn about the different ways of 
‘life in foreign lands they immediately assume that these ways are in- 
ferior. There is a middle group which feel comfortable and secure within 
their own culture. This group includes persons who are able to look 
at their culture objectively; who can explain their way of life without 
feeling called upon to assert that it is perfect; and who can deal with 
criticisms of their way of doing things without being choked with 
emotion. Such persons tend not only to be objective in appraising the 
homeland’s culture but to be discerning and fair in their evaluation 
of ways of living in other lands. 

It has been said that if one wishes to know others he must first know 
himself. Americans need to study themselves and their history to 
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understand better the important and persistent issues and problems 
with which the people of this country have had to deal. They need to 
know how Americans have coped with these issues and problems at 
various periods in their history. They need to study the institutions 
which Americans have created to serve their needs, to sense how these 
institutions have evolved, and to assess how well they work. Through 
such analysis of their own history and culture Americans will grasp 
the great truth that institutions reflect the heritage of a people, are 
adapted to the total environment, and are modified to meet new situa- 
tions. Understanding better how this country’s institutions and ways 
of doing things have become what they are, and why these institutions 
and ways of doing things make sense to the people of this country, 
Americans will be in a better position to understand why other people 
with a different heritage and a different environment may have de- 
veloped institutions and ways of coping with persistent issues and 
problems which differ radically from their own. 


Why Cultural Exports May Be Discounted 


It is natural to wish to export practices which have worked well in 
the homeland. And it is natural to feel let-down when the people in 
another land are skeptical about the merits of the new practice, and 
seem to prefer the ways of their fathers. To illustrate, Americans 
rightly are proud of the way power and machinery have been used in 
this country to revolutionize methods of farming. In the United States 
a farm of 160 or more acres, with tractor, truck, other farm machines, 
and passenger car, is commonplace. In their effort to help people in 
other lands to understand the United States, Americans have placed 
great stress on farming as a way of life and as a way of earning a good 
living. This story has been portrayed in words and pictures and 
brought to the attention of rural folk in many underdeveloped lands. 
The response has varied from country to country, but in general the 
farmers seem to have doubts that the American system, which may be 
good for the United States, would work in other lands. Some of the 
reasons for this reaction are not difficult to understand. In many 
countries, the typical farm is less than five acres in size, the income per 
farm family is less than $300, human labor is cheap, farm implements 
are primitive, and intensive cultivation of the soil is practiced. Farm 
families which follow this way of life often find it difficult to believe that 
an ordinary farmer could be wealthy enough ea cs IGESI = land, 
a tractor, truck, farm machines, and an automobile. They wonder if it 
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really can be possible even in America. If American farmers are that 
wealthy they must be rich landlords. Are there no poor farmers in 
America? The story of farming in America seems to ignore minority 
groups who live on the land. Do members of minority groups who are 
farmers fare equally well? If such farm families live less well, why are 
they discriminated against, and why has so little been said about their 
way of life? And so the speculation goes on. 

Since most farmers in underdeveloped lands are in no position to 
adopt American methods of farming, it is not surprising that their 
reaction to this American “success story” reflects a feeling of skepticism 
mingled with frustration. The way of life in an underdeveloped land, 
which has changed little for centuries, provides no background of ex- 
perience that would help to explain how American methods came to 
be developed. Such understanding could be obtained through reading 
American history, but such a source of information clearly is not avail- 
able to illiterate farm folk. 


The Importance of a Two-Way Flow of Information 


To be effective, communication must involve a two-way flow of in- 
formation. It should lead to comments, questions, and comparisons. It 
should make it easier for persons in the homeland to put themselves in 
the shoes of people in another land, and vice versa. The real purpose 
of communication is not to persuade others to adopt a way of life that 
Americans, for example, have developed over the centuries. It is rather 
that the people in another country should understand why Americans 
believe as they do and how the institutions which they cherish have 
developed. The people in the other country may try to get some in- 
dependent estimates on whether ways of living in the United States 
are as satisfying as most Americans claim. In time many people in the 


other country may become convinced that some aspects of American 


` culture have merit, and they may decide to borrow them in modified 


form. But whether such cultural borrowing takes place or not, one of 
the most important results of effective communication as far as Ameri- 
cans are concerned is to see more clearly why they themselves behave 
as they do and why their ways make sense to them. Unless the different 
way of doing things in another country impinges on the rights of 
Americans and threatens their security (or unless it impinges on the 
rights and threatens the security of peoples in other lands), there is 
no good reason why the United States should question the right of 


people in another land to be different. 
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Similarities Among Peoples 


A great deal has been said about differences in ways of living fom 
one country to another. The emphasis on national character, however, 
should not blur the differences that exist within a country. American 
doctors, for example, may have more in common with doctors in 
Western European countries than they have with certain groups in the 
United States. In one way, of course, people everywhere tend to be 
alike. That is in their human nature. To quote the words of Robert 
Redfield: 

Pride, shame, enjoyment of the company of those who are near and dear, de- 
light in children, and laughter, a certain satisfaction in one’s work well done, 
anger in the face of an injustice—however justice may be conceived—these and 
a multitude of other elements of human nature are very widely and generally 
distributed among the peoples of the world.* 

These are qualities which no dictatorship can destroy. They can be 
concealed from view by an Iron Curtain, but he who penetrates that 
curtain will find people like himself on the other side. 


APPROACHES TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD AFFAIRS 


This chapter has stressed the importance of seeking to understand 
a nation’s culture, how the national character is shaped by it, and how 
mood as well as national character influences the reaction of people in 
the various relations nations have with one another. There is no easy 
way of achieving such understanding; indeed it must be thought of as 
a life-long process. The raw material from which the necessary insight 
may be derived is, of course, information about other lands and their 
people, about tensions and problems, and about efforts to deal with 
them. Americans learn about world affairs in a variety of ways: con- 
versation, forums, and travel; viewing and/or hearing motion pictures, 
TV programs, radio, and recordings; reading newspapers, magazines, 
and books. There is such a wealth of information and variety of sources 
that it is difficult for the average citizen to make a wise selection. The 
information he absorbs may be accurate or inaccurate, up-to-date or 
out-of-date, objective or slanted, focused on important concepts or on 
trivia. Whether any given information or point of view reaches him 
depends on its availability and on its reader-listener-viewer appeal. 


The Role of the School 


Clearly the schools have a tremendous responsibility for making 
children and youth literate in the area of world affairs. They must 


+ Ibid., p. 44. 
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help them to use sources of information wisely, and to develop the 
habit of keeping currently informed. Understanding depends on having 
information and the ability to reason. Wise action becomes more 
probable only as people generally can see how their own interests are 
involved. 

The schools reach nearly all children and youth. They are in the best 
position to maintain objectivity, comprehensiveness, and balance in the 
presentation of world affairs. Teachers must set a standard which gives 
direction to the way children and youth seek information, discuss issues 
and reach conclusions or consensus, and act in the light of decisions 
arrived at democratically. In developing these competencies, teachers 
are giving direction to civic behavior not only in school but for life. 

Instruction in the classroom should be related to extra-class activities, 
and it should make effective use of community resources. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, however, that the focus should be on “the long 
pull” rather than on the immediate present. Unless instruction pro- 
vides depth through a consideration of background factors, con- 
temporary problems and issues lose their dimensions. Many of the great 
issues of today have been developing for a long time, and they cannot 
be solved overnight. There may be no pat and easy solution. What 
may appear to be a solution, or at least a lesser evil than prolonged 

“uncertainty, might, if adopted, lead to far worse problems than the one 
it was intended to solve. This is not a plea for “do-nothingism,” but 
merely a warning that Americans must be informed and poised, able to 
weigh policies and courses of action. Impatience and provincialism 


are to be avoided. 


The Purpose of This Yearbook 

American teachers are placing greater emphasis than ever before 
„on developing an understanding of world affairs. This Yearbook has 
been planned to make their task lighter by bringing together brief 
interpretative chapters about peoples and cultures and by providing 
practical suggestions for using this and similar material and for em- 
ploying related procedures in the schools. 

There is a temptation in an opening chapter to say too much and in 
effect to pre-view the Yearbook. It should be resisted. Suffice it, then, to 
say that this book is divided into three parts: 

Part I. World Tensions and Ways of Dealing with Them: The next 
two chapters deal with (a) economic realities—distribution of people, 
how they earn a living, levels of income, problems of food and health, 
how resources can be used more wisely—and with (b) the tensions 
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which divide people. The last chapter traces the record of cooperation 
among nations, 

Part II. Ways of Living in the Modern World: Each of the 11 chap- 
ters deals with an important country, association of nations, or geo- 
graphic area. A chapter on the United States is included. The general 
plan has been to describe the way of life, to call attention to persistent 
problems, and to consider relations with other lands. The fact that 
contributors to this section have been drawn from various fields— 
among them history, geography, and anthropology—explains why some 
authors have devoted more attention to one phase of the subject than 
another. A brief bibliography has been provided for each chapter, 

Part III. Suggestions for Teaching an Understanding of World 
Affairs: This section includes chapters describing instructional pro- 
cedures at various grade levels. Other chapters describe teaching prac- 
tices in foreign lands, efforts through international study groups to 
improve the teaching of social studies and social studies textbooks, and 


ways of providing pre-service and in-service education for teachers in 
the field of world affairs. 


. fully sanguine outlook. 


CHAPTER II. 


World Tensions: Roots and Causes 


RyLAnp W. Crary 
National Education Association 


HE TENSIONS of the contemporary world are a product of history, 
Tis this is not to say that they are therefore inevitable. To insist 
that they are inevitable would be to imply a crude sort of historical 
determinism. On the other hand, it would be a denial of history to 
deny that things-as-they-are follow somewhat on things-as-they-have- 
been, Even a superficial analysis of events reveals that conditions of the 
moment, far from being simple, reflect complex forces, tugging and 
hauling, emotion and hurt, and even contrary interpretations of history. 

The American Revolution is an illustration of the point made in the 
first paragraph. On the surface it appears to be nothing more than a 
movement of political sovereignty westward across the Atlantic. The 
forces, superficially observed—as in a fifth grade lesson—appear to be 
a pulling away by the colonies and a hauling back by the mother 
country until the line snaps. But such an oversimplified interpretation 
of the American Revolution is misleading. It ignores the complexities 
of the revolutionary force in America: the social and economic cleav- 
ages among the revolutionaries and the various constitutional theories 
and political intentions. Such an analysis ignores Toryism, apathy, and 
indifferent patriotism. Nothing is said of troubled English politics, of 
constitutional orthodoxies, and heresies. 

The danger of overestimating the influence of historical forces is 
lessened when the study of history reveals how delicate are the balances, 
and how important the application of willed intelligence and pur- 
posefully directed energies have been in shaping the course of events. 
A partial view of history may well lead to a cynical, defeatist, or woe- 
Such a partial view of history may lead to the 
conclusion that the law of nations is the law of the jungle. Unhappy 
“the stab in the back” from a Mediterranean neigh- 
en for holding such a view. And the United States, 
each December 7, may well ponder the extent to which nations retain 
a propensity for atavistic conduct. But the infections that plague 
nations cut across frontiers in other ways than warlike thrusts. Italy 
for a while gloried in its fascistic pretensions and hailed its Duce, but 
aval. Although the Italians had cheered their saw- 


France, recalling 
bor, can be forgiv 


France accepted L 
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dust Caesar, they did not fight well for him, and in the end they reviled 
his upended corpse. In France there was always more meaning to the 
Resistance than to the cynical acceptance of Vichy. 

Historical tensions, therefore, cannot be regarded as a two-way 
stretch. In human affairs it is the direction of the trend that counts. 
An historical trend can better be likened to a problem in vector 
analysis than to a tug-of-war. The resultant of a multitude of forces, 
exerting varied degrees of pressure from every point around the center, 
may indicate a relatively slow movement—and in a direction that many 
generally, but none exactly, want to take. Beneath the resultant—which 
is simply the direction and the velocity of a trend—is frequently a 
fury of conflicting forces. Often the thrust is so little more than the 
counterthrust that history is subject to sudden, dramatic, and hopeful 
shifts, as the underlying factors are somewhat altered. 

Not every dramatic shift of historical direction is for the better. 
Throughout the nineteenth century doubts diminished that human 
affairs were related to a dynamic of gradual progress. There was even 
talk of a law of progress in history. In this century new nations were 
formed in the West. Among them was Germany. Though some of her 
neighbors had reason to feel that Germany was forged too much in 
Blood and Iron, the Western world paid the Teuton homage for his 
music, verse, and science. It copied his universities and envied him his 
success in trade. To be sure, it knew and suspected his militarism, but 
for all its humanitarianism the West retained a tolerance for its wars. 
So the West—and particularly its historians—forgave the Teuton the 
first World War, and even accepted a good deal of the blame for that 
struggle. Since Germany was of the West, people of the West felt that 
they understood Germans. Therefore they were unprepared for the 
most shocking news of the twentieth century, the rise of Hitler to power. 
This was a revelation of the astonishing power of the atavistic counter. 
thrust in Western history. As the thrust of progress petered out in 
Germany because of economic hurt, liberal bankruptcy, and loss of 
faith, the resultant shifted suddenly. Now there was news of tyranny, 
of thought control, and racial persecutions. Soon there was word of 
unilateral aggression, of total war, and of genocide. As Stringfellow 
Barr so dramatically phrased his diagnosis, “That Hitler could achieve, 
even momentarily, the control of Europe could mean but one thing: 
that Western Civilization was intellectually and morally sick.”} 


1 Barr, Stringfellow. The Pilgrimage of Western Man. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1949. p. 330. 
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CHARACTER AND SCOPE oF Topay’s TENSIONS 


There are many tensions in the world today; it is an “age of anxiety.” 
In romantic retrospect, it seems not to have been so a generation ago. 
Then in high-school history class the teacher would pull down the map 
of Europe and tell about that “trouble-spot,” the Polish Corridor. The 
pupils worried less about the Polish Corridor as a trouble-spot than 
about the spelling of Gdynia. There also was something about Tacna- 
Arica. But the Kellogg-Briand Pact set the tone for thinking in high 
school and in the community. Americans had outlawed war from their 
minds. Yet these were the very years of which Webb Miller was forced 
to say when he summed up his journalistic career, I Found No Peace. 
The tensions had been there all along. 

Today, because the last war is so recent, the dread of another war so 
real, and the issues so very pressing, the world is acutely aware of its 
tensions. Isolation is no longer possible, whatever The Chicago Tribune 
may think of it. The interrelatedness of world society has been so 
clearly demonstrated that the slogan, “One world—or none,” is com- 
monly used. Whether or not this dogma obtains, the realization of the 
potential chain reaction in every tension situation is a sobering 
factor. 

A catalogue of tension situations serves merely to prove the point 
that there are many. Some of these are internal. There are noisy 
clamors in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Japanese Diet. Bel- 
gium in 1950 underwent a constitutional crisis that came near to civil 
strife. The Italian majority rules precariously, with constant heckling 
from an obstructionist minority. In Tunis, Egypt, and Ivan the lot of 
rulers is unenviable. These internal tensions of varying degrees of 
seriousness are revealed because they are or were attended with shout- 
ing. There are also the tensions that are stilled because of the death 
of free expression. There is comparative quiet in Poland, Spain, Ar- 
gentina, and Czechoslovakia. But no one would argue that all is peace- 
ful in Poland, Spain, Argentina, and Czechoslovakia. Where there is 
tyranny, there is trouble. 

Other tensions are international. There is the hostility between the 
Arab world and Israel. There are the post-colonial resentments and 
suspicions of the Indians and the Indonesians. There are the confused 
and frustrated nationalistic feelings of Indo-China and the Middle 
East. There is Pakistan against India; and India between Pakistan; 


and Kashmir between Pakistan and India. 
Then there is the Cold War. 
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The Great Tension: Fear of Russia 


The cold war is an exaggerated form of international tension pro- 
duced by the aggressive policies of Communistic imperialism directed 
from the Kremlin and by the efforts of the free world to block this 
aggression. The cold war is conducted on many fronts: psychological, 
diplomatic, cultural, economic, political, and even the military, at 
which point the phrase becomes a euphemism. 

At the end of World War II Russia capitalized on her military 
successes and on the overconfidence of her allies. Her divisions re- 
treated little from the mark left by the flood tide of conquest. Puppet 
regimes were perfunctorily endorsed by plebiscites in the Baltic states, 
Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Eastern Germany. Ringed 
by Soviet bayonets, Czechoslovakia’s democratic republic fell, the 
victim of a coup engineered by its Communist minority. China, 
debilitated by war and corrupt rule, turned to Communism. The 
change in China was in part the result of Communist infiltration from 
Moscow. But it also reflected the new Asian nationalism, and the mis- 
placed hopes of its millions for social and economic improvement. 

The urge behind this aggressive drive for expansion has its roots 
both in Russian history and Marxist doctrine. The old Russia was 
characterized by a tradition of despotism which conditioned the people 
for authoritarian rule; by economic backwardness, which created un: 
leavened social bitterness, without providing either political or eco- 
nomic institutions adequate for its expression; and by expansionism. 
Russia, in common with other European nations, is also conditioned 
by its memories of invasions and its fear of attack. Lenin and Stalin 
contributed the materialistic philosophy of Marxism. Its major ele- 
ments were the anti-humanistic doctrine of economic determinism, the 
brutal concept of class warfare, the naive conception of historical 
process known as historical necessity, and the theory of surplus value? 

In action, the men of the Kremlin utilized both history and phi- 
losophy with the calculating opportunism of tyrants everywhere. 
They added to Machiavelli the refinements of the twentieth century 
authoritarians: one ruling party, supercharged patriotism, thought 
control, secret police, ruthless extirpation of opposition. Of internal 
opposition there has been little evidence. Obviously there are weak- 
nesses in the structure, but there have been few opportunities to ex- 
ploit them. German invaders found Ukrainian nationalism strong, 


2 Crary, Ryland W., and Steibel, Gerald L. How You Can Teach About Com- 
munism. New York: Anti-Defamation League, 1951. Freedom Pamphlets, 
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but Nazi brutality kept it from turning into a liberating force. Nation- 
alism has survived in places like Poland and the Baltic states where 
there is a residue of anti-Russianism and a strong religious motive for 
opposition. The East German riots of 1953 revealed deep resentments, 
and the flow of refugees and fugitives from East to West corroborates 
the fact. 

The plans of the Soviet Union were first successfully challenged by 
the Berlin airlift. Since that time, Soviet anguish over its frustrated 
plans has found expression in cynical propaganda for peace (on its own 
terms) and in bitter denunciation of the Marshall Plan and NATO. 

In the United Nations, the Soviet bloc has opposed international 
control of atomic energy and has followed an obstructionist course on 
many other issues. In the summer of 1950 when North Korea broke the 
peace the role of the Kremlin was revealed. Recently a television 
audience had an opportunity to witness the cynical disregard for truth 
manifested by Malik before the United Nations. These telecasts proved 
that the Soviet Union was motivated by hatred toward democratic 
institutions. This fact was attested to in proud words by the spokes- 
man of the Kremlin. 

Some experts on Russia predict that internal collapse will bring an 
end to the Communist menace. Philip E. Mosely, however, sees no easy 
solution to the Russian problem. Indeed he calls attention to the in- 
creased realism and flexibility of recent Russian policy. “If this is so,” 
he warns, “then the challenge and the dangers which Soviet power and 
purposes present to the strength, cohesion, and survival of the Free 
World are definitely not on the wane, but are increasing. These dangers 
can be increased still more only if responsible opinion within the free 
world indulges in daydreams of the ‘inevitable’ self-destruction of the 
Soviet dictatorship.” 

The sad fact is that the greatest source of world tension in the 
twentieth century lies in Russian foreign policy. It is a hard, tragic, and 
brutal fact. Whatever else is said in this chapter must be read in this 
context: the major danger to the peace stems from the irresponsible 
power in the hands of a few men in Moscow. 


Apprehensions: Of America and Others 

What of the other power force? What of America, if we reduce the 
tension situation to its polarized extreme? 

On the positive side, the record is clear. The United States has 


* Mosely, Philip E. “The Kremlin’s Foreign Policy Since Stalin.” Foreign Affairs 
Vol. 32, No. 1; October 1953. p. 33. 
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led the world in its commitment to new institutions for maintaining 
world order. In Korea, and in the assembly of the United Nations, it 
has given more fully of itself in blood and moral energy than any other 
nation. In plain, elemental proof of peaceful hope and intent stands 
this overriding fact: after World War II, the United States demobilized 
its armies. Only Russian aggressive intent brought the nation again to 
an armed posture. The United States acted not to seek power in its 
own name but to restore the spirit of friends and allies. There was the 
Truman Doctrine and the expanded Marshall Plan, then NATO and 
finally there was United Nations action in Korea. These were actions 
to bolster the peace against those who would break it. These were 
actions to strengthen the will of free men. As a result of American 
military and economic aid, men and women in the free world have 
had more to eat and have had less to fear from the dread enemy of 
democratic institutions. 

It cannot be denied that the United States has added certain ap- 
prehensions and anxieties to the overriding tension occasioned by the 
Kremlin’s documented aggressive intent. The apprehensions regarding 
America’s role in world affairs, however, are of a different order from 
the Great Tension. This does not mean that the apprehensions are 
trivial or insignificant. This statement does not refer to the “phony” 
fears of “American imperialism” and of “Yankee warmongers” con~ 
jured up by Communist propagandists. These are known counterfeit. 
The real and important apprehensions derive from the judgments of 
America’s friends and those who would be this country’s friends. 

Remembering too well the sickness of fascism, Europe is acutely 
sensitive to its symptoms. The great fear of this country’s friends is that 
Americans mistake the meaning and menace of McCarthyism. Whether 
or not their alarm is exaggerated, the judgment of foreign critics is 
real, and forthright. S. K. Ratcliffe writing in the English anti-Com- 
munist journal The Contemporary Review states that “the social force 
now universally named McCarthyism is working toward the destruction 
of American influence and prestige throughout the Old World; and this 
in an hour when nations that are struggling to keep or to regain their 
liberties are calling out with united voice for a renewed outpouring 

of the creative spirit, the organic idea, without which the Western 
Republic could never have been born.”* 

This acute fear of McCarthyism is of a different order from ordinary 

cultural apprehensions. European critics likened McCarthyism to 


4 Ratcliffe, S. K. “Senator Joseph McCarthy.” The Contemporary Review. No. 1053; 
September 1953. p. 138. 
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Hitlerism long before Senator Flanders did. Their distrust is great be- 
cause they know the danger well and have suffered greatly from it. 

Many European critics not only have expressed misgivings about 
McCarthyism but also a doubt about the political sophistication of 
Americans. Some of this derives from an inadequate understanding 
of the peculiar vitality in American political democracy. Some of it 
cannot be written off so easily. Howard K. Smith, in a friendly ap- 
praisal from a domestic viewpoint, charges American policy makers 
with certain blind spots. “The chief among them,” he says, “is the 
conception that democracy is a purely political phenomenon; that so 
long as a country has a parliament and two or more political parties, 
the people are free. ‘This is not necessarily so.” 

“America has carried her inadequate conception of democracy in 
Europe by means of the Marshall Plan.” He further asserts, “While 
using her vast influence to maintain democratic political institutions, 
she has also used that same influence to discourage direly needed social 
changes that alone will keep democracy viable in the next generation.’”® 

It grieves, and indeed offends friends of this country, when Ameri- 
can judgments on their own political institutions are frequently 
confident, pat, and erroneous. They are bound to be sharply critical 
when Americans reveal egregious ignorance of Western political and 
social history. Harold E. Stassen, head of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, is a man of goodwill who has demonstrated concern over 
social issues. He has stood against McCarthyism, and has said, “Too 
frequently those on the extreme right seek to label all humanitarian 
approaches as being Communist or Socialist.” Yet Harold Stassen, in 
the same book from which this quotation was taken, dogmatizes about 
Socialism and Communism, “They are two peas from the same confin- 
ing pod.”? 

Many pro-American, anti-Communist democratic-socialist statesmen 
in Sweden, Denmark, Western Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, and 
India are bound to question the political acumen of one who makes 
such a generalization. And when TVA is dubbed “creeping socialism,” 
they begin to wonder what words mean in the American language. 

Clement R. Attlee, who believes as does Winston Churchill in the 
importance of close cooperation with America, has tried to clarify this 
point. He wrote, “The British Labor Party is not Marxian. Its philos- 


5 Smith, Howard K. The State of Europe. New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 1949. p. 402. 

ê Stassen, Harold E. Where I Stand. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1947, p. 64. 
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ophy is based on Christian principles rather than economic dogmas. 
Amongst its leaders and supporters are prominent adherents of all the 
Churches. . . . It has been painful to find that some Americans, includ- 
ing people in high positions, fail to discriminate between Communism 
and Democratic Socialism.” 

America is, of course, subject to much critical inquiry because of 
this country’s role in world affairs. Not only Europe but Asia too, 
looks in hope and in trepidation for the signs from the United States. 
Our domestic behavior as well as U. S. postures overseas are scrutinized. 
An American Negro scholar found this attitude in India: “The belief 
is that America is prejudiced against non-whites and that prejudice, 
long documented in the disabilities under which Negroes suffer in the 
United States, is now expressed in American world policy. My Indian 
acquaintances contrasted the American billions given or loaned to 
Europe with the few millions disbursed in the East. They showed a 
great ignorance of the actual facts of race relations in the United States, 
and there was a strong resistance to being set right on the facts.” 

This country’s weaknesses are subject to close scrutiny by friends, 
and they are seized upon for propaganda purposes by the Opposition. 

Generally speaking it may be said that Russia is feared—and almost 
universally—whereas America, except for McCarthyism, is not so much 
feared as discounted. Doubts about the quality of American culture 
and criticisms of American materialism have long been expressed in 
Europe and Latin America. Today this charge, repeated by critics in 
Asia, especially India, imposes a challenge which Eleanor Roosevelt 
phrased thus: “Somehow they [the people of India] must be brought 
to realize that our desire for material success is coupled with spiritual 
motivations as well, and they must understand what these motivations 
are. This may mean that we shall first have to clarify them for our- 
selves.”2° 

Somewhat similar apprehensions are felt about other countries. 
There is a feeling, for example, that the élan vital of France has been 
so sapped by neutralism, defeatism, and despair that she can never find 
a stable rationale for self-government, let alone participate effectively 
in the common defense. There is apprehension, especially in France, but 
elsewhere as well, of the path that a rearmed Germany will take. India’s 


8 Attlee, Clement R. “Britain and America: Common Aims, Different Opinions,” 
Foreign Affairs. Vol. 32, No. 2; January 1954. p. 201. ; 
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“great capacity for the reconciliation of conflicting views and its pro- 
found repugnance for violence,” of which Vera Micheles Dean speaks, 
may be great assets to the world community during the decades of 
tension.1 On the other hand, this very pacifism and tolerance make it 
difficult for India to assay the pure malice of totalitarianism. England, 
France, and Italy—all once imperial powers—carry a heritage of sus- 
picion in dealings with erstwhile colonies. The remembrance of recent, 
and not so recent, wrongs, creates a burden of apprehension, not alto- 
gether reasonable, but altogether real. 


NATIONALISM RECONSIDERED 


The smoke screen of extremist propaganda has obscured the real 
functions and meanings of nationalism. Improperly confused with 
chauvinism it has become to some a bad word. And it can be said that 
in certain virulent excesses of cultural pretensions and aggressive in- 
tentions, nations can and do assume on occasion the role of Ishmael 
whose “hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him.” 

Nations are aggregates of relatively homogeneous peoples and in- 
stitutions with a common denominator of background, interests, and 
purposes sufficient to give them a sense of historical and political 
identity. The true meaning of “relatively homogeneous” is indicated 
by the many variables extant in the structure of nations. India with its 
multiplicity of languages and dialects, of strongly divisive religious 
cultures, of caste and status barriers, of varied political institutions 
from province to province, illustrates the point. Yet nation it is, 
deeply conscious of its political independence and spiritual entity— 
cemented perhaps by its deep sense of liberation and emergence, and 
by the articulate leadership of Gandhi and Nehru which has made 
forward looking principles, plans, and aspirations nascent in the 
gommon consciousness. 

To insist that nationalism is the great barrier to world order is to 
assume that world order is an impossibility in this century. To assert 
glibly, for example, that “nations have outlived their utility” is to set 
a useless and precocious judgment against the clear facts of historical 
conditions. This is a century, not only of nations continuing, but of 
nations aborning and nations maturing. Look, for example, at certain 
evidences of maturity in the American nation. Sectionalism has been 
an important factor in the development of nationality in this country. 


Dean, Vera Micheles. “New Patterns of Democracy in India.” The Yale Review 
Vol. XLIII, No. 2; Winter 1954. p. 176. 
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At one period in the country’s history sectionalism threatened to be- 
come the dominant fact rather than the subordinate factor. It divided 
and nearly destroyed the nation. It was separatist in effect, and even- 
tually developed introverted, chauvinistic overtones. Yet sectionalism in 
course of time, has become a term largely of historical reference. Today 
its true connotation is regionalism. The region retains a decent pride in 
its history, the special flavor of its arts and institutions, its distinctive 
qualities; but it looks outward and forward, seeks consciously to iden- 
tify itself with the common denominator of background, interests, and 
purposes of the whole nation, and participates in the fulfillment of 
national aspirations. This is growth and change without loss of self- 
respect and identity. Within the nation it is part of the process of 
tension reduction. The meannesses of provincialism persist, for every 
American, like Thomas Wolfe, is born a provincial, whether in North 
Carolina, Iowa, or Manhattan—but the trend and effect of education 
and cultural development is to diminish the particular and to nourish 
the understanding of the whole. 

The American nation has also matured in its conception of the uses 
of its diversity. A half century of immigration at full flood tide en- 
riched the nation with millions of people of diverse national and 
cultural origins. Understandably, the basic problem was one regarded 
as of assimilation. The common cultural concept was that of “The 
Melting Pot.” This ignored the realities of cultural adaptation, and 
showed little respect for the uses and values of diversity. Gradually it 
became apparent that the concept of “The Melting Pot” did not square 
with the democratic postulate of respect for the individual and his free 
choices. Today, the more mature integrating concept is that of cultural 
pluralism. This is popularly expressed as “unity and diversity”—and 
represents a cultural process similar and related to the integration of 
regionalism within a national culture. 

Around the world, nations are asserting rather than retreating from 
their nationhood. This is a fact to be reckoned with rather than to be 
deplored. In Asia, it is associated with the liberation from colonialism 
and imperialism. “Asia is in revolt, and Asian nationalism is one of 
the strongest and most explosive forces in the world today,” says one 
observer.’? 

The roll call of new nations gives its own evidence of the vitality of 
nationalism at mid-twentieth century: Eire, Israel, India, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, The Philippines, Pakistan—these illustrate the geographical 


2 Battistini, Lawrence H. Introducing Asia. New York: John Day Co., Inc., 1951. 
p. 262. 
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scattering and cultural diversity. In North and South America, in 
Oceania, in Asia, Africa, and in Europe, older nations survive in vary- 
ing degree of health. The Norden Association, Benelux, the Arab 
States, the North Altantic Treaty Organization, the British Common- 
wealth, and above all, the United Nations, assert the fact that this 
nationalism does not preclude a seeking for meaningful community of 
interest on a cultural, regional, or a world-wide basis. Neither do these 
organizations indicate a decline of nationalism. 

In fact, if the parallel may be roughly drawn, only individuals in 
good health seek community with others, and this may be true of 
nations. Conversely, to deride nationalism because of the possibility 
of chauvinistic excesses is as illogical as to lose faith in human per- 
sonality because of its potential for neurotic behavior. Nations are not 
organic—this is only the mystic claim of totalitarian philosophers like 
Alfredo Rocco and Nicolai Lenin—they are merely aggregates of 
people; therefore, the analogy is not artificial or inept. 

To be sure, nations have a sorry record to contend with. The evi- 
dent challenge is to avoid another war. This is not an easy task. 
Diplomacy is constrained by nationalistic strait jackets. Nationalism, 
militarism, and power politics have an affinity one for the other; they 
have provided armed truces of varying duration, but never a peace. To 
avoid another war, nations and peoples must relinquish much of their 
historical tradition and social heritage. Nations, peoples, races bear 
many old grudges toward one another; revanche, irredentism, and 
suspicion are a recognizable part of the cultural heritage of national- 
ism. Too often in the past nations and peoples have cherished their 
invidious culture dearly; they have cultivated it in their homes, their 
churches, and their schools. The chauvinistic ego flourishes upon 
doctrines of superiority and upon discreditable gossip about neighbor- 
ing peoples and states. Aggressive nationalism develops in inverse pro- 
portion to success in solving domestic issues. In the atomic age there 
is no choice for those who cling to introverted nationalism. The old 
illusions, hatreds, divisions must be resolved, or they will be vaporized 
in atomic fury. 

But if the history of nations includes legend, it also includes experi- 
ence. It would be a highly distorted history of France which ignored 
the fact that Germany had three times in a century invaded her 
borders, and that twice in that period the hobnails of Prussian boots 
echoed on the pavements of Paris. There are other uses of history 
than to forget it; other functions for nations than to dissolve them- 
selves. There is a need to analyze experience and to act wisely in the 


>= 
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light of it; to build nations in the self-respecting image of free, mature 
individuals who respect one another, and who act in community for the 
sake of mutual advantage. 


i 
Basic CAusEs OF WorLD TENSIONS 


While it would be presumptuous to attempt a definitive classification 
of the underlying causes of world tensions, the following discussion of 
eight basic causes suggests the scope and depth of the problem: 


Historical and Cultural Antagonisms 


Even as an individual is influenced by the culture in which he lives, 
so national attitudes are strangely the product of their histories. The 
Jrish and the English share a similar geographic environment. They 
have contributed to the enrichment of a common language and a 
literature, and they have worked and fought side by side. Yet the sense 
of grievance and of wrongs suffered at the hands of the British were 
strong enough, not only to motivate the Irish to revolution and inde- 
pendence, but to create a cultural revulsion so strong that they have 
officially rejected the common tongue and restored their ancient lan- 
guage. It was inevitable that when the state of Israel was established in 
Palestine in the ancient homeland of the Jews, the very fact of physical 
intrusion would create hostility. The immigration of hundreds of 
thousands of new people to a region not notably productive or rich in 
resources was sure to create tension. But the deep historical and cul- 
tural antagonisms between Arabs and Jews, the differences in political * 
and economic organization, the conflict in religious belief, have greatly 
complicated the problem. 

The English and the American nations enjoy perhaps as fine a com- 
munity of feeling as is found between any sovereign states, yet there 
is a history of wars between them. It is sad but true that even in our 
time politicians have been able to make political capital from twisting 
the lion’s tail. 

Communities which lack communication with and understanding of 
their neighbors are inclined to exalt their local cultural preferences 
jnto myths of cultural superiority and to regard outlanders and 
foreigners as barbarians and inferiors. Indeed, the unevenness of cul- 
tural evolution makes it inevitable that some nations and some com- 
munities will have a less rich culture than others. The basic fault of 
ethnocentric judgments, however, is that they generally are not based 
on objective information and are influenced by emotional self-prefer- 
ences. It is relatively easy for an anthropologist to maintain his psychic 
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distance when he analyzes and compares the cultures of primitive 
tribes in Melanesia or the Congo, but it is much more difficult for him 
to display scientific objectivity in writing of institutions and behavior 
in the culture of which he is a product. And even when a Veblen 
succeeds in establishing such a distance in dealing with the values and 
institutions of his own culture, there is no general acceptance of his 
views because most people find it difficult to cast off emotional attach- 
ments to the culture which produced them. This fact may, in some 
measure, explain why Adam Smith and Karl Marx, of all economic 
historians and theorists, have had the largest influence. Both were 
completely captive, intellectually, of the societies which produced 
them. And as commercial rivalries, imperialism, and colonialism 
followed naturally on the acceptance of the premises in the Wealth of 
Nations, so have class antagonisms, authoritarianism, and plain bad 
historical judgment been outcomes of taking Das Kapital too seriously. 
Neither Adam Smith nor Karl Marx was much more than a codifier of 
the economic and social prejudices of his milieu. Beyond this fact it is 
simply apparent that since man has a memory he also has a history. 
This memory, of course, is selective, and it can probably be assumed 
that of the thousands of causes for animosity relatively few are recorded 
and remembered. 


Domestic Tensions 


Tensions and pressures within nations tend to make them less well 
adjusted in their international conduct, even as households torn with 
strife generally produce bad neighbors. Foreign war or exaggerated 
propaganda that makes an attack seem likely have often been used by 
irresponsible governments to keep their peoples in line when the gov- 
ernments felt unable to or were unwilling to cope with domestic prob- 
lems. India has not followed such a policy, and during its first decade 
df national existence has exercised great restraint in its building of a 
national consciousness. However, there can be little doubt that the 
presence of millions of Moslems within India’s borders and the un- 
resolved Kashmir question make the relationships of the Indian Re- 
public with Pakistan appreciably more tense, and make India mistrust 
this country’s policy of furnishing military aid to Pakistan, a policy 
certainly not aimed against India. . 

Although American history gives a different rationale for the Mexi- 
can War, the Mexican historian might apply this viewpoint in dis- 
cussing domestic tensions in the United States which prepared the way 
for the conquest of the Southwest. 
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The domestic tensions of nations have deep cultural roots. Unre- 
solved social and economic problems may contribute to a state of life 
so marginal that people are easily persuaded to accept the moral 
irresponsibility of war. Philosophically it seems to be true that in 
countries in which human life is held of high value, the people are not 
easily persuaded to support irresponsible military ventures. This 
certainly was true of England in the 1930's. For while there was social 
unrest and economic stress, most people in England felt that society 
was seeking a solution and that there was hope for the future. So there 
was a deep willingness to be peaceful which caused Chamberlain to be 
cheered when he made one of the most erroneous predictions of the 

century, that he had arranged “peace in our time.” 

This, too, is the disposition of Americans. They have their problems. 
The family is in trouble. The farmer can remember hard times. Ameri- 
cans know what unemployment means, and they are judged on occa- 
sion to be a somewhat restless, nervous, and materialistic lot. But there 
is no psychic urge to go to war to find release from tensions. Crane 
Brinton thus assessed the temper of American participation in World 
War II: “They went into it with very little apparent belief that they 
were going to make a much better world, with very little of the 
crusading spirit of the war of 1914-19. They went into it as into a dis- 
agreeable but necessary task that they were able to do very well indeed. 
but which they saw no reason to pretend to enjoy, or to ennoble. They 
went into it as realists, not as cynics.”** Well aware that trouble was not 
over in the world with the war ended, Americans demobilized and went 
home, content to ease their lesser tensions with aspirin and baseball. 

Value judgments are crucial in determining national behavior. Gen- 

eral Eisenhower makes the point in Crusade in Europe, recalling his 
conversation with Marshal Zhukov, contrasting the Russian and Ameri- 
can way of dealing with mine fields. The American breaches paths 
using specialists with fine technical equipment. The Russian simply 
swarmed over them, exploding the mines and taking his loss in human 
flesh. The hordes of Chinese who charged blindly into American 
artillery and machine gun fire in Korea, may be judged to have been 
not so much beautifully disciplined as desperate and under- 
privileged men to whom the loss of their own lives was not much of 
a loss after all. The will to live is the attribute of a healthy man; the 
will to live is closely associated with the will to peace. 


Economic Insecurities 


Economic pressure has from antiquity been a cause of war. When 
1 Brinton, Crane. Ideas and Men. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. p. 550. 
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crops failed in the home valley or herds perished from a drought, raids 
on more fortunate neighbors were a way of insuring survival. 
Occasionally tribes habituated themselves to predatory life, moved 
into the hills, made conflict and war their standard method of liveli- 
hood. It is a dubious assumption to hold that the poor are pugnacious. 
The Danes, Norwegians, and Swiss have no tremendous natural re- 
sources, but they have made good use of what they have and they have 
developed an efficient social organization. They have not used their 
lack of economic advantage as an excuse for taking up arms against their 
fellows. There have been many sophistries in efforts to relate economic 
problems to international tensions. Germany bewailed the loss of her 
colonies and pleaded the need for Lebensraum. Actually very few 
Germans ever migrated to the colonies. And even while Hitler and 
Goebbels were crying out against economic injustices in an effort to 
rationalize their crimes, they were boasting that Germany was choosing 
“guns instead of butter.” Real economic insecurities, it would seem, 
derive largely from three causes: (a) The lack or depletion of important 
natural resources. (b) The failure or inability to develop modern 
methods of industrial and agricultural production. (c) Antiquated and 
imperfect methods of economic exchange of goods and lack of pro- 
ductive “know how.” These latter causes are real enough and they 
point the way to a scientific and political rationale which gives a valua- 
ble approach to the diminishing of economic tensions among nations. 


Population Pressures 


The Dutch who lost their colonies in the East Indies after World 
War II, who had been bombed and occupied during that war, and who 
experienced post-war currency crises and disastrous floods, rebuilt their 
prosperity through hard work and careful planning. But the Dutch 
nation may be taken to illustrate another cause of tension—population 
pressure. In such books as Fairfield Osborn’s Our Plundered Planet 
and William Vogt’s Road to Survival, the problem of the man-land 
ratio is dramatically spelled out. The question of population control 
is a highly controversial one, but few would argue that certain nations 
do not have more people than they can support at an adequate 
standard of living. Religious and cultural taboos may stand in the 
way of a scientific approach to this problem. Authoritarian rulers, with 
future military resources in mind, may offer bounties to encourage pro- 


*Woytinsky, W. S., and Woytinsky, E. S. World Population and Production. 
New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. 1268 p. Especially Chapter 7, “The 
Future of World Population.” Compendious and analytical. A tremendous source 
of data usefully compiled and presented objectively. 
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creation. Some economists, dieticians, and agricultural technologists 
but few demographers express optimistic hopes for nutritional miracles 
in the future. But in the here and now, Japan, for example, is an 
illustration of the fact that high birth rate and a limited amount of 
arable land may induce population pressures which contribute to 
neither domestic nor international tranquility. Says John Dille: “The 
Japanese, who love children and also, apparently, the act of creating 
them, are reproducing themselves at the rate of about one million little 
Japanese a year. Stacked up on those rocky islands where there are 
not enough houses, jobs, and paddy fields to go around right now, 
these extra mouths and hands will become a serious problem.” 

As Zimmerman put it, some nations have pushed themselves to a 
vegetable standard of living, i.e., all of the indirect elements of diet 
have been forced out of the picture. The individual takes his susten- 
ance directly from the soil in the simplest and cheapest of cereal crops. 
Furthermore, his caloric intake is at the very lowest point at which 
physical and cultural adaptations over centuries have allowed him to 
sustain life. 

Population saturation tends to make a crop failure or flood the cause 
of immediate famine and death. But the Chinese or Indian peasant has 
become aware of and deserves more of the material goods of his 
century. Without some alleviation of this condition of population pres- 
sure, little can be done to improve the standard of living. A powerful 
dogma like Marxism may inflame the desire for material goods into 
the lust for conquest. It can make him dangerous but it cannot solve 
his problem. 


Ideological Differences 


It may be unfortunate that the word “ideological” has come into 
common use. The word now carries the connotation of “ideas men 
will fight for.” Where there are men, there will be ideological differ- 
ences. For centuries Christian and Moslem were at war. Then the con- 
flict subsided even though ideological differences persisted. It is lack 
of political sophistication and historical perspective that causes insti- 
tutions to persist which make it difficult for men of differing opinions 
to live peaceably together. Tolerance arose ‘out of recognized necessity. 
Democratic societies have gone far beyond simple tolerance of opposing 
views. They have come to recognize the social value in a diversity of 
ideas and opinions. There is a spirit of accommodation which begins 


15 Dille, John. Substitute for Victory. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 1954. p. 209. 
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with respect for the integrity of the individual, and culminates in 
institutionalizing that respect to make possible a uniquely cohesive 
social group composed of individuals who may hold widely different 
views. Two people may differ on questions of politics, economics, re- 
ligion, or philosophy, and still live side by side in peace and friendship. 
Trouble starts when one feels that he has the right to censor or coerce 
the opinion of the other. Free men will not create institutions that 
serve such a purpose, for they understand the reciprocal nature of 
freedom. 

Ideas are not weapons, but pat phrases, prejudices and dogmas are. 
They are bolstered by institutional coercions, censorship, propaganda, 
thought control, secret police, and other devices of authoritarianism. 
Ideological differences do not of themselves divide men. It is rather 
limited patterns of ideas, standardization of thinking, and insistence 
on rigorous conformity that lead to explosive tensions. 

Even free nations differ in the extent to which they consistently 
cherish free thought. But the principle is clear: the fundamental right 
is not one of subscribing to a particular set of ideas reduced to 


ritualistic formulae; it is the right to ideas. 


Inadequate Communication 


Free interchange of ideas and information is an obvious requisite of 
a peaceful world. Barriers of time and distance and language are serious 
even though there dre no intrusions of regulations, censorship, and 
iron curtains, 

Technology can make information instantly and widely available. 
The simultaneous translation of the debates in the U. N. General 
Assembly, for example, is a marvel both of human talent and of 
gadgetry. But communication is not a matter of technology. Television, 
radio, cables, even books are but the instruments which make com- 
munication (in the sense the word is used in this chapter) possible. 
The instruments may be used to huckster and ballyhoo, to propa- 
gandize, and to lie. When so used they are obstacles to communication; 
they are barriers to understanding. 

Basically, communication is education. It is learning, and stems 
from willingness to learn. Since communication is two-way by defini- 
tion it implies a mutual willingness to learn: to lay aside vested inter- 
est; to be cordial, frank, and open; to admit common problems; to 
seek common ground for the solution of problems. 

In a divided world there is psychological warfare; propaganda is 
beamed at one’s enemies. But among friends it is necessary to communi- 
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cate. Since communication is education, it is a job which should be 
entrusted to educators. Unesco, Point Four, Teacher Exchange, Radio 
Free Europe, Voice of America—these are not instruments for hucksters 
or politicians; they are for educators, and are only best utilized as 


institutions to further communication when they are used by those who 
know the job. 


Colonialism 


Colonialism is a dying institution. Some of the remaining exhibits, 
e.g., the Belgian Congo, are in a state of comparative stability and 
play an important part in the economy of the controlling nation. Indo- 
China furnishes the best current illustration of how the sins and errors 
of a colonial past are visited upon their perpetrators at times when they 
are least well prepared to cope with them. A sense of exploitation long 
endured, linked with strong nationalistic aspirations; the equivocations 
of the French regarding Indo-China’s independence, matched by a lack 
of enthusiasm for fighting a war whose objectives are not meaningful 
to the Indo-Chinese, are factors which help to explain the present situa- 
tion in Southeast Asia. The cause of anti-Communism is a good one, 
but it is not an effective rallying point for exploited peoples unless it 
is bolstered by assurances of political independence and social and 
economic reforms. Puppet rulers do not satisfy the aspirations of 


colonial peoples for control over their own destiny in the twentieth 
century, no matter who pulls the strings. É 


Imperialism and colonialism make their largest contribution to 
world tension in their legacy of suspicion and residual resentments. For 
decades the demands of colonial people were answered by the cliché, 
“Independence, yes, but, of course, they are not ready for it yet.” The 
irony of this sophistry was greatest when it was employed by Western 
nations who themselves, in their earlier histories had invoked the 
theory of natural rights: that by dint of being human, people inherited 
a readiness for self-determination and independence. Nehru and 
Madame Pandit, Carlos Romulo and Charles Malik are erstwhile 
colonials who are counted among the great constructive statesmen of , 
today. 

If the abiding suspicions and resentments of colonial peoples are in 
part unjustified, that is the way of history. And if ex-colonials find it 
hard to forget their history, the former imperialists will do well to 
recall their own records before rendering judgment too uncharitably. 
Point Four, for example, is not an instrument for cultural or economic 
imperialism. Most countries which have received such aid have recog- 
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nized this fact. But colonial peoples are often reminded by innocent 
acts of actions which harmed them. And at times they carelessly link 
the former with the latter. 

The burden of an imperialistic past diminishes in time. Clean hands 
and a concern for mutual interest will provide rapport between the 
former colonial powers and their former colonies, and eventually will 
erase this cause of tension among free nations. 


Dread of War and Conquest 


Should there be another war, it is likely that the very dread of it 
would be one of its major causes. The “peace” dove, so prominent in 
communistic posters on the continent, is no symbol of peaceful intent, 
but rather a symbol to increase the dread of war. 

Peace is not the absence of war. Nor is dread of war adequate motiva- 
tion for peace. Peace is a way of life, a set of active principles, and a 
program of good works. It is not a truce. It is not static. Peace is the 
product of men of free societies working in liberty and security to 
construct a better life. In today’s world it is difficult to envisage peace 
in absolute terms. Indeed in a world divided, the hope of an eventual 
peace depends on maintaining the truce, on keeping the cold war 
from turning hot. 

Some would argue that dread of war should be classified among 
the positive factors which serve as a deterrent to war. The case is worth 
stating. 

In this view, the new dimensions of war unlimited are so horrible as 
to make it unthinkable. The hydrogen bomb, germ warfare, nerve 
gases pose the possibility of an almost absolute destruction. If America 
and Russia were to indulge in “massive retaliation” the total product 
of the Industrial Revolution might be erased almost overnight. The 
millions who would perish in the holocaust would be followed by 
tens of millions who would wither away as the population level ad- 
justed to the productive capacity of a primitive society. That would be 
an unpleasant adjustment. This is the known result of an unlimited 
third world war. 

It is further assumed that this known outcome has served as a 
deterrent to hostility. This country’s monopoly of the atomic bomb and 
its assumed lead in scientific development have been judged to have 
been the principal barrier to large scale Russian aggression after 1946. 
This is probably true. But a distinction should be drawn: it was dread 
of defeat, not dread of war that deterred the Russians. This deterrent 
would be removed whenever the Kremlin came to believe that war 
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would bring victory, that is, a positive accomplishment of its purposes. 

For that reason the dread of war is classified as a cause of tension. 
Dread induces an unhealthy state of mind, and the will to peace is the 
product of healthy minds. Note that the emphasis is placed on a will to 
peace, not on a pacifistic philosophy. Peace is the product of works, of 
arduous long-time commitment in this world of affairs. It depends on 
patient negotiations and bloody police actions. It depends on the 
building of a morale sufficient to maintain peace through strength and 
works. 

The dread of war was, in the relative sense, as great in the twenties 
and thirties as today. Men feared a second World War would destroy 
civilization, and some thought it would never come because such a 
war would be too horrible. It came. 

The effects were no less horrible than imagined. Yet civilization en- 
dured, or did it? There are hopeful signs, but it is too soon to tell. 
Rotterdam, Coventry, Dachau, Buchenwald, Warsaw, Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki; the ruin of economies; the slaughter of the innocent; the 
rents and stresses in the social fabric; the weariness of England; de- 
featism in France; McCarthyism in America; it is too soon to tell! 

Dread of war did not prevent World War II. For in the years of 


truce, the free nations neglected their works for peace. They made 
these big mistakes: 


They failed to assume postures of strength. 
They underestimated the malicious intent of the authoritarians. 
They failed to maintain and strengthen the institutions of world order, 


They neglected to take world-wide initiative in bringing about social and 
economic reforms that would assure all men of a share in a better world. 


RESOURCES FOR REDUCING TENSION 


It would be possible in this chapter to provide only an analysis of 
world tensions, but such a chapter would be too gloomy and in the 
educational sense, too negative. So the author wishes to consider 
briefly certain factors which give the world a “working chance” for 
peace. This discussion is not intended as a recital of men’s hopes but 
rather as an analysis of hopeful realities. Educationally speaking, it 
might even be termed “a platform for survival.” These may be cited 
then as the positive resources for tension reduction: 


The institutions of world order are stronger and better supported than ever 
before in the world’s history. 
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The scientific, the social-scientific, and the technological resources for the 
solving of social and economic problems are greater than ever before. 


The impact of the new realities of war have in some respects strengthened 
the will to peace. 


The cumulative effect of modern education and enlightenment has im- 
proved the common base of understanding upon which durable peace must 
be built. 


The Institutions of World Order 


The United Nations is the sine qua non among hopeful realities. 
This fact is widely accepted among men and nations. This knowledge 
is the principal bulwark of world order. 

The first important fact about the United Nations is that, like 
Everest, it is there. It exists. It is a going concern. This fact must im- 
press representatives of the Soviet satellites and rabid isolationists. 
The doubters, the skeptics, and the foes of the United Nations have a 
considerable voice in the land. They call attention to its weaknesses 
and failures, and many who hear them must wonder whether there is 
really anything good about the United Nations. The United Nations 
is here to stay, and that is a good thing to know. Whatever the tension, 
the failures, the limitations of the men in that organization, the plain 
fact is evident in the clean great structure. The nations have made a 
very considerable commitment to the institutions of world order. 

Disagreements, tensions, conflicts of interests, ideological differences 
—these are all evident in the councils, the committees, and sub- 
committees of the United Nations. They are found in the Congress of 
the United States. They are found in parliamentary bodies wherever 
they exist. Indeed that is why such bodies exist. The United Nations 
exists not to exorcise difference of interest and opinion, but to provide 
civilized instrumentalities for their resolution. In short, the United 
Mations exists to prevent international tensions from leading to war. 

Its very existence tends to reduce tension. While representatives of 
the Free World and the Soviet bloc sit together in council, there is a 
certain common commitment to the purposes of the Charter. 

The principal problem of the United Nations, is of course, the 
principal problem of the world: the authoritarian power of the Soviet. 


Social-Scientific Resources for Problem Solving 


The lag between the progress of science and of social invention is 
often decried. But the fact remains that man has developed a rather 
formidable set of social-scientific implements and understandings. 
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The relationship between education and political democracy has 
become an established tradition of the culture; confidence in reason has 
been bolstered by faith in the method of scientific inquiry; and the 
coincidence of rapid change in economic and social forces with striking 
developments in institutionalized learning has created inevitable 
interactions. 

The scholarly definition of social-scientific principles is more pro- 
found than the analyses handed down by political stump-speakers and 
shows the impact of the going culture. At times it has assumed an 
objectivity past its attainments, but it has been a relative objectivity, 
limited and conditioned by time and place and predisposition. 

In America, institutional developments have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the rise of a science of society. The rise of graduate colleges— 
Johns Hopkins launched under the direction of Daniel Coit Gilman in 
1876 and the founding of the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia 
in 1880, for example—along with the use of seminar method, con- 
tributed largely. Merle Curti credits German influence not only with 
significant institutional and methodological contributions, but with 
the idea of the scholar as social servant, that is, concerned with in- 
quiries of value to the society in which he functions. 

Certain obstacles to the development of a genuine social science were 


apparent in the culture of the latter nineteenth century; many of thera 
persist: 


The indecisiveness of the acceptable boundaries of naturalism and super- 
naturalism. 


The difficulty of the scholar in maintaining an intellectual and psychic 
distance from the customs, mores, and institutional patterns of his culture. 


The disposition to apply moral and ethical standards to scientific data 
rather than to draw such standards from the data. 


The unwillingness to concede the limitations on objectivity—limits which 
include assessing the viewpoint of the social scientist and utilizing it openly. 


Despite these limitations, a substantial and categorized science of 
society had developed by the turn of the century. Such men as William 
G. Sumner, Lewis H. Morgan, John Bates Clark, Richard T. Ely, 
G. Stanley Hall, Lester Frank Ward, Simon N. Patten, E. A. Ross, 
Charles Cooley, and Thorstein Veblen contributed greatly to its - 
development. 

Although William G. Sumner, one of the foremost of the social 
scientists, did much to define Social Darwinism, it was a developing 
social science which most effectively undermined its intellectual 
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foundations. Richard T. Ely saw economic sense in social legislation. 
Simon N. Patten of the Wharton School deemed laissez faire inadequate 
and formulated principles for an economy of abundance. In The 
Theory of Prosperity (1902) and The New Basis of Civilization (1907) 
he sanctioned the social utility of cooperation and planning. Lester 
Frank Ward believed in an “applied sociology,” which would include 
education, directed toward the conscious improvement of society. 
E. A. Ross and Charles Cooley were others who challenged Social 
Darwinism directly. 

Social science remains limited and imperfect, but certain developing 
achievements may be noted in a tentative summation. It has moved 
in these directions: 


Toward a method emancipated from claims of unreasoned custom and 
tradition and from the forces of dogma, creed, and prejudice. 

Toward a fuller concept of relativity through comparative studies of cus- 
toms, mores, and ethics. 

Toward a denial of superficial biological views of society. 

Toward a scientific analysis of forces and institutions operating in society. 


Toward a scientific verification of certain democratic postulates, such as (a) 
basic equality of man; (b) improvability of the common man; (c) efficacy 
of democratic procedures. 


The Impact of New Realities 


Reckless adventures in international anarchy do not pay off. World 
diplomacy is less reckless as statesmen pay heed to the scientists. 

Logic is no complete insurance against disaster. The power psychosis 
does not always weigh consequence. Desperate men and institutions 
develop suicidal tendencies. 

But the new realities of destruction are so compelling as to permit 
few illusions. There is no easy alternative to the hydrogen bomb; no 
defense; only arduous labor to preserve world order and peace. 

i The question persists: not, “Can man destroy himself?” but, “Will 
€” 


Modern Education and Enlightenment 


However uneven its acceptance, the net effect of a great commitment 
to education has been the development, and to a degree, the utilization 
of a great philosophy for democratic attainment. 

By the end of the nineteenth century a complex of factors had al- 
ready developed in Western civilization which could create a frame- 
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work for such a philosophy. A continuing confidence in the reason and 
in the improvability of mankind; the developing framework of demo- 
cratic political institutions and the extension of the suffrage; the ex- 
tension of effective means of public education; the development of an 
active labor movement; declining reliance on super-natural sanctions; 
a greatly increased confidence in the method of science; and a con- 
siderable record of tangible achievement: all these factors were in the 
complex from which an advancing democratic philosophy might be 
derived. 

Yet these factors were not, and even yet have not been, perfectly 
synthesized and correlated. The pragmatism of William James which 
derived operational principles from the test of workability is clearly in 
line with the scientific spirit of his age and in no grave conflict with the 
sociology of a Lester Ward with its primary utilitarian emphasis. It is 
significant to note that James offered a philosophy of pragmatic indi- 
vidualism with a concern for the rational adaptation of the individual 
to time and place situations but without a very considerable inquiry 
into the social implications of this adaptation. 

A very proper consequence of the American democratic past has 
been to make the American politically conscious. Herbert Croly in 
The Promise of American Life (1909) elaborated from generally prag- 
matic assumptions the necessity for social and political solutions of' 
major American problems. In company with our liberal dissenters and 
political progressives and applied sociologists he argued for a strong 
role for government in the fulfillment of The Promise of American 
Life. 

John Dewey has given the problem its best philosophical synthesis, 
rejecting the methods of short-cut revolutions and other a priori 

assumptions for a liberal, political methodology. He maintained that 
liberalism must be defined in a time and place setting and noted that 
liberalism is commonly attacked from three quarters, namely: (a) those 
who would maintain the status quo; (b) the authoritarian and dog- 
matic; (c) those who seek drastic, sudden, even violent social change. 
A liberal program of democracy to Dewey would not only release the 
powers of individuals from external constraint, but would nourish and 
direct these powers. In all affairs the method of inquiry, of reasoned 
choice and of test by verifiable circumstances would be maintained. 
Therefore, as the base for social action he placed sole confidence in the 
use of the freed intelligence seeing only two alternatives: either drift 
and casual improvisation, or the use of coercive force. Arguing that 
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action is implicit in thought and that knowledge is social, the direct 
implication for political action and social planning is clear. 

In some great enterprises the American nation has produced a 
philosophy vindicated in action. The TVA “dreamers with shovels” as 
Lilienthal put it, have demonstrated how the people can create great 
works for themselves and in the process of creation further liberate 
themselves. Technological progress, democratic institutions, individual 
rights, social objectives; all are achieved together by conscious applica- 
tion of the willed intelligence. It is the pragmatic test, it is in the 
affirmation through achievement that democracy offers its rebuttal to 
those who fear its process as a “road to serfdom” or who sneer at its 
institutions as “the symptoms of bourgeois decadence.” 


* * * 


In sum, to wage peace is a dynamic concept. The conditions, the 
problems, and the tensions shift and change from time to time. The 
importance of the educational task of preparing citizens who can adapt 
themselves to changing conditions and of creating an enduring morale 
for a century of continuing tension can scarcely be overestimated. ‘This 
morale must have the quality to sustain itself if conditions shift from 
bad to worse, and the confidence to act constructively if they move from 
bad to better. In view not merely of the consequences of war but of the 
promise of a peaceful world, there must be no desperation that admits 
of a point of no return. The twentieth could yet be not the last—but 
the best century of modern man. 


CHAPTER III 


Economic Realities 


CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 
Illinois State Normal University 


HIS CHAPTER obviously must be a very general survey of the world, 
Tirona some sweeping generalizations about units with areas of 
millions of square miles and with populations of perhaps hundreds of 
millions of people. Inevitably, much local variety is obscured. Fortu- 
nately the authors of other chapters have an opportunity to extend and 
refine the regional characterizations. 


THE PEOPLE 


One of the fundamental facts about the earth is that there are about 
two and one-half billion people living on it. More than 75 per cent of 
these people live in Europe and Asia. Less than 7 per cent have their 
homes in the United States. Thus the real center of gravity of the 
world’s population is somewhere east of Suez, not in the western 
world. In passing it may be noted that more than a billion of the 
world’s people adhere to Buddhism and Hinduism. There are more 
Moslems than Protestants. Chinese is spoken by twice as many people 
as speak English. 

Another fact of profound significance is that the world’s population 
is growing fast. Each day there are almost 70,000 more people to be fed, 
clothed, and sheltered. During the past one hundred years the total 
population of the world has more than doubled. Popular opinion seems 
to be that population growth is most rapid in Asia. But this is not 
true. In fact “The most striking development in world population in 
the past three centuries has been the increase in the number of per- 
sons of European stock. . . . Between 1850 and 1950 TE people of 
European origin, including the white populations in America and 
Australia, grew in number from about 25 per cent to 35 per cent of 
mankind.” 


Where the People Live 


Vast areas in the world are lonely, silent lands. Other areas have been 
described as human beehives or ant hills. In fact about two-thirds of the 


1 Woytinsky, W. S., and Woytinsky, E. S. World Population and Production. New 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. p. 36. 
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world’s people are crowded together on less than 8 per cent of the land 
surface. This is another basic fact about the world. More than 60 per 
cent of the world’s people live in the four major population groups that 
are prominent in every map of the world population. Some 600 million 
persons are in the crowded lands of the Far East, including eastern 
China, Korea, Japan, Indo-China, the Philippines, and Indonesia. The 
subcontinent of India-Pakistan, with the adjacent island of Ceylon, 
represent the second group, totaling nearly 500 million people. The 
third population group in Europe, including the western USSR, ac- 
counts for nearly 400 million people. The fourth concentration, in 
northeastern United States, contributes scarcely 100 million persons. 

In these four areas, the average density of population is about 400 
per square mile. At the other extreme, about half of the land surface in 
the world has no more than one person per square mile. In between 
these extremes are areas with moderate density of population. 


How the People Make a Living 


The predominant occupation in the world is agriculture. This is 
still another of the great economic realities. According to a recent sur- 
vey the distribution of employment is roughly as follows:? 


Tue Wortp’s LABOR FORCE 


Per Cent 
Agriculture 53 
Manufacturing, mining, handicrafts, and construction 19 
Trade and transportation 18 
Professional and personal services, public administration, and armed ið 
forces 


The map indicates the relative importance of agricultural labor in 
various parts of the world. In using this map it must be understood that 
data about employment are not strictly comparable for all countries. 

` For some countries there are only estimates. Yet the map shows in gen- 
eral the pattern for the world as a whole. It is clear that certain 
regions are prominent because they have a relatively small per cent 
of their workers engaged in agriculture. Especially important are 
Anglo-America (United States and Canada), Western Europe and the 
United Kingdom, and Australia and New Zealand. These are prime 
examples of western industrial civilization. Each has less than 30 per 
cent of its workers engaged in agriculture. 

The countries which have 60 per cent or more of the labor force in 
agriculture form a solid block reaching from Korea to Turkey, and on 


* Ibid., p. 365. 
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into southeastern Europe. Africa also is joined to this region, with 
recurring patterns in tropical South America. These are the so-called 
underdeveloped lands of the world. The countries which have 30 to 60 
per cent of the labor force in agriculture tend to be somewhat more 
scattered. They include a group of nations that almost surround the 
industrial heart of Europe. In the Far East, Japan is noteworthy for its 
balance between agriculture and industry. 

There is no universal correlation between the relative importance of 
agriculture and density of population. Some people seem to assume 


WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE 
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that those countries which are dominantly agricultural are also the 
more thinly settled Jands. On the contrary, the agricultural nations of 
Asia are among the world’s most densely settled areas. Australia, which 
has only a small per cent of the labor force in agriculture, is rather 
thinly settled. 


Tue Livinc SITUATION 
Characteristics 


In this survey it seems essential to know how the peoples of the 
world make a living. It also is critically important to know how they 
live. 

This actual living situation is not easily described and analyzed. One 
cannot avoid some value judgments, reflecting differences in cultural 
background and personal point of view. No viewpoint is entirely 
neutral. Nevertheless it does seem worthwhile to consider certain 
characteristics of human society that are fairly well-defined and 
measurable, For example, careful studies have been made of average 
income in various parts of the world. Other surveys are related to food 
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and health, literacy and communications, and use of power. One must 


understand that thoughtful people in other cultures may not assign 
these matters the same importance that we do. Nevertheless most people 
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will agree that in comparing specific living situations in the world one 


can scarcely disregard topics such as these. 


Income 
Inequality of income represents one of the stern economic realities of 


the contemporary world. 
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The graph? shows these inequalities in rather striking form. The 
horizontal scale indicates the number of persons involved in each in- 
come group. The vertical scale shows the per capita income in dollars, 
in 1938. The countries named on the graph are typical of the respective 
groups. It is clear that in 1938 more than half of the people of the world 
had a per capita income of less than 50 dollars, or its equivalent. These 
represent almost entirely the underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The highest per capita incomes were in the nations of 
Western Europe, in the United States, and in Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

Another survey was made of selected countries with reference to 
1948.4 The findings are summarized in the following table: 


Per CAPITA Income—1948 


Country In U.S. Dollars 
United States 1525 
Switzerland 950 
New Zealand 933 
Canada 895 
Australia 812 
Sweden 805 
Denmark 781 
United Kingdom 777 
Belgium-Luxembourg 646 
Finland 569 
Norway 550 
Netherlands 487 
Ireland 485 
France 418 
Austria 368 
Union of South Africa 347 
Czechoslovakia 345 
Germany 336 
Uruguay 331 
Venezuela 322 
Argentina 315 
Cuba 296 
Puerto Rico 275 
Italy 225 

Poland 190 
Spain 182 
USSR 181 
Chile 180 
Hungary 163 
Turkey 143 


2Ibid., p. 396. 
+ Ibid., p. 399. 
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143 
Japan 132 
Colombia 113 
Bulgaria 112 
Brazil 106 
Mexico 105 
Southern Rhodesia 103 
Guatemala 95 
Greece 84 
Paraguay 82 
Peru 79 
Ceylon 75 
Dominican Republic 55 
Bolivia 41 
Philippines 40 
Ecuador 


It will be noted that by 1948 the per capita income in se a 
States had climbed to $1525. New Zealand had dropped be sa 
United States, in relative rank. However, the general pattern 4 an 
the same. Most of the people of Asia, Africa, and ee me 
America are desperately poor, at least by comparison wit ne a 
the world. As a result of these contrasts, most of the a re- 
goods of the world are consumed by the high agg E a 
senting only one-fourth of mankind. “The more fortuna eia 
nations outside this circle have just enough food and P e in 
the elements, while the less fortunate have jethen <8 eo ee ee 
sufficient quantity or of proper quality according 
stan p5 i 

ae evidence that in many of the underdeveloped baste oven 
income is actually declining. That is, the average rs cite 
less than in earlier times. A major reason is that cost T E rices 
now are several times as high as Botore Word War i eo ened 
received by farmers and wages received by o cal a con- 
proportionately. One report notes that lowere G India.’ Similarly, 
tributed to a recent decline in food E odie R: ois than 53 
the postwar consumption of textiles showed 4 B py a cent in India 
per cent in Ceylon, 33 per cent in Indonesia, an p 
and Pakistan, when compared with pre-war years. 


Food and Health 


j i ffects on the diet and 
Lack of purchasing power has very serious e€ 
health of EAR aia two-thirds of the people of the world are 
* Ibid., p. 287. 


° United Nations. Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation. New York: 
United Nations, 1952. p. 168. 
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hungry. And many who get enough total calories do not get the right 
balance of foods. The map’ shows a pattern of diets for the world as a 
whole. It is obvious that the regions of inadequate diet are also the 
underdeveloped areas. Moreover, this pattern corresponds closely with 
income levels. The people with low incomes are the hungry ones. 
The living situation in underdeveloped lands represents a kind of 
vicious circle. Each element contributes to the other elements in this 
complex—low income, inadequate diet, poor health, ignorance. A 
peasant who is sick cannot grow enough food, or earn enough money 


EI eres 
Not esesvote 


Mop deen not atowéota tor 
sporanly vetted oreo 


to buy it. Weakness, resulting from malnutrition, makes him more 
susceptible to disease. In one province in India, a program of malaria 
control increased the rice yield 15 per cent. Previously, because of 
malaria, many of the workers were unable to be in the field at critical 
times. 

There is a definite correlation between income, food supply, and life 
expectancy. This is emphasized by the facts in the table.* 


Income, Foop, AND Lire EXPECTANCY 


Developed Intermediate Underdeveloped 


Areas Areas Areas 
Proportion of world Less than 
population One-fifth one-sixth Two-thirds 
Annual per capita 
income (U.S. dollars) 461 154 41 
Food supply (calories per day) 3,040 2,760 2,150 
Life expectancy at birth (years) 63 52 30 


1 Data from Atlas of Diseases, prepared by American Geographical Society, 1953. 
From Winslow, Charles E. The Cost of Sickness and the Price of Health, WHO 
Monograph Series, No. 7. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
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It is not only a personal tragedy that two-thirds of the people of the 
world haye, at birth, a life expectancy of only 30 years. It also represents 
a tremendous economic problem. In that type of society relatively few 
adults must support relatively many young non-producers. A school 
program for example, would represent proportionately a far larger 
burden on the workers in such a country than in one where the life 


expectancy is greater. The solutions to these problems are as complex 
as the problems themselves. Later, a reference is made to the possibility 


LITERACY 
Per cent of aoputanen 
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of increasing food supplies. One may note here, for example, the diffi- 


culties involved in providing adequate medical services. 

The cost in money is only one of many difficulties in developing 
medical aid. The training facilities and teaching personnel are pitifully 
inadequate in most underdeveloped countries. The very structure of 
the local society may create a problem. For example, the religious and 
social traditions of some countries deny ‘to women the services of male 
doctors. Moreover, the nursing profession itself may not be considered 
a respectable career for women. 

In spite of such handicaps, notable progress has been made in im- 
proving the world’s health. One solution is the training of medical 
auxiliaries who can give simple medical aid. WHO has made a notable 
contribution to public health. It is reported that life expectancy in 
India has risen from 27 to 32 years within a relatively short time. 


(Time Magazine, March 15, 1954.) 


Literacy and Communications 
The communication of ideas is an integral part of the total living 
situation anywhere in the world, In this too there are great contrasts 
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which have profound significance. Although the world has celebrated 
the five-hundredth anniversary of the printing press, more than half the 
population of the world still is illiterate. The map indicates where 
most of these illiterates live, It is clear that the pattern of illiteracy 
shown on the map correlates in general with the pattern of low income 
shown on another map. Both of these patterns correlate with patterns 
of low economic development. Ignorance, disease, hunger, and poverty 
—they all go together. And they are characteristic of most of the under- 
developed lands of the world. 

Illiteracy, of course, is a serious economic liability as well as a brake 
on cultural development. It has handicapped the fight against diseases 
that restrict production. Illiteracy has kept the knowledge of improved 
farming techniques from hundreds of millions of peasants. The ne- 
cessity of making verbal contracts has operated to the disadvantage of 
other millions, farmers and wage earners alike. Improvement in literacy 
is no simple task, even when funds may be available to build schools 
and buy books. The shortage of teachers is likely to be acute. Because 
teachers are poorly paid most literate persons can find larger oppor- 
tunities in other work. In many Moslem countries, the problem is par- 


ticularly acute because women are barred by tradition from the teach- 
ing profession. 


It is not surprising that poverty tends to restrict the opportunity for’ 
education. The fact that the whole family must join in the desperate 
struggle to live may keep the children from attending school. Even a 
five-year-old can gather some sticks and leaves, or can help to herd the 
goats. Moreover, most of the schools are not really free. There may be 
fees, even in a government school. And one or two little books may cost 
as much as the family earns in a week. Some parents do not wish their 
children to learn to read and write because the new ideas associated 
with the school seem to contradict the older traditions. It is feared that 
the children will somehow be lost to the family if they go to school. 

In spite of these difficulties, there is definite progress in education— 
even in the underdeveloped regions of the world. 

Mass communication without literacy also has improved, largely by 
use of motion pictures and radio. Next to the United States, India is 
the largest producer of feature motion picture films in the world. 
Motion pictures now are shown in the larger market towns as well as in 
the cities of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Mobile motion picture 
units have been enormously valuable in adult education programs 
concerned with problems of health and farming. Many, if not most, of 
the larger villages in the underdeveloped areas have radios. This radio 
may be ina tea-shop, or it may be owned by the village. Often there 
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is group listening, usually in the evening. Even the crystal set has its 
place. “Small, cheap crystal sets are quite popular in the villages of 
the Egyptian delta, and a recent study estimated that virtually every 
fellah (peasant) in the country listens at least once a day to the 
radio.”® 


Differential in Power 

Observing the use of power provides another insight into the living 
situation, and another measuring stick for comparing one economy 
with another. 


USE OF ENERGY 


Loch block reprevents the 
aguialent ot20mition 


The map emphasizes the fact that the underdeveloped countries 
use far less energy than the rest of the world. The United States, West- 
ern Europe, and the Soviet Union lead in the use of energy from all 
sources, This contrast is all the more striking when the population 

* differential is taken into account. In 1949, the per capita consumption 
of energy in the United States was the equivalent of 16,100 pounds of 
coal. In the same year, the per capita consumption in India was 770 
pounds. It may be noted also that most of the energy used in the 
industrialized nations is supplied by coal, petroleum, natural gas, or 
water power. On the other hand, most of the power used in Asia and 
Africa is obtained by burning wood and manure, or is derived from 


work animals. 


© Polk, William R. What the Arabs Think. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
1952. p. 20. 

Data from Woytinsky, W. S., op. cit, p. 932. 

4 Ibid., p. 942. 
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These and other differences in sources of power are reflected in the 
ways of living. Most of the farm work in Asia, for example, is done 
with muscular energy, from men or animals. In the United States the 
tractor is dominant. Consequently an American farmer can till much 
more land and produce a much greater surplus of food. It appears that 
this also is a key to his greater prosperity. Of course the American 
farmer is much more dependent on market prices and costs of equip- 
ment than is the Asian farmer. Their use of power enables the nations 
of Western Europe and Anglo-America to dominate the world’s manu- 
facturing and transportation activities. The vast majority of the 
world’s goods are made in factories in these areas. The ships, trains or 
airplanes of Western Europe and America carry raw materials and fin- 
ished products to and from the ends of the earth. 

Many of the underdeveloped lands have great potential sources of 
power. Africa has a greater potential resource in water power than any 
other continent. China has large supplies of coal. And no one knows 
what the future may hold in terms of atomic power. For the moment, 
however, the so-called underdeveloped lands are essentially the power- 
less areas of the world. 


In One Locality 


The life of the typical individual in an underdeveloped area is hard. 5 
To be sure there are a microscopic elite class and a small middle class. 
But more likely than not the following description of a peasant in 
Egypt applies to most of the people. 


His tools are those of his ancestors—the hoe, the wooden plow, the hand sickle, 
and the threshing board. His dwelling is a crude, fly infested, two-room hut 
sheltering family, water buffalo, and chickens alike. He owns little clothing 
and knows few comforts. He depends on the Nile for both drinking water and 
sewage disposal, and his wife and children collect dung for fuel. Like three- 
fourths of his fellow countrymen, he is afflicted with disease. . . . His children 
++. are a needed asset in the fields; but he can expect one out of every four © 
babies born to him to die within a year . . . and because of the insistent needs 


of his land and the exactions of his landlord, he is even reluctant to send his 
children to school,12 


* Focus. American Geographical Society, Dec. 15, 1951. p. 2. 
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PEOPLE AND RESOURCES 


Living from the Earth 


Every society has a resource base. Man has no choice but to use the 
things of the earth in making a living, and natural resources vary 
greatly from place to place. An understanding of resource patterns, 
therefore, contributes much to an understanding of living situations. Of 
course natural resources are not absolutes: they are not of equal value 
to all peoples who might use them. The significance of any resource 
depends very substantially on the traditions and skills of the society 
using it. It seems appropriate therefore to consider resources and people 
in this survey of economic realities. 


Problems of the World’s Farmers 


In the vast literature about the problems of world agriculture about 
a dozen themes occur again and again. Some themes emphasize the 
problems themselves, especially those related to the size of farms, frag- 
mentation, tenure, debt, farming techniques, soil depletion, and low 
productivity. Others stress possibilities for improvement, under such 
headings as fertilizers, improved seeds and livestock, better tools, pest 
control, enlarged markets, and education. All together these themes 
represent the major elements involved in an examination of the eco- 
nomic realities of world agriculture. 

The problems of the world’s farmers are interrelated; they are also 
So interwoven with tradition and culture that in most instances one 
can scarcely determine what is the root of the difficulty. The same may 
be said of possible solutions. In this discussion, therefore, separate 
elements are isolated only for purposes of analysis. There is no inten- 
tion to suggest that both problems and cures are not interrelated. 


Farms Large and Small 

Most of the world’s farms are too small to provide an adequate sup- 
port for the farmer. Moreover, they are too small to be managed eco- 
nomically. It is difficult, and perhaps unwise, to describe this situation 
in mathematical terms, Land varies greatly in productivity and the 
optimum size of farm depends on the structure of the local society. Yet 
there is some significance in noting that in the United States the 
average farm has about 150 acres of arable land. In India, China, and 
Japan, where most of the world’s farmers live, the average is less than 
five acres. Averages of course do not tell the full story. In Italy one per 
cent of the farm units occupy more than 40 per cent of the farm land, 
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leaving much less than the average for the other farmers. In Brazil, 
about 8 per cent of the holdings account for more than 70 per cent of 
the agricultural land. In Japan one-third of the farms have less than 
two acres of land. In Egypt, 70 per cent of all farms have less than one 
acre. 

In trying to visualize this problem one may also measure the amount 
of arable land per agricultural inhabitant, that is, how much plowable 
land is available for each member of the farm family. The distribution 
by continents is as follows:1* 


ARABLE LAND 


Per CAPITA OF AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 


Area Acres 
United States and Canada 18.0 

Latin America 2.47 
Europe 2.87 
U.S.S.R. 5.73 
Asia .94 
Africa 2.99 


In Asia, as in other areas where farms are too small, much potentially 
productive labor is wasted. It is dificult on the tiny plots to make effec- 
tive use of work animals, to say nothing of tractors. In fact many an- 
Asian farmer finds it uneconomical to use a draught animal and a 
simple plow. The yield from these tiny farms is so small that the 
individual farm families can scarcely live from harvest to harvest. 


Fragmentation 

The problem is aggravated where a farm is composed of small plots 
and strips scattered among many holdings. This is a common problem 
in some of the older lands of Europe and Asia. “It is estimated that 
from a fourth to a third of the arable land in western Europe . . . is in 
ribbon-like strips. . . . Conditions in Asia are even worse.”14 Cultivating 
tiny and scattered plots is very uneconomical. “In France, the cost of 
growing wheat on a plot of two-fifths of an acre was 70 to 80 per cent 
higher than on one of two and a half acres.” 

In India, “Fragmentation and scattering of holdings are among the 
major causes of the poverty of the... peasant. .. . It has been observed 
that on compact holdings the income from farming would be increased 
by at least 20 per cent without any modification in the method of 


* Woytinsky, W. S., op. cit., p. 487ff. 
* Ibid., p. 492. 
3 Ibid., p. 492. 
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agriculture. .. . Much time is wasted in moving draught animals .. . 
and implements . . . from field to field. . . . The water of a well sunk 
at one plot cannot be available to all the scattered plots. .. . The 
isolated plots are demarcated by hedges, mud-walls, and embankments, 
which occupy considerable space . . . [in one instance] no less than 8.4 
per cent of the total area.’”* Religious and other traditions often are 
involved in fragmentation, which makes it exceedingly difficult to con- 
trol. “The Hindu Law of inheritance entitles every male member of a 
family to obtain a share in the ancestral property.”37 In many Moslem 
countries “Islamic law ordains that property shall be divided equally 
between all the heirs, and hence the subdivision of land.’35 

Many peasants who must cultivate these fragmented holdings are 
reluctant to give them up in favor of the compact unit. One reason is 
the close attachment that may develop between a peasant and a par- 
ticular piece of land. Another is that a farmer may see a kind of 
security in the multiple units. In Japan, for example, observers have 
noted that “floods are seldom equally bad all across a valley, pests 
usually are worse in some places than others, spring frosts seldom affect 
the young plants in all fields alike, and autumn frosts do more damage 
to maturing crops in some parts of a cultivated area than in another.”?° 


Tenure 

“Who owns the land?” is a basic question for the world’s farmers. 
But there is no universal correlation between ownership and prosperity. 
As Kellogg puts it, “Tenancy is not necessarily bad for either the farmer 
or the land.”2 The specific circumstances involved in the tenancy or 
the ownership are of much larger importance. 

Tenancy is recognized as an evil system of land occupance when it 
involves exorbitant rents and insecurity of lease. An illustration from 
the Middle East applies to many other areas in Asia and Africa. “The 
prevailing land tenure systems . . . have a depressing effect . . . because 
a large portion of the peasant’s labor goes to a landlord (or middleman) 
who usually contributes little in labour or managerial skill to the 
production. .. . The landlord’s share . . . is frequently 50 per cent or 
more. . .. The psychological atmosphere for improvement of land .. . is 

1 Chatterjee, U. N., editor. “Consolidation of Holdings.” Developing Village India. 
Bombay: Orient Longmans, 1951. p. 109-10. 

“Ibid, p. 111. 

38 Stamp, L. Dudley. Africa. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1953. p. 217. 

3° Raper, Arthur F. The Japanese Village in Transition. Report No. 136, Natural 
Resources Section. Tokyo: SCAP, 1950. p. 189. 


2 Kellogg, Charles E. Food, Soil, and People. New York: Manhattan Publishing 
Co. for the United Nations. p. 17. 
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lacking, particularly if . . . owners shift tenants from one plot to another 
at will.”21 Yet in Western Europe, “farms have been handled success- 
fully by tenants for a great many years.”?? Where tenancy is successful, 
the rents are reasonable and the tenant usually is well protected by 
contract. In Great Britain, for example, “Tenants generally have the 
security that elsewhere is conveyed only by ownership and not infre- 
quently the same tenant family occupies a parcel of land generation 
after generation. . . . In Belgium, farm leases for nine years are common 
and leases for 15 and 18 years are not rare.” 

The major shortcomings of ownership are associated with debt and 
high interest rates. In many localities in the underdeveloped areas “in- 
terest rates are exorbitant and even confiscatory, frequently reaching 
100 per cent or more.” In Burma, for example, before World War II, 
“one third of the land had fallen into the hands of money lenders.”** 
Kellogg concludes that for certain farm families, “It may be much 
better .. . to become tenants under a good system than to take on a 
large debt for land and buildings.”** 

The following table presents further evidence that tenancy and 
prosperity are not universally correlated.?° 


FARM TENANCY IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Tenants, as percentage ° 


Country and Year of all farmers 


England and Wales, 1941-43 65.0 
Sweden, 1944 18.9 
Norway, 1939 8.0 
United States, 1945 31.7 
Chile, 1929-30 5.3 
Argentina, 1937 62.1 
India, 1931 53.0 
Japan, 1938 20.0 
China, 1946 35.0 
Land Reform 


In most instances programs of land reform have been directed toward 
a solution of problems of size of farm, fragmentation, and tenure. Con- 


* United Nations. Preliminary Report ial Situati York: 
United Nations, 1952. p. 158, ry Report on the World Social Situation. New 
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sidering the world as a whole there are no uniform trends. Even within 
a given country processes of fragmentation may continue side by side 
with consolidation of holdings. 

In the United States, the number of farm units is steadily decreasing 
and the size of the average farm is increasing. Since 1900 the average 
size has increased from about 146 acres to 215 acres. Also there are 
today at least a million fewer full-time farms than there were a half 
century ago.** Meanwhile tenancy is decreasing in the United States. 
Tenant farming increased gradually from 1900 to 1935, 35.3 to 42.1 per 
cent. Then it dropped sharply to 26.8 per cent in 1950, “one of the most 
significant changes in farm tenure during the twentieth century.’’*$ In 
England and Wales, ownership is steadily increasing. France is doing 
something about the problem of excessive fragmentation. “By 1952 
more than 10 million acres were in process of reassemblage . . - Marshall 
Plan funds have aided in financing this work.”*? 

In the underdeveloped areas, the most dramatic land reform program 
of recent times was carried out in Japan, after World War II. “In a 
program characterized by orderly progress, almost entirely without 
violence, about one-third of the total cultivated land of Japan passed 
into the hands of more than three million working cultivators. The 
amount of land operated by tenants had shrunk from 46 per cent to 
about 12 per cent of the total cultivated area. Absentee landlords as a 
class disappeared.’*° Yet even after this reform the farmers of Japan 
have not escaped from problems of taxes and fragmentation, nor have 
they changed the basic fact that the total amount of farm land is 
desperately small. 

Some sidelights on land reform in India further emphasize the fact 
that there are no simple solutions. In India there are at least 75 million 
landless farm laborers and tenants.*t Many sizable plots of land are 
held by landlords, Nevertheless, some observers believe it might be 
undesirable to divide this land among the landless, even if they were 
to buy it. The larger farms in India tend to have the highest yields per 
acre. “To fragment them would probably lead to some decline in the 
country’s over-all food production.”** 

7 U, 5. Bureau of the Census, U. S . Census of Agriculture: 1950 Vol. V, Special Re- 
ports, Part 6, Agriculture 1950—A Graphic Summary. Washington, D.G.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950. p. 70. 

3 Ibid., p. 73. 

2 Woytinsky, W. S., op. cit., p. 494. 
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Still, India has gone forward with land reform. In one instance 60 
million acres were acquired from 400 abstentee landlords and distrib- 
uted to 13 million peasants. Cooperative farms are encouraged with 
a view to insuring some of the economic gains that may be associated 
with larger units. Yet these are only beginnings. Perhaps in India, as 
in many other countries, land reform in this generation will come 
largely from improving the tenure situations. As Kellogg puts it, 
“assuming reasonable rents, by far the most important need in many 
parts of the world is for landlord-tenant contracts, or general laws that 
apply to all leases.’’%* 


In Communist Countries 


The pattern of land ownership that developed in the Soviet Union 
in the 1930's has often been described. All land became the property of 
the government, and more than 99 per cent of the farm land was al- 
located to collective farms or kolkhozy. The remainder is in state farms 
operated directly by the government. The workers on a collective farm 
usually are organized into squads or brigades, each with a foreman who 
directs the work. Members receive shares of the production according to 
the number of days they work and the type of work they do. In addition, 
a peasant may cultivate a small garden plot for his own use. 

Since World War II, communists have gained control of most of 
eastern Europe and China. With communist control have come radical 
changes in land tenure, all modeled to some extent on the Soviet pat- 
tern. In Poland, the government took over about 10 million acres, most 
of which had been in large estates.** Less than half of this land was 
distributed to individual farm workers; the remainder was incorporated 
into about 5,000 state farms. Collective farms also were established, 
particularly in new lands that formerly were German. The pattern of 
expropriation, allotments, state farms, and collectives, was essentially 
repeated in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 

slavia. In all there were strenuous attempts to establish collectives 
(sometimes thinly disguised as cooperative farms). In all there was 
substantial opposition by the peasants. Yet in 1950, half of the culti- 
vated land in Bulgaria was in collective farms. Yugoslavia had collec- 
tivised about 22 per cent, Hungary 7 per cent, and Romania about 2 
per cent. 

The Nationalist government of China had made some feeble and 


a Kellogg, Charles E., op. cit., p. 18. P 
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largely ineffectual attempts at land reform before the communists took 
over and drastically changed the pattern. In 1950-51 alone, some 80 
million peasants appear to have received about 25 million acres of land 
in a “redistribution” program. Yet Communist China has found no 
escape from the basic problem that faces most countries in Asia, namely 
too little arable land. 


Productivity 


Another of the basic economic realities is that the farmers of the 
underdeveloped areas not only have too little land, but that the land 
produces too little. There are notable exceptions to be sure. Japanese 
farmers have been very skillful in maintaining high production, partly 
through use of commercial fertilizers. Most areas, however, could pro» 
duce much more than they now do. 

Many problems have been identified that contribute to low produc- 
tivity. Prominent among them are inefficient farming techniques, soil 
depletion and erosion, and poor seeds and livestock. The mere men- 
tion of these of course suggests the direction of improvement. 


Tools and Techniques 


The farm tools of the underdeveloped lands are known to be piti- 
fully inadequate when compared with the power machinery used in 
certain other regions. Undoubtedly this lack of equipment is a sub- 
stantial economic liability. It does not follow, however, that the prob- 
lem is solved by transferring western machines to other lands. This 
might accentuate the problem. 

It is true that a few heavy tractors were used most effectively in India 
to open up new tracts of idle land, such as those previously in Kans 
grass which could not be plowed by the simple plows of the peasant. But 
“bullock power . . . will no doubt continue . . . on millions of tiny 
farms, where even the smallest tractor would be physically and eco- 
Nomically impractical. ... The point is that technological changes must 
be fitted into the social and economic pattern of the country.”*° 

The story of the “gadget” in Greece illustrates how productivity may 
be increased, consistent with the local society and economy.: After 
World War II, it was recognized that tractors could not solve the prob- 
lem of boosting food production on the majority of the farms. “The 
owners of these small plots could neither pay for nor economically 
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justify power equipment.” Recently, however, a sledge-like imple- 
ment, known as “the gadget,” was introduced in Greece. The farmer 
walks behind it and guides it like a plow. It'is pulled by animals. The 
gadget with its attachments will do almost everything—open a furrow, 
automatically plant seeds and cover them, cut weeds, and cultivate 
growing crops. The truly extraordinary prediction has been that this 
simple machine may save the farmers of Greece some two million 
dollars a year in seed, two and one-half million man days of work, an 
equal number of horse or mule-days, besides increasing production. 
And the gadget, with all the attachments, cost only about 16 dollars. 

This is only one example of improved tools and techniques. In other 
situations the emphasis may be on better times of planting, or improved 
cultivation and harvesting techniques, or new ways of killing insects— 
all within the realm of possibility, considering the local setting. 


Soil Fertility and Erosion 

The improvement of the soil itself presents an important opportunity 
for increasing the productivity of the farms of the world. The use of 
commercial fertilizer is steadily increasing. In 1950-51, the world used 
almost 50 per cent more commercial fertilizer than in 1938-39.8* More 
than half of it was used in Europe. Fortunately, however, the rate of 
increase in Asia and Africa is almost on a par with the world average 

Most countries in southern Asia might substantially improve the 
fertility of the soil by using more farmyard manure. This, however, is 
a common fuel in India and elsewhere, and substitutes are not readily 
available. 

Better control of erosion is a very practical step that may increase 
productivity. Much land is lost each year because wind or water carries 
away precious top soil. Fortunately, erosion can often be minimized by 
relatively simple changes in farming techniques. 


Better Seeds and Livestock 

Of all solutions, improved seeds and animals may be the most im- 
portant in the near future. Better seed costs no more to plant, and no 
new machinery or harvesting techniques are involved. Yet this is a way 
of increasing production greatly in a short time. The development of 
hybrid corn is a classic example of improved production through better 
seeds. Hybrid corn may yield 15 to 20 per cent more than other varieties. 
Even more spectacular was the development of a variety of sugar cane 


™ Ibid., p. 25. 
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that increased the yield in one century from one ton to 10 tons per 
acre.®? Improving livestock, though more of a long-range project, has 
great importance. In India, for example, the cattle are considered sacred 
and cannot be used for beef. Yet the breeds might be improved with 
reference to milk production. 


All Together 

Considering these various possibilities of improving agricultural 
production, experts have indicated what could be done, if farmers 
merely applied what already is known about improved techniques. The 
following items are selected from one of the more conservative reports.‘° 


ESTIMATED ATTAINABLE INCREASE THROUGH IMPROVED PRACTICES 


Yield per acre 
(in bushels) 


Crop Country : 1935-39 1960 
Corn United States 28.1 36.7 
Soybeans United States 18.5 21.9 
Rice India 26.2 40.0 
Wheat India 10.7 20.0 
Rice China 52.5 70.0 
Corn China 24.2 35.0 


` These increases hinge upon some important “ifs.” If the world is at 
peace, if there is exchange of knowledge between the various nations, 
and if there is an adequate educational program which reaches all 
farmers, these increases may be achieved. 


Using Forest Resources 


Compared to the world’s farmers, the people who make a living 
directly from use of other natural resources are few indeed. This is 
despite the fact that some of these resources are very extensive. The 
forests, for example, cover nearly one-third of the land surface of the 
earth. Forest products are used in nearly every community on the globe. 
Yet the number of persons directly engaged in forest work probably is 
less than one per cent of the total labor force. In fact, both fishing and 
forest work are proportionately so small that it is common practice in 
census tabulations to include them with agriculture. 

The misuse of forest resources is one of the world’s great tragedies. 
It is estimated that “half the original forests of the world have 
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been eliminated from the face of the earth.” Much of this cutting, 
such as clearing certain lands for agriculture, undoubtedly was eco- 
nomically advantageous. But vast areas have been used carelessly. The 
original stand often was cut without regard for another growth of 
trees to follow, and fires followed the loggers. Soon an almost uninhabi- 
table waste land had replaced the primeval forest. 

In recent years there has been considerable improvement in the use of 
forest resources. In many instances private operators have become 
convinced that a policy of sustained yield is more profitable than one 
of mining timber resources, Yet, “only about a fifth or less of the 
world’s productive and accessible forest area is managed properly, while 
about half is being exploited without regard for continued productivity. 
+ + Cutting practices in the United States in 1945 were classed as poor 
or destructive on 64 per cent of all private forest land... . In Canada, 
more than two million acres on the average have been burned over each 
year during the last decade.’ These fires have destroyed about half as 
much marketable timber each year as is used by the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry. . . . In some forest areas of Argentina, not less than 30 
per cent of the stand has been destroyed by fire. . . . Forests have been 
almost completely destroyed in many parts of China, so that firewood is 
weighed on scales and costs so much that few families can afford to buy 
more than a handful of sticks at a time.’ 

These facts represent a shocking indictment of our society. It is not 
that there is any danger of a universal shortage of wood in the near 
future. But distribution and accessibility must be taken into account. 
There already are critical scarcities in some regions, and impending 
scarcities in others. Moreover, as the forests disappear, erosion is ac- 
celerated, floods increase, and reservoirs fill with silt. Thus directly or 
indirectly a decline in forest resources reduces the opportunity of liveli- 
hood for people, including many who may not be forest workers. 

In areas of forest decline and scarcity the solutions are obvious— 
reforestation and improved management. In fact forest plantations 
with new types of trees may, in some areas, supplant the use of the 
natural forest. “There is already a hybrid pine which, at three years, is 
more than twice as high and three times as heavy as the better type of 
the parent stock. It is confidently predicted that hybrid tree strains 

will be as common in 20 years or so as hybrid corn is today. When that 
time comes, commercial plantations could produce two or three times 
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as much timber as is produced by natural growth or by planting 
standard stock.”48 
Using Fish as a Resource 


The world’s fishermen, like the forest workers, are few in number. 
Only about five million people, approximately one-tenth of one per 
cent of the world’s labor force, are engaged in fishing for a living. Yet 
the weight of the fish catch is as much as one-third that of the total 
meat production of the world.‘ This extraordinary productivity is 
attracting attention now that the world must consider seriously the 
problem of its food supply. It is estimated that “the world’s fishing catch 
is now about 50 per cent greater than in prewar years.’"45 

For various reasons, nearly all commercial fishing is done in the 
northern hemisphere, estimates running as high as 98 per cent. The 
outstanding ocean fishing grounds are along the coasts of the North 
Pacific and the North Atlantic. In normal times Japanese fishermen take 
about one-fifth of the world’s total catch, making Japan by far the most 
important fishing nation in the world. Other major producers include 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., Norway, and the United Kingdom. 

The people who live in the islands and peninsulas of Asia include 
more fish in their diet than do any other people. It is estimated that 
in Thailand, the average person consumes more than 100 pounds of 
fish each year. Japan has a per capita consumption of more than 80 
pounds. Another area of high consumption is northwestern Europe. In 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, for example, per capita consumption is 
between 50 and 70 pounds annually. The consumption in the United 
States, on the other hand, is a mere 11 pounds per capita, and in the 
countries of eastern Europe it drops to about one pound per person 
per year.*® 

Increasing fish production and consumption is one way of helping to 
solve the world’s critical food problem. Merely extending the areas of 
fishing would be helpful, for vast ocean fishing grounds are still un- 
touched. The following figures suggest that technological improve- 
ments are an important factor. The average annual catch per fisherman 
in the Philippines, for example, is about 2,500 metric pounds; in Japan, 
more than 5,000; in the United States, more than 25,000. In Iceland the 


* Ibid., p. 714, See also U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook of Agriculture, 
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annual catch per fisherman reaches the staggering figure of nearly 
100,000 metric pounds. These contrasts are due in large part to the 
use by the western nations of more powerful boats and modern equip- 
ment, including sonic finders and airplanes for locating schools of fish. 

Recent developments in Pakistan may illustrate some of the poten- 
tialities and problems involved in improved use of fish resources. A 
Pakistan government report in 1949,“ noted that in spite of important 
resources of ocean fish there was “an underdeveloped state of marine 
fisheries.” This situation existed despite the fact that there was a good 
market, local and foreign, for certain fish products. But the problems 
were very great—The fishermen being illiterate and poor . . . methods 
of catching fish and curing them for local use or export were faulty 
. . . inadequate arrangements for transport.” Indeed the boats used by 
most of the fishermen were too small to reach certain of the valuable 
fishing grounds. 

A recent newspaper story about fishing in Pakistan has a different 
tone.‘ This story emphasizes new developments near Karachi, the 
capital, which promises to become a great commercial fishing center. 
There appears to be a special emphasis on shrimp. “A United States 
fish company has invested $50,000 in this phase of the project.” Of 
course, these achievements are no accident. The Pakistan government 
took the initiative in surveys and technological studies “hastened by a 
grant of $750,000 from the United States Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration.” Some enthusiastic Pakistanis even believe that Karachi is 
destined to be “the Fulton Fish Market of the World.” 

It is dangerous to draw sweeping conclusions from such local suc- 
cesses. The Pakistan situation may represent an exceptionally for- 
tunate combination of circumstances. Moreover, many grandiose 
schemes fail to take into account the possible depletion of fish re- 
sources. The fish supply in the ocean is not inexhaustible. For example, 
“the commercial sturgeon fishery of the United States, once of major 
importance, is now virtually extinct.”*° Another critical problem is that 
the effective protection of marine life must be based on international 
collaboration. Great disagreement exists among nations with regard to 
the conservation procedures which should be followed. 

In the light of this total situation, there may be special merit in the 
development of pond fisheries. This is an established procedure in 
many parts of the Orient, where an annual yield of more than a ton 

* Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of Pakistan, Livestock Wealth of 
Pakistan. Karachi: 1949. 
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to the acre is commonplace. The use of an area for producing a crop 
of fish need not be competitive with other uses. Often a bay or a marsh 
which is not suited to agriculture is converted into a fish pond. Rice 
paddies and irrigation canals may be used for commercial fish produc- 
tion without interfering with other functions. 


Using Mineral Resources 


The miners of the world are another important labor group which is 
relatively small. In no nation do the miners represent as much as three 
per cent of the labor force. The map shows the world distribution of 
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mineral production at a recent date. This pattern is consistent with 
that of other maps showing a contrast between the underdeveloped 
lands and the rest of the world. Anglo-America, Western Europe, and 
the Soviet Union dominate the production of minerals. These are also 
the areas where most mineral products are used. 

The pattern of reserves, however, is another matter. About half the 
world’s petroleum reserves are in the desert lands of the Near East. 
China has larger coal reserves than any country in Europe. These facts 
suggest still another way of improving the economy of underdeveloped 
lands. 


Foop FOR TOMORROW 


The Problem 


Although the population of the earth continues to grow, the produc- 
tion of food almost meets the demand. How long can this continue? Can 
the earth feed many more people? Some forecasts are pessimistic, hint- 


"Data from Van Royen, William and Bowles, Oliver. The Mineral Resources of 
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ing at world famine in the near future. Other predictions are optimistic, 
painting a rosy picture of almost limitless expansion of population and 
production. Perhaps the truth is between these two views. 

Food production can be increased significantly on lands now culti- 
vated. Although the population of the United States, for example, has 
more than doubled in about half a century, only 10 per cent more 
land has been put in crops during that time." Yet Americans are eating 
more food than they did at the turn of the century, and large surpluses 
are available to export. 

As noted earlier in this chapter, it appears certain that further in- 
creases in productivity may be expected. In the tropics, especially, 
certain new lands may be brought under cultivation. “A combination 
of increased acreage and better use of land, it is estimated, would more 
than double the world’s output of cereals and milk, more than triple 
the harvest of potatoes, tubers, fruits, and vegetables and result in 
vastly greater quantities of other foodstuffs.”* 

One may note in this connection that a growing population repre- 
sents not only more mouths to feed but also more hands to work. Anda 
more intensive use of the land normally contributes to greater pro- 
ductivity. 

Kellogg appropriately emphasizes that there is no fixed limit as to 
what land can be used for agriculture and what it can produce. 
“Modern science is continually changing the potentialities” of arable 
land. Moreover, “a sharp line cannot be drawn between the arable and 
the nonarable. Any estimate must be based on economic conditions, 
either consciously or unconsciously assumed. Greenhouses can be built; 
mountainsides can be terraced; stones can be removed; dikes can be 
built; water can be carried long distances.”** 

If the peoples of the world are to get enough to eat in the years 
ahead, however, education must make a special contribution. The 
knowledge necessary for better use of resources must become the 
common property of people everywhere. Although the United States 
cannot be expected to feed the world, this country has a great contribu- 
tion to make—“to help our fellow farmers of the world do a better job 
of farming so [that] they can raise their own standards of living. That 
is where the Point Four program of technical assistance and the foreign 
visitor come in. We can share our knowledge, our improved varieties, 
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our research technicians, our system of extension service, and our 
knowledge of insecticides. This is the only way substantial improve- 
ment can be made in the world food situation.”*+ 

Perhaps a major task of education in the schools, not only in this 
country but in all lands, is to implant the point of view that one nation 
can help other nations get ahead, and that the gain of one is the gain 
of all. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Nations Cooperate 


Donar» G. BISHOP 
Syracuse University 


NE OF the most significant characteristics of the twentieth century 
O is the amount and the variety of the cooperation which proceeds 
across national frontiers. This situation is all the more remarkable in 
view of the amount of international friction, competition, and even 
conflict which also exists. The twentieth century has witnessed the two 
greatest wars in history, and a series of smaller wars, to say nothing of a 
“cold war” which may continue for decades. Add the diplomatic rivalry, 
political pressures which have been eased by methods short of war, 
fierce economic competition, and psychological warfare waged in times 
of peace no less than in war, and the world is chaotic indeed. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Yet, having said all this, the fact remains that at no time in history 
were so many men and women involved in such a variety of activities 
related to international cooperation. Although the age-old dream of 
world peace has not yet been realized, one may well contend that the 
world is appreciably nearer to it in the twentieth century than ever 
before. 

When Pierre Dubois wrote his De Recuperatione Sanctae Terrae in 
1305, Emeric Cruce his Le Nouveau Cynee in 1623, or when the Abbe 
de St. Pierre, William Penn and Emmanuel Kant set forth their plans 
for a world without war, world peace was an idle dream. Nowhere was 
tkere any substantial political support for their ideas; and never was 
there any real chance of their plans being adopted. Only within the 
past 100 years have nations and their political leaders sought practical 


methods of achieving this dream. 


International Cooperation Is a Necessity Today 


This multiplication of international cooperation in recent times is 
due, in large part, to the changing nature of the modern world. Many 
factors contribute to increased international contacts. The most 
obvious is the invention and development of new methods of communi- 
cation and transportation. Improved communication and transporta- 
tion have made possible the rapid expansion of industrial and com- 
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mercial interests. A third factor is the increasing complexity of inter- 
national political relations, and a fourth the ever-widening field of 
activities—health, labor, agriculture, industry—with which national 
governments concern themselves in protecting the interests of their 
people. 


The Implications of Improved Transportation and Communication 


Communication and transportation have been revolutionized in the 
last century, with the introduction of the steamboat, railway, motor 
car, airplane, telegraph, telephone, cables, daily newspapers and 
weekly magazines, moving pictures, radio and television. The most 
obvious effect of the international dissemination of technical progress 
has been the multiplication of physical contacts across national 
frontiers. Water transportation had long been the subject of interna- 
tional control—organized control of Rhine river traffic dates to 1506— 
but the use of railways to assemble passengers and freight at the ports, 
and the quicker, more certain voyages of the steam-propelled ships 
ushered in a new era. If the crossing of the Atlantic by the first steam- 
boat early in the nineteenth century seemed to shrink the world, the 
result was less important than the introduction, in the last quarter of 
that century, of the first refrigerated vessel, and the consequent re- 
shaping of people’s dietary habits. 

Lindbergh’s flight across the Atlantic was headline news in its day, 
but this flight was far less significant than the fact that Pan-American 
Airways has made more than 40,000 trans-Atlantic flights without a fatal 
accident. The British are predicting that within a few years it will be 
possible to leave London at noon in a jet Comet and, with the five-hour 
time difference, arrive in New York at noon. This news is important 
not because it warms the cockles of patriotic British hearts but because 
of what it means to people, business, and governments in peace time, 
and to the commanders of bombing squadrons in time of war. These 
facts are listed to emphasize how close together the peoples of the 
world now are, how much international cooperation is involved in 
modern communication and transportation, and to suggest possibilitics 
for the future. 

When railways first crossed national frontiers, there were many inter- 
national complications. A person who boarded the Orient Express in 
Paris for Istanbul, could not just settle down to enjoy the thrill of 
international travel. He had to be prepared for customs and immigra- 
tion examination when entering Switzerland, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Turkey. The difficulties of such a journey have been eased, how- 
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ever, by international treaties providing for uniform bills of lading, 
reciprocal use of rolling stock, unified time tables, agreement on the 
fixing of responsibility for damages, and the easing of customs regula- 
tions. In some cases immigration regulations have not only been 
eased, as by the use of “sealed trains,” but practically eliminated. The 
ownership, management, and rate control of international railways 
are national, but a degree of international technical and administra- 
tive unity has been found to be not only possible but indispensable. 

These developments in transportation have had their counterparts 
in the field of communications. The Titanic disaster in 1912, for in- 
stance, served to dramatize the international usefulness of radio. 
Within a few months 43 governments negotiated a stronger and more 
comprehensive treaty covering safety at sea. All ships carrying 50 or 
more passengers were required to have radio communication. Later, 
at Washington in 1927, 74 governments reached agreement on the allo- 
cation of wavelengths and other technical matters. Since the United 
States government at that time did not recognize the Soviet govern- 
ment, the latter was not invited to this radio conference. The Soviet 
radio system, accordingly, developed without regard for the arrange- 
ments of the treaty, even though all countries saw the logic in having 
one universal system of wavelength allocations. Radio waves have no 
difficulty in crossing national frontiers! 

Media for the communication of ideas have increased the awareness 
among peoples of their many mutual interests and for that reason are 
related to the development of international cooperation. Witness the 
impact of the newspaper. It makes news from the whole world available 
to millions of people; some read it, others do not; some digest it care- 
fully, while others swallow it whole. Radio and television bring the 
history of the world to millions of living rooms each day. Who is to 
asess the impact of radio, for example, on the thoughts and behaviors 
n control of their governments, on their knowl- 


of peoples not now i 
and on their awareness of their inter-depend- 


edge of world problems, 
ence. 


Example of International Cooperation in Other Fields 


The effects of modern transportation and communication upon 
international cooperation have been paralleled in other fields. Con- 
sider, for example, the field of international economics where the de- 
velopment of new industrial processes and products (steel, oil, synthetic 
fibers, foods, chemicals) have led to a world-wide search for sources of 
raw materials and markets for finished goods. Despite conflicting na- 
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tional interests and competition for national advantage, there has 
been a tremendous amount of international cooperative effort. During 
an emergency, such as World War II with its joint shipping control, 
joint raw material procurement, joint food-stock distribution, and 
coordination of_industrial design and military equipment, this effort 
was dramatic. But this mutuality of effort is also evident at a hundred 
places in times of peace. The attempts of the United States government 
in recent years to reduce or eliminate trade between the West and the 
Iron Curtain countries have called attention to the economic inter- 
relatedness of the world. So few countries have both the raw materials 
and the technical skill to manufacture a bombing plane, to say nothing 
of less conventional military weapons, that most countries are unable 
to launch a modern war. This fact, however, does not lessen the 
danger to all from the few governments which can manufacture and 
maintain such weapons. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 


Nationalism dies hard. Men have so long been accustomed to think 
that their interests can best be protected by national efforts that it is 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, for them to view things differently. 
If it is true that “frontiers exist only for those who are incapable of 
soaring over them,” it is likewise true that most men and women have 
not yet developed much ability to soar. Some consciously oppose the 
trend towards increased cooperation; some are interested but scepti- 
cal; some are sympathetic and hopeful; a few are lyrically idealistic and 
blind to realities. 

It is always difficult to realize the slowness with which people accept 
new ideas. The written document of the Constitution of the United 
States was not “struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” It represented the accretion of centuries of experience in goverr- 
ment. How long and involved must be the process of developing such 
a concept as “the idea of national cooperation?” Such a concept rises in 
the minds of men and blossoms forth into institutional behavior pat- 
terns only after centuries of generative contemplation. At every stage 
the idea meets with resistance which constitutes the testing process by 
which its worth finally is established. 

Men have not found it possible to work together until they have 
overcome the opposition of those who preferred to exist separately, 
and they cooperate only in situations where the forces of local interest 
have been forced to yield. Our world, at any time, is characterized by 
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the greatest possible amount of national, and the least possible amount 
of international effort, just as in the United States there is the least 
possible surrender of powers by the states to the central government. It 


is important to realize that the surrender of power to any higher gov- 


ernmental authority occurs only when men have found no other 


practicable alternative. 
So long as national governments satisfied the postal needs of their 


people, there was no clamor for change. So long as national govern- 
ments were able to control the illegal drug traffic, even with modest suc- 
cess, they retained their control. So it was in the fields of health, labor 
regulation, agriculture, crime prevention, conservation of resources, 
protection of minorities, control over dependent peoples, and so on. 
When, however, the points of contact between governments and peo- 
ples increased, when transportation multiplied human mobility, when 
it became apparent that governments could not live unto themselves, 
then the national governments began a cooperative attack on mutual 
problems, They could avoid it no longer. 

International activity is, therefore, a necessity and not a luxury of 
modern existence. No country can keep its people from being influ- 
enced by the products, techniques and ideas of the rest of the world. 
Men may erect Chinese walls and Iron Curtains, they may try to remain 
isolated behind 3,000 miles of ocean, but these efforts cannot succeed. 


“There are no islands any more.” 
ATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


that national governments acting inde- 


When it becomes apparent : A 
pendently are unable to render some specific service, the men and 
women especially interested in this activity inevitably meet to discuss 


their problem. Often they propose some type of organization to focus 
interest on the problem and dinate the efforts of those working 


coor 
with it, and thus seek a solution through joint action. There are, ac- 
cordingly, hundreds of organiza 


tions in which private individuals from 
many lands have pooled their efforts to achieve a common goal; the 
League of Red Cross Societies, the World Alliance of the Y.M.C.A., 
the International Chamber of Commerce, the International Federation 
of University Women, the International Federation of Library Asso- 
Ciations, the International Political Science Association, the Interna- 
tional Wine Office, the Olympic Games Committee, the World Federa- 
tion of Education Societies, and a great variety of international trade 
unions. 


INTERN 
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PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


National Sovereignty as a Limiting Factor 


The first great problem of international organizations lies at just this 
point. Member governments retain their sovereign power almost en- 
tirely and where they have agreed to work together, they possess the 
right to re-assume their full power at any time. International organiza- 
tions are, therefore, voluntary associations in which any government 
which wishes may join, if it possesses the qualifications of membership 
as defined by those already members, in which it is committed to action 
only through its voluntary consent; and from which it may withdraw 
when it considers that its own purposes would best be achieved by 
doing so. This idea of national sovereignty is recognized in Article 2, 
Section 1, of the United Nations Charter: “The Organization is based 
on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its Members,” and it 
receives extra obeisance, perhaps, in the capitalization of “Member” as 
well as “Organization.” The national states have established a piece of 
machinery which they can use as they see fit, but they have not given it 
the power to coerce them into action. 

This weakness of the United Nations is the weakness of its members. 
Just as no automobile—however beautiful of line, efficient of motor, 
useful in action—can go anywhere except through the will of the 
driver, so with the United Nations. The Charter recognizes, however, 
that there are five main drivers for the U. N. machine, each with his 
own accelerator, brake, and steering gear. An auto, so equipped, would 
be operated only with difficulty, if at all, and it is not surprising that 
the U. N., thus equipped, sometimes steers an erratic course. 


The Rule of Unanimity 


This retention of national sovereignty for the members of inter- 
national organizations has resulted in the “rule of unanimity,” i.e., that 
a sovereign state cannot be bound by the decision of another but that it 
must, itself, agree to any measure which affects it. This rule, scrupu- 
lously observed in the past, is in process of being modified in the 
twentieth century in most international agencies. No decision by the 
General Assembly requires more than a two-thirds majority while in 
the Security Council no decision requires more than 7 of 11 votes. Both 
in the League and the United Nations, the practice has developed that 
when a nation does not vote on a matter, it is regarded as absent. “No 
one against” a proposition has come to mean the same as “unanimously 
accepted.” In both organizations, likewise, a party to a dispute is to re- 
frain from voting and is not, therefore, to be a judge in its own case. 
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There were many governments at the San Francisco Conference in 
1945 which opposed the adoption of a rule of unanimity but the Big 5 
were in favor of it. Faced with the alternative of allowing the major 
m of self-protection or of having them refuse 
to join the organization at all, the smaller states surrendered and al- 
lowed the “veto” to be written into Article 27 of the Charter. Even then 
there has been some question about the meaning of these words. Article 
27 says that important decisions shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members “including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members.” This was generally taken to mean “the concurring votes of 
all five of the permanent members” but in practice the failure of a Big 
Power to oppose a proposal allows the proposal to be adopted; an 
abstention, in other words, counts as tacit approval and not as a veto, 
despite the phrasing of the Charter. ‘ f 

Then in June 1950 when the North Korean aggression was being 
discussed the question arose as to whether the absence of a Big Power 
might be similarly interpreted, and the Security Council decided this 
matter affirmatively. The Soviet Union has subsequently insisted that 
the action taken by the Council is illegal, to which others have replied 
that the Soviet Union's intentional absence violated Article 28, Section 
1 which provides for representation of each member of the Council at 
call times, If the Soviet interpretation were accepted as legal, a perma- 

all action of the Council for 


nent member would be able to hamstring c 
such length of time as it might see fit to snes elt Bee 


ment on this point has yet been reached. If, therefore, the Big Powers 
are not yet willing to surrender the means of protecting their sovereign 
rights, they are easing somewhat the application of these means. 


powers to retain this for 


The Question of Domestic Jurisdiction 
Another problem is the question of “domestic jurisdiction.” Article 
2, Section 7, of the Charter states that “nothing contained in the present 


Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the Members to submit such matters to settlement under 


the present Charter,” except in the application of enforcement meas- 
ures against a state endangering peace. The states which have joined 
the United Nations thus have built a fence around their own territories 
and covered it with “Keep Out” signs. T. his principle of the inviolability 
of domestic jurisdiction is consistent with the idea of national sover- 
eignty, however much some people may regret the apparent necessity of 
its inclusion as a principle of the United Nations. 

It is not clear what matters are “essentially within the domestic juris- 
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diction” of a national government. The Soviet government has claimed 
that the continuing use of “warmongering” headlines in American 
newspapers was a threat to world peace, while to the American govern- 
ment this was a matter wholly within our domestic jurisdiction. At 
one time the General Assembly proceeded on the assumption, perhaps 
an improper one, that it did have the right to concern itself with the 
type of government existing in Spain. When the question of the Czecho- 
slovakian coup d’etat arose, the Soviet delegation which had urged 
strong action against the Franco regime now held that this new ques- 
tion was of domestic concern only. No international bill of rights would 
be very useful unless it permitted some international control over 
matters previously considered domestic. When the Indian government, 
for example, protested that the treatment of the Indian minority by the 
government of the Union of South Africa violated the United Nations 
Charter, the General Assembly passed a resolution which clearly im- 
plied that this matter was of international and not solely domestic con- 
cern. 

Faced with this problem, an international organization frequently 
confines itself to the making of recommendations, in the hope that the 
member governments will see that it is to their own interest to follow 
the recommendations. The World Health Organization, for example, 
unless it is invited, cannot enter a country and clean up a source of 
disease, no matter what are its international implications. A local 
government is not similarly kept off the property of individual citizens. 
Because we are more conscious of our local than our international prob- 
lems, we have been more jealous of our national sovereignty at this 
point than of our individual rights. 


The Divided Loyalties of International Civil Servants 


Another problem is that of personnel. All the employees of inter- 
national organizations must come from some country, bringing into the 
organization national backgrounds of culture and political viewpoint, 
and a sense of national loyalty that is almost as much a part of them as 
their skin. They have special difficulties not normally possessed by 
civil servants: a mixture of languages, a need to adjust to a new en- 
vironment (some members of the United Nations Secretariat found 
that air conditioning and fluorescent lighting were major psychological 
obstacles to their happiness), the desirability of a broad knowledge of 
and a tolerant attitude towards world problems, and the uncertainty 
of employment in an organization whose very future is uncertain. For 
several decades the director of the Pan American Union was always an 
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official of the United States government, until the Latin Americans 
grew bold enough to suggest that the organization would seem less like 
a tool of American diplomacy if a citizen of one of the other American 
Republics held this post. The Soviet complaint that Trygve Lie could 
| referee of the political football game 
in the United Nations, and the impasse which followed his resignation 
until Dag Hammarskjold was found acceptable to both sides of the 
cold war within the United Nations, jllustrates one of the personnel 
problems in the international area. It is easy to say that the Secretary- 
General is the only man who stands for the United Nations as a whole, 
but it is vastly more difficult to conduct the office in a manner which 
satisfies the United Nations as a whole. 

The rank and file members of the Secretariat demonstrate this prob- 
lem even better. The Versailles Conference was faced with two alter- 
Natives in establishing a secretariat for the League of Nations: (a) a 
secretariat consisting of groups of national civil servants, hired, paid, 
and controlled by their national governments but loaned temporarily 
to the international organization, OF (b) an international group free 
from national control and responsible only to the international organi- 
zation. The latter method was selected, and it worked so successfully 
during the history of the League that no other option was seriously 
considered at San Francisco. All members of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat are required to subscribe to the following oath as an evidence of 
their international reliability: “I solemnly swear (undertake, affirm, 
promise) to exercise in all loyalty, discretion, and conscience the func- 
tions entrusted to me as @ member of the international civil service of 
the United Nations, to discharge those functions and regulate my con- 
duct with the interests of the U nited Nations only in view, and not to 
seek or accept instructions in regard to the performance of my duties 
ther authority external to the Organization.” 

Despite some disagreements and the obvious problems of moulding 
into a single unit three thousand people from 60 countries, with differ- 
ent languages, customs, cultural backgrounds, and theories of public 
administration, the U. N. Secretariat is generally recognized as having 
reached and maintained a high level of competence. An interesting 
example of a situation involving competing national and international 
loyalties came in 1950 when the Assistant Secretary General for Security 
Council Affairs, Mr. Zinchenko, a Russian, had to provide staff services 
for the very sessions which his government was denouncing as illegal 

trymen in the Soviet delegation uniformly 


and from which his coun 
absented themselves. Yet, so far as 1s known, Mr. Zinchenko was not 


not properly serve as an impartia 


f, 
rom any government or 0 
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punished by his government despite its totalitarian control over Soviet 
citizens. 

An acute problem related to the dualism of loyalties of international 
civil servants has arisen because of the security program of the United 
States government. Does the United States government have the right 
or obligation to investigate and clear an American citizen who works 
for the United Nations? Has the United Nations the obligation to re- 
fuse employment to an American Communist because his own govern- 
ment refuses to hire him? Does the fact that Communist party members 
(at least those from other than Communist-controlled countries) 
are working for the United Nations endanger the operation of this 
organization? No final answers have been given to these questions. Yet 
they loom very large in the minds of many people, and affect their 
attitude toward the organization and its program. 


Military Sanctions 


Perhaps the place where conflict between national and international 
interests has become most serious is in relation to the application of 
military sanctions. The ability to prevent war is to many people the 
acid test of the success of the whole United Nations. Yet this is one of 
the areas in which we have had the least experience. Though the prob- 
lems involved in the use of international arbitration, mediation and 
conciliation, and even in the application of diplomatic and economic 
sanctions, are fairly well known, the same cannot be said of joint mili- 
tary efforts. Despite our lack of experience with military sanctions, and 
the failure of even economic sanctions against Italy, the United Nations 
Charter provides for the former. Within the first five years of its exist- 
ence, the organization was forced in Korea to apply military sanctions 
against an aggressor, and the support of this aggressor by one of the 


major powers made this experiment in collective security very hazard- 


ous. 
The United Nations has no armed forces of its own, except for a 


200-man Guard Force created for a very different type of action. Obliga- 
tions of the members to make portions of their own forces available, 
as national contingents in an “international army,” were unrealized, 
and the deliberations of the Military Staff Committee have been 
stymied completely. . 
The fact that there was in the area a military leader familiar with 
Far Eastern problems did not settle the problem but did serve to raise 
other questions. To what extent was General MacArthur bound by 
commitments to the United States; the United Nations? What did he 
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have to do, in the fall of 1950, to obtain permission to move north of 
the $8th parallel? Can a military campaign be fought as a holding ac- 
tion until the basic strategy has been decided by those making the 
political decisions? How can the commander of an international force 
—UN or NATO-solve the problems of different languages, systems of 
training, kinds of weapons, systems of supply, and so on? What is the 
political consequence of a decision by an American general to order 
a British, Turkish, or Colombian unit to attack a position whose cap- 
ture will involve heavy casualties? What happens to the American gen- 
eral if his fellow-countrymen sustain nearly all the casualties? These 
questions illuminate the problems: where does national control leave 
off and international control begin? In Korea, the United Nations has 
been trying to wage a political, economic, psychological, and military 
offensive, But the military commanders, diplomats, legislators, and the 
public opinion which must sustain this offensive are in part national 


and in part international. Can such a venture succeed? 


Other Problems 

There are still other problems which must be dealt with in an at- 
tempt to achieve international cooperation. Nothing has been said of 
finance, of the many constitutional and legal problems involved, of 
the internal political factors which often undercut the best-laid plans 
of men, of the jealousies and suspicions which linger in the minds of 
even the widest-visioned leaders. The transfer of power from national 
to international agencies has been bitterly contested every inch of the 
way. It is little wonder that international organizations are weak and 
that they find it difficult to secure cooperation from people of diverse 


backgrounds. 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ment that national governments have been 


willing to cooperate sufficiently to make international organizations 
possible. Such cooperation obviously is easier to achieve in fields of 
service—an international health organization or a North Atlantic ice- 
berg patrol—than in the political and legal fields. A world climate 
characterized by national sovereignty is not conducive to the settlement 
of international legal disputes, yet the last 50 years have witnessed the 
establishment of the Central American Court of Justice, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice of the League, and the International 
Court of Justice of the UN. These were adjudicative courts, a step 
forward from the arbitration courts of nineteenth century dreams. The 


It is an important achieve 
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former are permanent courts, with elected judges, attempting to reach 
a judicial decision by applying a known-in-advance set of legal princi- 
ples to a specific situation instead of trying to arrive at a politically- 
palatable compromise as was the case with the arbitral bodies. 

A dozen years ago proposals for such economic unification as Bene- 
lux, the Schuman Plan, and the European Payments Union would have 
seemed visionary, yet all these are now in operation. Who would have 
dared to predict, on VE-day in 1945, that within a decade the citizens 
of 15 European countries would be meeting, and speaking as individu- 
als rather than as diplomats, in the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe? Who would have thought that the United States would 
form a military alliance with a dozen European countries, that an 
international military staff would be functioning, with troops, navies, 
and air forces participating in joint maneuvers? Who would have 
dared to suggest that French and German military forces might be 
joined, with others, into one common defense system? Yet two of these 
have happened, and the last is within the realm of the possible. There 
is even some likelihood of a federated Western Europe within our life- 
time. The existence of such organizations is, in itself, a tribute to hu- 
man ingenuity and determination. 

International organizations, however numerous, are of little relative 
value unless they are able to translate the dreams of scholars and philo- 
sophers into tangible achievements for the benefit of the people. It is 
against this type of achievement that international organizations will 
be weighed on the scales of history. Based on the accomplishments of 
the first 50 years of their development, they will not be found wanting. 


Keeping the Peace—the Ultimate Test of Success 


International organizations ultimately will be judged in terms of 
their ability to keep peace, regardless of all other accomplishments. 
This is not only a crucial but also a most difficult area in which to 
work, The problems which cause wars are the kind which governments 
are reluctant to submit to adjudication, conciliation, and arbitration. 
Nor will they, usually, relish or even permit the intervention of an in- 
ternational organization to keep the peace. It is therefore nothing short 
of amazing that the League of Nations and the United Nations should 
have been able, in the short space of 50 years, to achieve so much suc- 
cess in this area. “Success” in this instance must be measured not only 
in terms of actually keeping the peace but also in terms of strengthen- 
ing the power and prestige of the international organization concerned. 

The League played an important role in the settlement of the follow- 
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ing problems, each of which was a threat to or a violation of the peace: 
Aaland Islands, Albanian boundary, Upper Silesia, the Hungarian 
Optants, Mosul, the Greek-Bulgarian border, and Leticia. The United 
Nations has been instrumental in “solving” these problems: Soviet 
troops in Iran, British and French occupation of Syria and Lebanon, 
guerrilla war in Greece, Indonesia, Palestine, Kashmir, the Berlin 
blockade, and Korea. True, the League failed to meet all major tests 
of this kind: Manchuria, Italy, the Spanish Civil War, the Sino-Japa- 
nese war, and World War II. It might be argued that one failure involv- 
ing a major conflict might cancel out a dozen successes in the case of 
nations unable to withstand international pressure. The success of the 
United Nations in stopping the aggression of the North Koreans and 
the Red Chinese, and in bringing hostilities to an end in Korea, what- 
ever may happen in the future, is especially noteworthy. This conflict 
clearly involved the Great Powers, one of whom was on the side of the 
aggressors. It was the kind of problem with which the United Nations 
was not supposed to be able to deal. It is still too early to say conclu- 
sively that the international police action in Korea was the first time 
in history that an international body was able to stem aggression, and 
that this fact marks a major turning point in che development Geiten 
national cooperation. Yet, at the present time, this A is = 
and the history books of the future may well have m pi AE ORA 

the importance of “Korea 1950.” In the first five years of its existence, 


17 disputes and situations dangerous to peace were brought to the 
s-an impossible load for so weak and 


attentior he United Nation k : 

young a eo to bear. Yet in that time five armed conflicts 

were kinu to an end Today there are no military communiques 
a + . . 

from Greece, Indonesia, Palestine, Kashmir, and Korea oe if these 

problems have not yet finally been resolved. This gives hope for larger, 


more important achievements in the future. 

complishments 

s of successful achievement are found in 
] fields. The International Labor Organization, 
cracy in action in which workers and em- 
ployers as well as governments are represented, has drawn up more 
than 70 international Jabor treaties, dealing with such problems as the 
eight-hour day; conditions in agricultural production; abolition of 
night work for women and children; and employment of women before 
and after childbirth. It is not yet possible to assess fully the effect of 
these treaties, since they depend on national ratification and enforce- 
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ment, but no one would deny that they have provided an important 
impetus to improved labor standards in many countries. The Uni- 
versal Postal Union continues to administer the services necessary for 
making the whole world one postal territory, in which more than two 
billion pieces of international mail are delivered each year. How much 
is this service worth to the governments and businessmen of the world, 
or even to American business alone? The International Civil Aviation 
Organization has established standards for international aviation: 
safety regulations, crew training and experience, maps and charts, 
scheduled routes, and so on. The same organization also established a 
network of ships in the North Atlantic—half a million people per year 
fly across the North Atlantic—which served both as weather stations and 
rescue ships in time of disaster.1 Sixty-nine passengers were saved be- 
cause of this system in the crash of the Bermuda Sky Queen in 1947. 
Ata time like this, nationality is of no concern; no one asks, “Are these 
passengers ours?”; this is an international service. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has surveyed 70 countries 
to ascertain the relation of food supplies to needs, and has determined 
that the problem is not one of too many but of too few food supplies. In 
1949 this organization created the International Rice Commission, the 
first international agency to deal with the production and use of a 
staple food which is important in the diet of half the world’s popula- 
tion. FAO developed a vaccine for rinderpest, which has killed a mil- 
lion cattle per year in China, and had started a program to vaccinate 15 
million cattle annually before Communist policies intervened. This 
body has also concerned itself with hog cholera, foot-and-mouth disease, 
culosis of cattle, and poultry diseases. FAO campaigns have al- 
mplished what many national governments acting alone 
have been able to do for years. 

Health Organization has fought malaria in 20 different 
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undertook to inoculate the entire population of the country. What 
value, in terms of lives and money, should be assigned to the epidemi- 
ological bureau organized in Singapore in 1925 to collect information 
on disease from 140 ports of the Far East and to broadcast this infor- 
mation by radio to 125 public health authorities? 

It has been estimated that the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) had benefited 60,000,000 children 
up to the end of 1952. Twenty-five million were tested, and nine million 
vaccinated for tuberculosis; nine million were tested, and 2,500,000 
treated for yaws, bejel and prenatal syphilis; 10,000,000 were protected 
against malaria; and 700,000 were immunized against diphtheria and 
whooping cough. More than 4,000 maternal and child welfare centers 
have been established or assisted by this organization, and two billion 
servings of milk have been provided for 11,000,000 children in 57 
countries for varying periods of time. Who is to say what future states- 
men, authors, physicians, educators are included in this group whose 
lives have been aided by this one international organization? 

These are but a few of the hundreds of accomplishments of inter- 
national agencies within recent years. Nothing has been said here of 
the resettlement of refugees and displaced persons after two world wars, 
the varied projects undertaken by Unesco, a thousand examples of 


` technical assistance in a hundred underdeveloped areas, studies and 


recommendations on human rights, the work of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in improving conditions among non-self-governing peoples, the 
legal work of the International Court of Justice, the International 
Monetary Fund and the Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Not a word about the economic, political, and psychological recovery 
brought about by the Truman Doctrine, or the Marshall Plan, or the 
Colombo Plan. Nothing of the consultation pacts, the codification of 
international law, the new highways and sanitary facilities sponsored by 


` the Organization of American States. For each example of international 


conflict there are a dozen examples of international cooperation; for 
every sore spot, a bright spot; for every threat to peace, a situation 
where international goodwill has been created. 


A Loox AHEAD 


What of the future? There is no reason to believe that this trend 
towards greater jnternationalization has come to an end. The forces of 
nationalism are fighting a delaying action. It is unlikely that they will 
be able to come back and win the last and decisive battle. This state- 
ment does not imply that the world will be engulfed with a rush of 
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ment, but no one would deny that they have provided an important 
impetus to improved labor standards in many countries. The Uni- 
versal Postal Union continues to administer the services necessary for 
making the whole world one postal territory, in which more than two 
billion pieces of international mail are delivered each year. How much 
is this service worth to the governments and businessmen of the world, 
or even to American business alone? The International Civil Aviation 
Organization has established standards for international aviation: 
safety regulations, crew training and experience, maps and charts, 
scheduled routes, and so on. The same organization also established a 
network of ships in the North Atlantic—half a million people per year 
fly across the North Atlantic—which served both as weather stations and 
rescue ships in time of disaster.1 Sixty-nine passengers were saved be- 
cause of this system in the crash of the Bermuda Sky Queen in 1947. 
Ata time like this, nationality is of no concern; no one asks, “Are these 
Passengers ours?”; this is an international service. ; 

The Food and Agriculture Organization has surveyed 70 countries 
to ascertain the relation of food supplies to needs, and has determined 
that the problem is not one of too many but of too few food supplies. In 
1949 this organization created the International Rice Commission, the 
first international agency to deal with the production and use of a 
staple food which is important in the diet of half the world s popula- 
tion. FAO developed a vaccine for rinderpest, which has killed a mil- 
lion cattle per year in China, and had started a program to vaccinate 15 
million cattle annually before Communist policies intervened, This 
body has also concerned itself with hog cholera, foot-and-mouth disease, 
tuberculosis of cattle, and poultry diseases. FAO campaigns have al- 
ready accomplished what many national governments acting alone 
would not have been able to do for years. 

The World Health Organization has fought malaria in 20 different 
countries. After the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration and the World Health Organization had supervised the spray- 
ing of 100,000 acres of malarial swamps in Greece, the incidence of 
malaria in some districts fell from 85 to 5 per cent. WHO directed the 
immunizing of eight and one-half million people against tuberculosis 
in India and of one million in Pakistan; three million were treated for 
yaws in Haiti, Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines. When cholera 
broke out in Egypt an alltime record for halting a cholera epidemic 
was established. The Egyptian government, with the aid of WHO, 
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undertook to inoculate the entire population of the country. What 
value, in terms of lives and money, should be assigned to the epidemi- 
ological bureau organized in Singapore in 1925 to collect information 
on disease from 140 ports of the Far East and to broadcast this infor- 
mation by radio to 125 public health authorities? 

It has been estimated that the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) had benefited 60,000,000 children 
up to the end of 1952. Twenty-five million were tested, and nine million 
vaccinated for tuberculosis; nine million were tested, and 2,500,000 
treated for yaws, bejel and prenatal syphilis; 10,000,000 were protected 
against malaria; and 700,000 were immunized against diphtheria and 
whooping cough. More than 4,000 maternal and child welfare centers 
have been established or assisted by this organization, and two billion 
servings of milk have been provided for 11,000,000 children in 57 
countries for varying periods of time. Who is to say what future states- 
men, authors, physicians, educators are included in this group whose 
lives have been aided by this one international organization? 

These are but a few of the hundreds of accomplishments of inter- 
national agencies within recent years. Nothing has been said here of 
the resettlement of refugees and displaced persons after two world wars, 
the varied projects undertaken by Unesco, a thousand examples of 
technical assistance in a hundred underdeveloped areas, studies and 
recommendations on human rights, the work of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in improving conditions among non-self-governing peoples, the 
legal work of the International Court of Justice, the International 
Monetary Fund and the Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Not a word about the economic, political, and psychological recovery 
brought about by the Truman Doctrine, or the Marshall Plan, or the 
Colombo Plan. Nothing of the consultation pacts, the codification of 
international law, the new highways and sanitary facilities sponsored by 

` the Organization of American States. For each example of international 
conflict there are a dozen examples of international cooperation; for 
every sore spot, a bright spot; for every threat to peace, a situation 
where international goodwill has been created. 


A Loox AHEAD 


What of the future? There is no reason to believe that this trend 
towards greater internationalization has come to an end. The forces of 
nationalism are fighting a delaying action. It is unlikely that they will 
be able to come back and win the last and decisive battle. This state- 
ment does not imply that the world will be engulfed with a rush of 
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internationalism, but only that the long, slow steps of time march in 
this direction. 

Some men are already formulating the constitution of a world 
federation. But any thought that such a goal will be achieved in the 
near future is too optimistic. The minds of men are not yet ready to 
accept so great a surrender of power by national governments. Tragic 
as “too little and too late” may be, a far greater disaster might well re- 
sult from “too much, too soon.” Schiller once wished to become a citizen 
of the world “who serves no prince. I lost my aes to exchange 
it for th d.” Few of us are ready for this. : 

Beler foe ee process! Is it not preferable to consoli- 
date the gains which have made, to obtain universal anid solid support 
for the international institutions already established, to improve their 
structure, develop their power, and multiply their accomplishments? 
The primary responsibility for the future success of the United Na- 
tions, and perhaps of all international organizations, rests at present 
with the American people. Are we now providing the maximum sup- 
port for the agencies to which we belong? Are we using them to the 
best of our ability and their capacity? Are we setting as good an ex- 
ample as we should to other governments and other peoples? Do our 
people realize their responsibility for making agencies of international 
cooperation succeed? Yet, is this not the final definition of our respon- 
sibility for world leadership? 
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PART TWO 


WAYS OF LIVING IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


CHAPTER V 


The United States and World Affairs 


FreD Harvey HARRINGTON 
University of Wisconsin 


HROUGH the years most American writers have made a sharp dis- 
L ioi between domestic and foreign policy. Such a distinction is 
no longer possible. To understand the role of the United States in 
world affairs, one must know a lot about domestic developments in this 
country. And to understand domestic matters, one must be well aware 
of the global situation of the American republic. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Let us begin with the economic side. Many now view a discussion of 
economic factors with suspicion. (Have not leftists used the economic 
interpretation since the days of Karl Marx?) Actually, of course, eco- 
nomic interpretations long preceded Marx; we encounter them in the 
age of Thucydides. Conservative writers have recognized economic 
forces as clearly as have radicals. To be sure, it is easy to overplay 
economic motivation. This was done in the 1930's, when the Great 
Depression turned all eyes toward economic problems. More recently, 
the tide has turned the other way. Many authors now ignore or under- 
estimate economic forces. That is unfortunate. Economic influences 


should be identified, and set in their proper place in the total pattern. 


Farming Nation to Industrial Power 


American economic history is, 
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Foreign policy, too, was largely agrarian in character. Farmers wanted 
and obtained territory, for the land involved, for protection against 
Indians, to secure river outlets to the sea. Thus, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the United States annexed Florida and the lands 
west of the Mississippi. 

Then, within a single lifetime, the United States became indus- 
trialized. Agriculture remained important, as it is today. But, sometime 
between 1850 and 1900, the factory replaced the farm as the basic pro- 
ducing unit in the American economy. The shift was logical. Increased 
wealth produced the capital necessary for industrialization. A growing 
population provided the labor force and the market required by a 
manufacturing economy. Greater knowledge supplied the scientific and 
technological skill needed for the exploitation of natural resources, for 
improved transportation, and for construction and operation of 
efficient factories. Finally, the American government looked favorably 


on manufacturing. 


Meeting the Problems of an Industrial Age 

Although natural, the change involved painful readjustments. Rural 
living gave way to city living. Economic institutions had to be re- 
weighed in the light of new conditions. Religion and education had to 
cope with strange new problems. Americans had to decide whether 
their democratic system, built in a farming age, fitted the industrial 
era. 

Disapproving much of what they saw, many Americans wanted to go 
back to the old days. Among other things, the Civil War involved the 
opposition of southern agriculturalists to the growing influence of 
northern industry, finance and commerce. A generation later a great 
farm spokesman, William Jennings Bryan, argued that agriculture was 
basic to the American economy and to American democracy. “Burn 
d leave our farms,” he said in the campaign of 1896, 
ll spring up again as if by magic. But destroy our 
streets of every city in the country.” 
table in view of the natural 
ial benefits associated with 
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‘resources of the United States and the mater: 


industrialization and urbanization. 
America, then, was not going back-to-the-farm. But how to meet the 


problems of the urban and industrial age? Some few believed that the 
free enterprise system of the agrarian past would not fit the manufac- 
turing era. At the end of the nineteenth century, Populists, Socialists, 
and others were talking about the defects of the capitalistic economy, 
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and the merits of government ownership. Reaching its peak in 1912, 
Socialism thereafter declined in the United States. The decision, plainly, 
was to retain the capitalistic system. 

To retain—but also to change. Competition had been an essential 
ingredient of the nation’s traditional capitalistic economy. Indus- 
trialization brought great combinations which threatened to eliminate 
competition. Hoping to restore the competitive spirit, reforming 
politicians launched an anti-trust movement in the progressive era, 
1901-1917. When trustbusting yielded only meager results, emphasis 
was shifted during Wilson's first administration to the regulation of 
business in the public interest. The depression that followed the crash 
of 1929 further increased the influence of the United States govern- 
ment in the nation’s economy. The New Deal of 1933-1938 added 
materially to the role of the government with reference to agriculture 
and labor, manufacturing, trade, and finance. And, despite complaints 
about big government, it appeared certain that this new relationship 
would remain permanent. This was evident in the history of the first 
years of the Eisenhower administration. 


Industrialization Influences Foreign Policy 


The industrialization of the United States influenced foreign policy, 
just as it influenced every other aspect of American life. Imports had 
exceeded exports in the United States of the farming age; and invest- 
ment capital had flowed into the American republic. Manufacturing 
changed the trade balance in a spectacular way in the 1870's. From that 
decade down to the present, American exports have exceeded imports. 
In addition, American financiers began exporting capital, and during 
World War I, the United States shifted from a debtor to a creditor 
status. 

There were other changes, too. Traditionally, the American republic 
had exported farm products such as cotton and wheat, and had im- 
ported manufactured goods. Agricultural exports remained significant 
in the industrial age, for the factories turned out machines that in- 
creased farm production. There was, however, a noticeable shift in 
emphasis, as exports of manufactured products such as iron and steel 
goods and textiles boomed. Imports also changed, as Americans in- 
creased their purchases of tin, rubber and other raw materials for their 


factories; and sugar, coffee, and tropical fruits for the new city popu- 
lations. 


Noting the new trends, many Americans called for a new foreign 


policy. The new manufactures, it was thought, would be sold chiefly in 
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Latin America and the Far East. The United States would obtain its 
needed raw materials from the same regions; and, as capital export 
increased, these economically underdeveloped areas would offer the 
best investment opportunities. In these regions, the American republic 
would have stiff competition from long-industrialized Great Britain, 
and from such rising manufacturing countries as Germany and Japan. 
Thus an active foreign policy would be required, one centered not on 
Europe but on Latin America and the Orient. 

Strategic and moral considerations were in the picture, too. These 
factors, working with the economic forces, prepared Americans to 
approve of the annexation of colonies in Latin America, the Pacific, 
and the Far East at the turn of the century—Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Guam, Samoa. The acquisition of colonies, however, was 
not the key part of American overseas expansion. The greater emphasis 
was on economic expansion, strategic control, and diplomatic influence. 
If one views expansion in terms of territorial annexation, American 
Overseas expansion was virtually over by 1900. Little save the Virgin 
Islands has been added since; and the American republic has moved 
away from colonialism by giving independence to the Philippines and 
commonwealth status to Puerto Rico. But when one puts expansion in 
economic, strategic, and diplomatic terms, it is evident that the expan- 
sion of the United States did not stop in 1901. Rather it has continued 
to the present, constituting one of the major trends in American 
history. 

When the United States became industrialized, many felt that over- 
seas activity would play a very large part in American economic life. It 
appeared likely that the new factories could produce much more than 
could be consumed at home; and with profits on domestic investments 
declining, as they did between the Civil War and 1900, overseas invest- 
ments seemed exceedingly attractive. Things, though, did not work out 
exactly as anticipated. With rising living standards, America’s capacity 
to consume proved much greater than had been calculated. In the 
twentieth century, domestic trade made up 90 per cent, foreign trade 
only 10 per cent, of total American commerce. Many domestic invest- 
ments turned out to be more profitable than had been expected. 
Investments abroad yielded even larger returns; but they were risky. 
American investments were endangered by great revolutions— Mexico 
in 1910, China in 1911, Russia in 1917. World depression in the 1930's 
caused defaults in Latin America, Central Europe and elsewhere, and 


brought exchange controls to plague investors. 
Obviously, then, the turn-of-the-century experts had misjudged the 
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American need for overseas connections. Noting this some Americans 
urged their country to abandon distant adventures; to make the western 
hemisphere self-sufficient economically, politically, and strategically. 
This argument was very telling in the 1930’s, when it was used by such 
intellectuals as Charles A. Beard. It seemed sensible, in that decade of 
depression, to concentrate on one’s own problems, rather than to try to 
wrestle with apparently insoluble world problems. Continental isolation 
also seemed to be in line with the American tradition of isolation, 
spelled out in Washington’s Farewell Address and other historic docu- 
ments. And, above all, it might keep us out of an impending world war. 


The Importance of Foreign Trade 


But it did not work. Although foreign commerce is but a tenth of 
total American trade, it is an important tenth. Foreign sales mean the 
difference between profit and loss to many American manufacturers. 
Others rely on strategic materials obtainable only in the eastern hemi- 
sphere. So there was very much talk of the advantages of economic iso- 
lation; but the policy-makers moved in the other direction. Some 
officials, including Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, spoke 
of preparing for possible permanent loss of foreign markets. Mean- 
while, however, the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration devoted 
much of its effort to pushing exports, by devaluation of the dollar, by 
reciprocal trade agreements, and by Export-Import loans. 

That happened in the crisis of the 1930's. In the 1950's there is even 
less chance of shifting from a world €conomy to continental isolation. 
World War II had increased our economic ties with foreign lands. The 
United States is no longer self-sufficient. Foreign trade is now more 
than the traditional 10 per cent of total American trade. Moreover, 
there is a keener recognition than before of our economic dependence 
on international activity. American businessmen frankly state that 
high returns depend on good foreign outlets. Labor union officials say 
that full employment is impossible without heavy exports. Farm spokes- 
men note that high prices are tied to large sales overseas. The Marshall 
Plan won support from all these groups, not only as humanitarian, and 
later as a stop-Russia program; but also because of what it meant in 
terms of dividends, jobs, and the reduction of farm surpluses, 


Business and Government Encourage Foreign Trade 


When the United States emerged as an industrial power, private 


€ of foreign economic operations. But 
d, as in pushing the Open Door policy 
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of 1899 to provide equal commercial privileges in China. Government 
activity markedly increased with American participation in World War 
I. While the United States was neutral, 1914-17, private American 
financiers did the lending to the Allies, to the tune of $2 billion. During 
and after American participation, the United States Treasury took over 
the lending, and advanced over $10 billion. Simultaneously, the govern- 
ment supervised commercial as well as financial matters. 

Private enterprise came back in the 1920's. The government, how- 
ever, was extremely active in the foreign field, promoting exports of 
both goods and capital. Depression brought back government lending 
in the 1930's with the establishment of the Export-Import Bank. Then 
came World War II, 1939-45, which involved the United States govern- 
ment in every aspect of trade and finance. The Lend-Lease program 
ran to figures far beyond the capacity of private merchants, manufac- 
turers and bankers, over $40 billion. 

Since 1945 the government has been trying to get private enterprise 
back into the picture. Considering the difficulties encountered—state 
trading, export controls, and the Iron Curtain—the effort has been 
moderately successful. American businessmen are buying and selling 
in tremendous quantities in all parts of the free world. American 
financiers are investing huge sums abroad—a billion dollars in oil 
properties alone from 1950 to 1952. But the government is more closely 
involved than in former years. In these troubled times, private oil 
investments in the Middle East take on a public character. Exports of 
American machines and cotton are financed partly by the government's 
foreign aid programs. The Treasury has provided multi-billion dollar 
subsidies for postwar rehabilitation (UNRRA); and for strengthening 
our allies on the economic front (Marshall Plan, ECA); and the military 
front (Truman Doctrine, North Atlantic Pact). Quite plainly, the 
government is in the economic picture to stay. 


The Dollar Gap 


How does it all add up? The unexampled prosperity of American 
ecade is closely linked to American activity over- 


seas. Fighting the Axis in World War II has meant full employment 
here at home, and high farm prices. But it has also meant battle 
casualties, heavy taxation, and a staggering national debt. American 
energies and resources have been used to destroy as well as to build. 
And in the necessary job of meeting immediate crises, the United 
States has been unable to tackle its fundamental economic problem: 
how to get payment for American exports. 


citizens in the past d 
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The problem is a major one. The United States is both a manufac- 
turing nation and an agricultural nation, having exportable surpluses 
in both fields. We send huge quantities of goods abroad. Foreign 
countries cannot pay for these products in gold, since the United 
States has the bulk of the world stores of that precious metal, carefully 
stored at Fort Knox. Payment in goods is indicated. In many fields, 
however, foreign products cannot hope to compete with goods turned 
out by American producers. Where foreign countries might hope to 
make sales, they are likely to run into the American tariff. Imports into 
the United States thus lag far behind exports from this country. Part 
of the difference is taken care of by American investments abroad, 
although these, of course, only postpone the day of reckoning. American 
capital investments overseas yield profits, e.g-, 22 per cent a year for 
oil investments in 1952. Much of this can be reinvested, yielding 
further profits. The problem comes when the American wants to bring 
his profits home, a difficult task under the present balance of interna- 
tional payments. The inevitable result is that the United States gives 
away large sums of money, billions. Labels vary—Lend-Lease, military 
aid, and so on—but, however described, it is money charged against the 
American taxpayer, and transferred abroad. American citizens are glad 
enough to supply what is needed in the present emergency. But if the 
emergency passes, or becomes permanent, the problem must be faced. 

The solution is not immediately at hand. The problem, however, 
should be presented to all Americans as clearly and as forcefully as 
possible. For here we have one of the great tasks of American citizens 
in the decades ahead. Presidents Truman and Eisenhower have both 
called attention to certain aspects of the problem. So have leading 
businessmen. Henry Ford II has called for an end to the old protective 
tariff system. Others disagree—notably, manufacturers who fear foreign 
competition more than does the auto industry. It has been suggested 
that tariff cuts might be linked to subsidies for American producers 
hit by foreign competition. But there will be much discussion before 
a satisfactory solution is forthcoming. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


f Weighed in world-power terms, the United States was very feeble 
in the early days of the republic. Yet Americans were seldom concerned 
about the national security. Frontiersmen did worry about Indian 
ak and on a few occasions, as when Napoleon acquired Louisiana, 
and when the Monroe Doctrine was promulgat ri d 
invasion from abroad. Generally, Aal s erar 
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felt secure, protected by three thousand miles of ocean and by the 
preoccupation of the European powers with Old World problems. 


The New and the Old 

Today the United States is far from feeble. We have the greatest 
naval force the world has ever known, stronger than the British Navy 
in the days of greatest glory. We have a substantial standing army, and 
a strong air force. With our allies, we control both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. We have bases in both hemispheres; and we appear to 
be well ahead of the Russians in the development of atomic weapons. 
And yet, for all this strength, we feel insecure. 

The reasons are not hard to find. In the old days, the very weakness 
of the American republic left us out of consideration in the balance of 
power. A century of growth has made the United States the strongest 
industrial power on earth; involved, in consequence, in every global 
controversy. Then, too, distances have shrunk in the air age. Some 
Americans have continued to stress the distance factor, saying that our 
New World location still makes it possible for us to keep clear of wars 
in Europe and Asia. But continental isolation is not what it once was. 
Former President Herbert Hoover, a determined  stay-off-the-Old- 
World-mainland man, grants that the United States must include the 
British Isles and Formosa in the American pattern of continental 
defense. 

The history of the United States is not a peaceful history. In the 
century from 1776 to 1876 American people fought four major wars, 
and many minor ones. All these conflicts, though, involved problems 
associated with the continental United States, and were fought by 
military forces hastily assembled for the task in hand. The American 
republic early organized an officer-training program, the Military 
Academy at West Point being set up before the War of 1812, the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis before the War with Mexico. But most Ameri- 
cans distrusted the professional military man. The standing army was 
mall, the general belief being that volunteers could handle any 
and naval planning stressed defense of American territory. 
at Navy vessels would roam the seas in wartime, on 
but no one expected that American fleets 


kept s 
emergency, 
It was assumed th 
commerce-raiding missions; 
would fight major battles far from home shores. 


The United States Becomes a Sea Power 


The industrial era brought important changes at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The new world-wide interests of the United States 
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called for a large Navy. Steam power and iron were replacing sails and 
wooden ships, and American factories were capable of turning out the 
new vessels. The United States began building a modern Navy in the 
1880's, stepping up the program in the following decade. By then 
the writings of Captain Alfred T. Mahan were convincing policy 
makers of the importance of sea power, and of the close relationship 
between economic expansion and naval strength. Mahan also stressed 
the need for battleships that could fight far from the United States; 
the value of coaling stations and naval bases; the strategic importance 
of an isthmian canal; the great role of the Pacific in the American 
future; and the desirability of Anglo-American cooperation. 

War with Spain in 1898 demonstrated that the United States was an 
important naval power. The war also gave the United States bases in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, and in the Pacific—Philippines and Hawaii. 
Though Hawaii was annexed in 1898, the United States had obtained 
naval rights at Pearl Harbor some years before. In 1906 Britain with- 
drew her fleet from the Caribbean. This strengthened Britain in Euro- 
pean waters; and it gave the United States strategic control of the 
northern part of Latin America. That control was tightened in 1914, 
when the United States opened the Panama Canal. Back in 1898 it 
had seemed likely that the American republic would bid for naval 
supremacy in the Pacific. But, after making an unsuccessful bid for a 
base in China, the United States chose in 1909 to confine defense lines 
to the eastern Pacific, i.e., to the area east of the line from Alaska to 
Hawaii and Panama. 


Involvement in Two World Wars 


By 1914, then, the United States had secured strategic control of the 
eastern Pacific, and the northern part of Latin America. There was still 
little “global thinking” in the United States, and little disposition to 
mix in European affairs. Then came World War I. Between 1914 and 
1917, American policy-makers and the American people became con- 
vinced that German domination of Europe would upset the balance of 
power and adversely affect the strategic position of the United States. 
This conviction, plus some disturbing incidents, led to an American 
declaration of war against Germany in 1917. American industrial and 
agricultural production had been working on the allied side even before 


this declaration of hostilities. Now American armed forces added their 
weight, and Germany was defeated. l 


After World War I, President Woodrow Wilson wanted this country 
to remain in the European picture. So we did, on the economic side; 
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but, despite Wilson, there was a withdrawal on the political and 
strategic side. Between the world wars the American republic extended 
its strategic control over the Americas, adding Canada and much of 
South America to the United States defense pattern. American policy- 
makers also insisted on the right to naval parity with Great Britain. 
There was, however, no effort to dominate either the Atlantic or the 
western Pacific. Indeed the Washington Conference decisions of 1922 
left Japan firmly in control of the Pacific west of Pearl Harbor. But 
even isolationist Americans agreed that the United States was a world 
power, and would have trouble staying out of future world wars. 

In the second world war, 1939-45, as in the first, Germany bid for 
domination of the European continent. For the second time, American 
policy-makers and the American public eventually came to feel that 
German victory would endanger the security of the United States. The 
fall of France in 1940 and the strength of German air power were 
convincing arguments; and, as in World War I, Anglo-American eco- 
nomic and sentimental ties had some effect on the situation. By the 
summer of 1941, though still technically neutral, the United States 
government was giving direct aid to Hitler’s foes, as in Lend-Lease to 
Britain and Russia. At the end of the year, when Germany’s ally Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor, the American republic became a full-fledged 


helligerent. 


Changing Strategic Concepts 


World War II profoundly changed American strategic concepts. 
At war’s end there was general agreement that the United States and 
like-minded nations must control the Atlantic and the whole Pacific. 
The weakness of Britain and other factors also took the American 
republic into the Mediterranean, apparently for good. The role of the 
United States on the mainland of Europe was less clear. Though there 
was sharp disagreement as to the number of U.S. divisions to be sta- 
tioned there, it was widely recognized that the European strategic 
situation directly affects the United States. Specifically, the threat of 
Soviet domination of Europe posed an important strategic question for 
Americans after 1946. To guard against that possibility, the United 
States developed the Truman Doctrine, and the North Atlantic 
alliance. 

There was less disposition to act in Asia; the American decision to 
control the Pacific did not include a decision to control the continent 
of Asia. But there was grave concern when the Communists took over 
China in 1948, and when North Korea invaded South Korea in 1950. In 
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the late 1940’s and early 1950’s American policy-makers decided that 
the United States had a very substantial stake in Southeast Asia, in 
India, and in the Middle East. 

Industrialization helped bring new concepts of strategy to the United 
States. Air power brought additional questions of security. Atomic 
weapons make the situation graver still, as of course does bacterio- 
logical warfare. As a result, every question is weighed now in terms of 
security. Since World War II, many top-level American diplomatic 
decisions have been made by the National Security Council, in which 
the military has had very heavy representation. A generation ago, a 
professional military man had trouble getting his views before the 
public. Today, concern over security makes the public listen with 
respect to the generals and the admirals. 

All this is very well, and reflects the realities of the atomic age. Cer- 
tainly Americans paid insufficient attention to strategic questions 
between 1900 and 1940. It should be remembered, however, that ques- 
tions of strategy and security are not the only ones before us. Economic, 
moral and political questions are important, too. In the current con- 
flict with Soviet Russia, it is necessary to be ready for armed conflict, 
and to work with like-minded nations in resisting the military threat 
of Communism. But that alone is not enough. To stop world Com- 
munism, we must use non-military as well as military means. We must 
provide economic aid to those we want to work with us; and we must 
talk in terms of ideas as well as weapons. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


One sometimes hears it said that practical politics stop, or should 
stop, at the water’s edge. And that Americans, however divided at 
home, must present a common front in international affairs. 


Foreign Policy and Party Politics 


But how is that to be? Career diplomats have played a leading role 
in American diplomacy since the passage of the Rogers Act of 1924. 
Top political decisions, however, naturally and properly are in the 
hands of elected officeholders, notably the President and the members 
of the Congress. All these individuals are in politics; most of them are 
professional politicians. How, then, can one expect a divorce of party 
politics from foreign policy? 

For that matter, is such a separation desirable? Diplomatic questions 
are among the great problems of the day. The fate of every citizen 
depends on international developments, on the success or failure of the 
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foreign policies of the United States. That being so, the average citizen 
should have his say about these matters. Which means, of course, 
through voting for candidates who will support his views on foreign 
policy; or, to put it directly, through party politics. 

American foreign policy has always been influenced by politics. The 
great territorial acquisitions of the nineteenth century involved politi- 
cal questions; the annexation of Texas is one conspicuous example. 
Such famous politicians as Daniel Webster and Stephen A. Douglas 
played politics with foreign policy, as when they sought votes by arous- 
ing enthusiasm for the European revolution of 1848. The Jrish-Ameri- 
can vote had a good deal of influence in shaping American foreign 
policy at the end of the nineteenth century. Still, few presidential 
campaigns turned on diplomatic questions; domestic problems were of 
more concern. 

Domestic conflicts still tend to rule the political scene. Wage levels 
and farm policy arouse more interest than does Indochina. Americans, 
however, are coming to see how domestic matters are related to the 
world scene, and how world developments affect every American home. 
News coverage of world events is better than it was. The schools have 
given more and more attention to international affairs. So have the 
churches, the service clubs, and social organizations. Hence candidates 
for office are expected to have something to say on Russian-American 
relations, on Point Four, and on the German situation. 

The consequences have not all been good. Self-seeking politicians 
have taken advantage of the new public interest in foreign affairs to 
stir up prejudice. There have been accusations without proof. Com- 


plicated international problems have been oversimplified by reckless 


charges that policy failures are rooted in subversive activities. Counter- 


charges have also been violent. As a result, discussions of foreign policy 
have often been confusing rather than enlightening to the public. But 
we may hope that time will bring better understanding. 


A Bipartisan Foreign Policy 
World War II produced a bipartisan foreign policy. This was worked 
out during the campaign of 1944 by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
representing President Franklin D. Roosevelt, then running for a 
fourth term; and John Foster Dulles, representing Thomas E. Dewey, 
the opposition candidate. The idea was that party squabbling on inter- 
national matters would be unfortunate during the war. Partisan con- 
troversy might also endanger the peace settlement, as it had in 1919. 
The bipartisan arrangement was continued, one way and another, 
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after the close of World War II. Republicans and Democrats joined 
to take the United States into the United Nations; worked together too 
at the start of the Cold War in organizing the stop-Russia campaign; 
cooperated further after 1950 in supporting the Korean war. But ar- 
rangements never covered certain critical areas—China, for example— 
and by the 1950’s there was deep dissatisfaction with the bipartisan 
approach inside both major parties. 

What of the future? It seems certain that both major parties will 
continue to oppose Soviet policies. It seems likely that voting in Con- 
gress on questions of foreign policy will continue to cut across party 
lines. Otherwise, however, the story will be one of conflict rather than 
harmony. This will mean some unpleasant political struggles. But it 
will also mean that the public has an opportunity to make some major 
decisions in the field of foreign policy. 


IDEOLOGICAL AND MORAL CONSIDERATIONS 


It is extremely difficult to separate ideological and moral considera- 
tions from those of an economic, strategic, and political nature. Some, 
therefore, have concluded that ideology is a mere reflection of other 
factors. So it is, in part; but ideas also have importance in themselves. 
They turn interest into enthusiasm; they sway the minds of men. 


Isolation vs. World Responsibility 


Back in the farming age, the United States developed an isolationist 
tradition. This tradition reflected the military weakness of the United 
States, and the desire to develop domestic opportunities without inter- 
ference from abroad. At the same time, the isolationist spirit was rooted 
in a devotion to American democracy and republicanism, and an op- 
position to the monarchial systems of the Old World. Here was a strong 
emotional appeal, and one that endured after economic and strategic 
considerations seemed to point to the desirability of abandoning old- 
style isolationism. 

As the agrarian age gave way to the industrial era, isolationism 
tended to yield to new policies of world activity and responsibility. 
Again, economic factors were significant—a world economy called for 
world diplomacy. Security considerations were present, too, the new 
technology making nineteenth-century isolationism difficult to main- 
tain. But twentieth-century internationalism also had its moral and 
emotional side. Many Americans have come to feel that democracy 
must be defended on a world basis; that the survival of American values 
depends on international cooperation. During the two world wars, 
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Americans saw their role in ideological as much as in economic and 
strategic terms. Americans who defend the UN generally do so with 
moral arguments as well as by reference to security and prosperity. 
And the present difficulties with Russia, of course, involve moral and 
ideological as well as economic and strategic matters. 


American Values and Traditions 


It follows, then, that any understanding of America’s global situation 
must rest on an appreciation of American values and traditions. 

What are these values and traditions? Opinions differ; but most 
Americans will agree that the United States has a firm tradition of 
democracy and free discussion. Important too is a respect for human 
rights, associated with an American belief in the importance of the 
individual. Americans have long recognized the importance of im- 
proving living standards, and have coupled this recognition with an 
interest in the welfare of others. Proud of their strength, the citizens 
of the United States have at the same time been devoted to peace and 
to peaceful change. Perseverance and ingenuity have rated high in the 
American scale of values; and Americans, basically, have been optimis- 
tic and have believed that human beings can in fact improve the world. 

The passing years, of course, have brought changes in American 
attitudes. Nineteenth-century Americans put much emphasis on op- 
portunity. While not abandoning that approach, twentieth-century 
Americans have put more stress on security. The talk was of progress 
and change in the early days of the republic. Today, there is more 
discussion of defending what we have. Certain themes, however, run 
through from the old America to the new—the belief in shared deci- 
sions, in the right to criticize, in the necessity for compromise; the insist- 
ence on the dignity of the individual; the conviction that problems 


can be faced and solved. 


How Americans See Themselves; How Americans 
Seem to Other Peoples j 

Foreigners have drawn different pictures of the United States. To 
many Europeans and Asiatics, Americans have seemed arrogant and in- 
consistent, preaching democracy while oppressing minorities; reckless 
and undependable; materialistic and grasping; overconfident and domi- 
neering. Many condemned the young United States as dangerous and 
- revolutionary; many condemn the mature United States as reactionary 


and opposed to needed change. 
Some of these unpleasant statements come from individuals and 
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countries opposed to American policy, and anxious to damage the 
reputation of the United States. Others, however, come from men 
and nations sympathetic to the basic aims of the American republic. 

What is the trouble? Unfortunately, we have sometimes given the 
wrong impression because we have failed to understand foreign coun- 
tries. Believing passionately in American democracy, we have assumed 
that all countries should follow our lead. But others too have their 
pride and their traditions; and many have special problems which make 
the adoption of American democratic institutions difficult. 

Then, too, we have not expressed ourselves very well. American 
foreign policy has been more successful on the economic and strategic 
side than on the ideological front. That is a problem for the days ahead; 
and the challenge can best be met by those who are well informed on 
American and world affairs. 

The problem of ideas involves still another question. In the present- 
day excitement over Communism, accusations have come thick and 
fast—“Communist,” “fellow traveler,” “under Communist discipline,” 
“following the Communist line.” Some of the accusations have been 
well-founded; others have been hastily made and are altogether absurd. 
The effect, unfortunately, has been to silence many people who should 
speak out. These people feel that if they talk they will be pilloried as 
enemies of the republic; that professional hatchet-polishers will call 
them “controversial figures.” In like fashion, young people hesitate 
before they join any organization—the group might turn out to be a 
“front organization,” or one infiltrated by Communists. 

Observing such trends, many foreigners have suggested that civil 
liberties are disappearing from the United States, that guilt-by-associa- 
tion and like doctrines have undermined time-honored American 
guarantees of free speech. Actually, the American tradition of free 
discussion is so strong that it should survive any challenge. It is this 
tradition, perhaps more than any other, that distinguishes American 
democracy from the totalitarianism of fascist and communist states. It 
is necessary, ‘however, to defend and promote the civil liberties at all 
times. This is a major obligation of every American who cherishes the 
fundamental democratic principles. 


SUMMARY: AREAS OF EMPHASIS 


American culture is European culture, as modified by the New 
World environment and experience. Naturally, then, Americans 
tended to look toward Europe for cultural inspiration in the early days 
of their republic. Europe also provided the best sources for needed 
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capital and manufactured products. Finally, the major threats to 
American security in the agrarian age were from European powers. 


Latin America 

Industrialization brought a change in emphasis. American eyes were 
turned toward Latin America and the Orient. There, said the prophets 
of the nineties, would be the markets of the future, the sources of 
raw materials, and the areas for profitable capital investment. There, 
too, in the Caribbean and the Pacific, would be the zones of outstand- 
ing strategic importance. American culture would move south and 
west with American goods and American military strength. 

The prophets were partly right. Goods and capital did flow south 
into Latin America; and the republics south of the Rio Grande sup- 
plied needed raw materials. Back in the nineteenth century, Latin 
America had been tied to British trade and finance, to British sea power 
and British diplomatic influence. The rise of the United States as an 
industrial power changed all that. Between 1890 and 1914 the British 
were dislodged from their key position in the West Indies and Central 
America. After 1914, the United States took Britain's position in much 
of South America as well. 

Argentina continued to find her beef-wheat markets in London, 
riot New York. There were troubles too with German economic drives, 
before and after World War I. By World War II, however, the United 
States had come to dominate the Latin American economy. Not only 
that; strategy too was involved in the relationship. Since the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, the United States has maintained a strong 
hold on areas to the south. The British withdrawal of their Caribbean 
fleet in 1906, and the opening of the Panama Canal tightened the 
United States hold. World War II did even more, for the United 
States took over British bases and, with Latin American consent, be- 
came the protector of the whole western hemisphere. The situation is 
the same today; Latin America is a part of the western defense system 


developed by the United States. 
In other ways too the United States has made its influence felt 


throughout the Americas. There was once much outcry against Yankee 
imperialism. Hoping to counteract this, the United States developed a 
Pan-American program at the end of the nineteenth century. Renamed 
the Good Neighbor policy in the 1930's, and stressing persuasion rather 
than coercion, this program has become a standard feature of American 
foreign policy. So generally is it accepted that it arouses little interest 
in the United States today. Our citizens, be they Democrats or Repub- 
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licans, isolationists or internationalists, favor close cooperation with 
the republics to the south. Latin Americans naturally resent their de- 
pendent role in this partnership; but, in one form or another, the pres- 
ent relationship seems certain to endure. 


Canada 

Canada, too, has the closest ties with the United States. Always im- 
portant, Candian-American commerce has increased steadily since the 
jndustrialization of the United States. Such Canadian products as wood- 
pulp have found a ready market in the United States; and American 
manufacturers have long found Canada one of their most attractive 
markets. United States capital has flowed north into Canadian rail- 
roads and land, mines and industrial establishments. United States- 
owned factories have in fact had much to do with the rapid rise of 
manufacturing in Canada in the past few years. Some Americans have 
feared that industrialization of their northern neighbor would cut 
Canadian-American trade. Actually, however, that trade has continued 
to increase. Despite traditional ties with Britain and the imperial 
preference system developed in the depression, Canada has moved ever 
closer to the United States. There has been friction on occasion. In 
general, though, the relationship has been excellent. Military coopera- 
tion, especially since 1939, has been important. Cultural ties, travel, 
and migration across the border have all worked with the economic 
forces to bind Canada and the United States together. There is no 
reason to believe that the future will see this trend reversed. 


Asia 


The Americas thus loom large in the global relationships of the 
United States. Prophets of the 1890's felt that the Far East would be 
similarly linked to the American republic. American manufacturers 
and merchants were then confident that eastern Asia would provide the 
greatest markets of the future. Wall Street financiers saw great possi- 
bilities in Chinese railroad investments. Not a few Americans defended 
annexation of the Philippines on the ground that Manila would pro- 
vide a gateway to the China trade, and become an American Hong 
Kong. Others saw the annexation of colonies as a move toward Ameri- 
can naval control of the Pacific; or as a step that would increase Ameri- 
can interest in Asia, and push the missionary movement to a successful 
conclusion—“Asia will be Christian within a generation.” 

Noting the trend, American policy-makers did their best to protect 
commercial opportunities, as in the Open Door notes of 1899. They 
tried to increase the American financial stake in the Far East, as in the 
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Dollar Diplomacy of President William Howard Taft. They helped 
the missionaries, and tried, but failed, to get an American naval base 
on the coast of China. 

Things worked out badly. Low living standards held down Asiatic 
buying power. European and Japanese competitors captured a large 
part of the trade that did develop. Because of international rivalries 
and such political disturbances as the Chinese revolution of 1911, in- 
vestment proved less rewarding than expected. The strategic situation 
changed too with the rise of the Japanese Navy; and by 1909 the United 
States had decided to limit its control to the eastern Pacific. At the 
same time the rise of Asiatic nationalism checked the missionary 
movement. 

As a consequence, the United States began to retreat from the Far 
East even before World War I. The retreat continued after 1914. 
World War I demonstrated that American policy-makers had under- 
estimated the markets and investment opportunities of Europe, as 
they had overestimated chances in the Far East. World War I also 
turned American attention toward Europe on moral and strategic 
grounds. American policy-makers therefore stopped thinking of the 
Orient as the great area for the future, turned from an emphasis on 
Asia to a Europe-first outlook. Despite rejection of the Treaty of 
Versailles, Europe-first remained the keynote between the World Wars. 
Although American investors sent huge sums abroad in the 1920's, very 
little money was invested in eastern Asia. The Far East lagged in trade 
as well; and American strategists, who had earlier talked about Ameri- 
can domination of the Pacific, were content to defend the line from 
Alaska to Hawaii. Few Americans noticed eastern Asia even after 
Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931. The United States gave Europe 
first priority throughout World War II, and in the stop-Russia cam- 
paign after 1946. The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and the 
North Atlantic Pact all stressed Europe rather than the Orient. Not 
until the Communist conquest of China in 1948 and the outbreak of 
the Korean war in 1950 was the Europe-first approach effectively 


challenged. 


Europe-First vs. Asia-First 

There was talk in the presidential campaign of 1952 of Europe- 
first versus Asia-first. Actually, the question seems to have been settled 
at long last through growing recognition that all sections of the globe 
are important. America and her allies face the Russian bloc of nations 
both in Asia and in Europe. Few Americans now doubt the importance 
of Asia, from Korea, Formosa, and Indochina across China, India, and 
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Pakistan, to Iran, Israel, and Turkey. This continent has tremendous 
strategic importance, both for the East and West. While Asiatic markets 
have proved somewhat disappointing, Americans are aware of the 
economic and strategic role of Middle and Near Eastern oil, and of the 
tin and rubber of Southeastern Asia. On the moral side, it is obvious 
that the United States must try to win the hearts of hundreds of mil- 
lions of Asiatics; and must assist the Asiatic peoples in their efforts to 
raise their living standards. All this does not involve neglect of Europe. 
That continent, too, is vital to the United States. American security 
and prosperity depend in substantial part on Europe; and Europe is 
also a great world battleground of ideas. ; 

Nor can one stop with Europe and with Asia. Latin America and the 
Pacific remain important. Seething Africa cannot be ignored by the 
United States; and the air age has given the Arctic new significance. 


Implications of a One-World Situation 


Truly, then, the United States is and must be interested in every 
corner of the globe. This is the case because any war today is a global 
war; because the American economy is a world economy; and because 
ideas know no boundaries. 

Given this one-world situation, Americans have every reason to be 
active in the United Nations. The UN, of course, is no cure-all; but it’ 
does represent an earnest effort to deal with the great world issues of 
our time. By studying the work of the UN—its defeats as well as its suc- 
cesses—we can learn much about the problems of today and the diffi- 
culties we can expect to encounter in the years ahead. 

Naturally, the effort cannot stop there. Many global questions come 
to crisis outside of the UN. American educators and American citizens 
generally must do their best to prepare the next generation to cope 
with these matters. Above all, young people must be made to see that 
problems can not be solved overnight, that problems must be faced 
if we are to build a peaceful world, and that military conflicts should 
be avoided because they are disastrous for all. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


Many writers have treated the world situation of the United States. 
Those new to the field will want to read: 


BEARD, CHARLES A. Idea of National Interest. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
583 p. 


An older book which uses the economic approach. 
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Granam, M. W. American Diplomacy in the World Community. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. 279 p. 
An internationalist interpretation of American diplomatic history. 


SpyKMan, NicHotas. America’s Strategy in World Politics. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Co., 1942. 500 p. 
A geographer’s view, with full attention to strategic factors. 


Among the more recent studies are: 


Kennan, Grorce F. American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. 154 p. 
The author, long a Russian expert for the Department of State, argues for 
a hard-headed practical foreign policy, and criticizes the policy-makers of the 
past two gencrations. 

Oscoop, Rosert E. Ideals and Self-Interest in America’s Foreign Relations. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 491 p. 
This is a publication of a new Center for the Study of American Foreign 
Policy which is bringing out books that will interest teachers. This volume 
argues for more realistic policies coupled with the enthusiasm that has long 
characterized American diplomatic efforts. 


There are two new series about which teachers should be informed: 


COMMAGER, Henry STEELE, and Morris, Ricuarp B., editors. New American 
Nations Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
These publishers brought out the first American Nation Series at the turn 
of the century. The 40 volumes in the new series will be useful for both 
teachers and students on the college and secondary school level. The first 
two volumes to be published are: 
Atpen, Jonn Ricuarp. The American Revolution, 1775-1783. 1954. 294 p. 
Linx, ARTHUR S. Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era. 1954. 331 p. 


GABRIEL Rater Henry, general editor. Library of Congress Series in American 
Civilization. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
This new series is worth special attention. The little volumes in this series 
run about 150 pages each. Each covers some aspect of American development 
in the present century. Teachers and others will find the essays contained in 
each volume a useful review of what they have read before, and a guide to 
recent studies in the field. College students can profit from the volumes, but 
most of the essays assume more knowledge than the secondary student 
possesses. 
Curti, MERLE. American Scholarship in the Twentieth Century. 1953. 252 p. 
Morr, Frank LUTHER. News in America. 1952. 236 p. 
Scunemer, Herbert. Religion in Twentieth Century America. 1952 244 p. 
There will also be a volume on business by Thomas C. Cochran; one on na- 
tionalism and democracy by Ralph Henry Gabriel, the general editor of the 
series; a volume on education by Lewis Paul Todd; politics by David M. 
Potter; the farmer by Lowry Nelson; and labor by Henry David. 
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Latin America 


PRESTON E. JAMES 
Syracuse University 


HE PEOPLE of the United States must not take the support and 
“Lewes of Latin America for granted. There are places in 
Latin America where the ideals and policies of the United States are 
not understood, or, if they are understood, are not accepted. It is often 
assumed that even if Latin Americans are not enthusiastic about all 
aspects of life in Anglo-America, at least they share a strong desire for 
liberty and are ready to cooperate in the conflict against fascism and 
communism. Yet the fact is that when liberty is mentioned in most 
parts of Latin America the word refers to freedom from outside politi- 
cal interference and has nothing to do with the desire of the individual 
citizen to enjoy protection from a dictatorial government. In many 
parts of Latin America the politically powerful groups fear, more than 
anything else, the rising power of the common man. They lump 
together as twin threats to their own institutions, two foreign ideol- 
ogies: communism and democracy. ' 

Generalizations regarding Latin America, however, are apt to be 
misleading. To be sure the division of the Western Hemisphere into 
Anglo-America and Latin America is more meaningful than the divi- 
sion into North and South America. Latin America, defined as the 
area lying south of the United States, is predominantly Latin in culture. 
But in Latin America there are millions of people who do not speak 
a Latin language and whose cultural traditions are Indian rather 
than European. There are countries in which a majority of the people 
are Indian; other countries in which the population is almost pure 
European; still other countries in which there is a high proportion of 
Negroes. Some parts of Latin America produce goods of great impor- 
tance that enter into the channels of international commerce; but 
there are millions of people in Latin America who consume almost 
nothing that they do not produce themselves. There are governments 
in Latin America that are operated on thoroughly democratic prin- 
ciples; but there are other governments that operate as complete 
dictatorships, with a strictly controlled press, no political opposition, 
and with political power largely in the hands of officers of the army. 

These contrasts that distinguish one place from another in Latin 


t 
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America, and which provide numerous exceptions to every generaliza- 
tion, are nevertheless superimposed on certain basic uniformities. To 
know Latin America well enough to formulate an opinion regarding 
the policies that might be pursued in dealing with that area requires 
some understanding of these uniformities and contrasts. In each case 
such understanding is gained through study of both historical origins 


and present geographic conditions. 


Economic REALITIES 


A serious amount of misinformation exists, even among educated 
people, regarding the economic conditions in Latin America. That 
Venezuela produces oil is probably well known; but that a great 
majority of the Venezuelans are not only not employed in this com- 
mercial activity but have actually been impoverished by it, is not so 
widely understood. A large proportion of the people of Latin America 
are able to buy very little, and maintain a bare existence from sub- 
sistence farming. There is nothing the matter with these people except 
that they are illiterate, ill-fed, ill-housed and clothed, and probably 
sick. As the level of living of these people is raised, as it is bound to be 
in the course of time, the resulting economic, social, and political 
repercussions cannot be other than fundamental. 


‘Population and Level of Living 


In relation to the total land area, the population of Latin America 
is small. This fact, compared with conditions in other parts of the world 
that are thought to be over crowded, has led to many proposals for the 
development of immigration and the establishment of colonies. There 
are areas in Latin America, such as the Amazon Basin, where the 
major handicap to economic development is the lack of people, and 
there are many communities that lack a sufficient number of people 


‘to support schools, hospitals, newspapers, and other similar services. 


Yet Latin America has a higher rate of population increase than is 
observed even in such rapidly growing areas as India. What can happen 
to population when medical care is provided, when diet is made more 
nearly adequate, and when the means of earning a living are increased, 
can be observed by a glance at Puerto Rico. The birthrate is 43.4 per 
thousand—the highest in all Latin America; but the deathrate has 
dropped from 22.3 per thousand in 1932 to 12.0 per thousand in 1947— 
the lowest in Latin America. In 1946 the total population of Puerto 
Rico increased by more than 60,000, which would have added about 
18 persons per square mile in one year had there not been considerable 
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emigration. Here, and in certain other islands in the West Indies, 
scarcity of land rather than scarcity of people is the difficulty. 

And what of the resource base? There are large areas of poor, leached 
soils in the tropical parts of Latin America, under the tropical rain 
forests or the wet savannas. To make such soils even moderately pro- 
ductive in terms of crops and animals would require a heavy invest- 
ment for fertilizer and soil conditioner as well as for mechanical equip- 
ment. The myth of tropical soil fertility dies slowly. One fact is clear: 
that no movement of population into new areas is to be recommended 
until there has been an adequate inventory of the land itself, an in- 
ventory in which large-scale maps are prepared to show specific dis- 
tribution patterns and to analyze the areal relations of the land quality 
and potential land uses. The existing knowledge of the resource base 
is too general to provide the kind of understanding that is needed. 

It is a mistake to analyze present-day Latin America in terms of 
Anglo-American principles. The application of such a concept as that 
of the marginal producer, for example, can lead to serious error. In 
many parts of Latin America there are actually several kinds of mar- 
ginal producers, for there are several different economic systems that 
exist in the same area. The economic system we usually hear about is 
the one that is geared to the mechanism of international trade. So we 


are told that Colombia or Costa Rica are coffee countries, But we do: 


not hear that in these countries, as in almost all of the Latin American 
countries, the crop which occupies more than half of the total area 
under crops is maize. The maize farmer consumes the crop himself, 
selling his small surplus if any on the domestic market. The kind of 
land that can be occupied by a maize farmer in the commercial maize 
district of Argentina is quite different from the kind of land that 
would support a subsistence maize farmer. The climatic limits that 
mark the borders in Argentina between maize and other crops, and 
which are determined by the balance of costs and prices or by govern- 
ment decree, are quite irrelevant to the climatic limits that restrict the 
spread of subsistence maize farming, as in the central area of Mexico. 
This means that any one who would try to understand the factors 
involved in the level of living, or who would wish to plan measures to 
raise this level, must focus attention on relatively small areas. Broad 
statistical generalizations made for whole countries are apt to be mis- 
leading because they obscure the differences from place to place. For 
example, a figure regarding the total area in crops tells little until it is 
known whether the area involved is compact, easily served by a cen- 
trally located market, or whether it is broken into small and separate 
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tracts of crop land from which the products could only with great 
difficulty be assembled at a central place. 

The danger of using figures summed up for whole national areas is 
especially great in statistics of population density. In only a few Latin 
American countries is the total national territory used for the economic 
support of the country. There are large areas only thinly peopled. To 


compare population densities based on the ratio of people to total 


area is obviously unsound. 


The Agrarian Problem 

Most parts of Latin America face an inherited agrarian problem. 
Traditionally, Spanish and Portuguese settlement was organized 
around the large private estate. The land came, therefore, into the hands 
of a very small proportion of the population, and the majority of the 
people who farm the land do so on a rental or share basis, usually on a 
short-term contract. In many cases the owner is interested only in 
commercial farming, or in raising livestock; he tolerates the tenant only 
because he needs a supply of workers at hand, or because agriculture 
results in the preparation of better pastures. The great majority of 
workers in Latin America are farmers; yet traditionally their share in 
the economic rewards of farming are meager. 
` This picture of landlord and tenant takes on a local variation in each 
of the Latin American countries, or in different parts of the larger 
countries. In Peru, for example, the large land owners are white, or 
are mestizos with few Indian ancestors; the tenant farmers are pure 
Indian, or mestizos with perhaps only one white ancestor, In Chile 
and Brazil, on the other hand, both landlords and tenants are ethnically 
similar. 

Furthermore, the method of attacking the agrarian problem is 
different in the different countries. Mexico was one of the first coun- 
tries to attack the problem by radical measures. The Mexican Revolu- 
tion of 1910-1915 has resulted, in the years since the revolutionary 
party became firmly established in power, in wiping out the very 
wealthy land-owning class and the large estates with their tenant 
workers, Guatemala and Bolivia are currently engaged in a similar 
endeavor, In all three of these countries the majority of the people are 
Indian, and while the first effect of land redistribution is to decrease the 
volume of economic production, the variety of products is increased and 
diet is improved. But the most significant result is that the Indian is 
recognized, for the first time, as a first-class citizen and given a share in 


the formulation of national policy. 
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Another country that is attacking the agrarian problem is Chile. 
Here the large estates have not been expropriated and no class has been 
liquidated as a matter of government policy. Yet profound changes 
have been made in the way of living, in part because the large land- 
owners have not been unwilling to enter into business ventures. 
Rapidly expanding manufacturing enterprises and new business op- 
portunities have provided jobs for the former tenants ın the cities 
and chances for the wealthy people to make profitable investments. 
The latter have sold parts of their large rural properties, and these 
parts have been subdivided for small farms. A revolution is in the 
making, but so far it has proceeded by an orderly process of economic 


change. 


Brazil’s Agricultural Problem 


Brazil’s agricultural problem is quite different. Unlike most of 
Spanish America except Chile, in which the large landowners have 
remained traditionally aloof from business enterprise, the wealthy 
Brazilians have always sought for ways to make quick profits in specu- 
lative ventures. Many times in Brazil’s economic history speculative 
profits have been made in a commercial product that later ceased to 
yield such high returns because of competition with other parts of 
the world. The first place in the world to produce sugar cane on a’ 
large scale was the Brazilian Northeast. The land was free, the work 
was done by Negro slaves, and the planters sold their product on a 
rapidly expanding market. A similar story describes the rise and 
decline of Brazilian rubber. Brazilian coffee, too, brought speculative 
profits until 1930, and even later in northern Paraná until the frosts of 
1953 wiped out vast numbers of trees. But now that coffee is no longer 
so profitable, many of the wealthy planters have invested their money 
in apartments and office buildings in Rio de Janeiro and São Paulo. 

But these were the spectacularly successful examples of a speculative 
economy. A vast amount of wealth also has been lost during the course 
of four centuries through investment in speculative ventures that 
failed. And during all this time the basic form of rural economic 
activity on which the large landowners fell back when other ventures 
failed has been the pasture of cattle. Profits to the landowner are not 
comparable to those to be gained from coffee or sugar cane; but in 
proportion to the money invested, the raising of cattle is highly 
profitable. 

Over the four centuries since the Portuguese first settled in Brazil, 
the agricultural development of the country has been confined to one 
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kind of land—the land along the eastern margin of the continent that 
was originally covered by tropical forest. This forest is not so dense 
as that of the Amazon rain forest, nor is the soil under it so deeply 
leached. At an accelerating rate, the area of virgin tropical forest has 
been cleared away. It passes through a cycle: first the tenant farmer 
makes a contract with the large owner to clear a portion of the forest; 
he plants maize, rice, beans, cotton, or coffee among the charred 
stumps after he has burned the trees; as long as yields are high he 
stays on the land, usually only a few years; then he plants pasture grass 
and moves to a new piece of forest; the owner’s cattle feed on the 
pasture grass until the gradual return of the second-growth forest 
chokes it out; after a period of rest, the cycle is repeated. As population 
increases, and the period of rest becomes shorter and shorter, the cycle 
of cropping is repeated so frequently that the fertility of the land is 
destroyed, and not even trees will grow on it. Today the frontier of 
new clearing is approaching the last of Brazil’s virgin tropical forest; 
already the food supply of the big cities must come from such a 
distance that the cost of urban living is very high. 

Brazil, it would seem, must before long come to grips with a basic 
problem. Is there to be a movement from the settled parts of the 
country back into the interior, beyond the zone of the tropical forest? 
There is a vast area only thinly peopled, covered with a mixture of 
scrubby forest and savanna grass—an area of such poor soil that farm- 
ing has never been successful in it. Yet modern agricultural technology 
probably permits the reconstruction of both naturally poor and worn- 
out soils. It would seem, however, that such modern methods should 
be applied first close to the large urban markets rather than to areas in 
the distant interior of the country. Until the old worn-out forest lands 


have been returned to productive use, the naturally poor lands of the 
no real advantages for settlement, except 


interior would seem to offer 
ere physical conditions are especially 


in certain specific areas wh 
favorable. 


Urban-Rural Contrasts 


Economic change in Latin America is most clearly visible in the great 


cities. There are today some five or six cities of more than a million 
inhabitants; and throughout Latin America there is a steadily increas- 
ing movement of people from the rural areas to the cities. People 
move to the cities because of the greater opportunities for making a 
living. Some people assume that this movement is bad, and should be 
reversed. But that it exists is a fact, and only by providing increased 
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job opportunities in rural areas could the trend be reversed. The jobs 
newly available in the cities are in industry, in construction, in com- 
merce, and in a variety of new kinds of service occupations. ; . 

The geographic arrangement of industrial development in Latin 
America is not adequately revealed by statistics which usually include 
all factories regardless of the scale of their operations. There have 
always been small factories, even in the days when urban industrial 
living was not common. These were and still are high-cost operations 
with small capital investment and few employees. Such factories are 
still common in those parts of Latin America that are distant from 
the larger cities, and where the high cost of transportation protects 
them from the competition of more efficient units, Most of the factories 
of Latin America are of this kind. But there are a few centers where 
large-scale production is appearing, notably in São Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, in Buenos Aires, in Mexico City, and in several Chilean cities. 
The most rapid industrialization is taking place in Chile; the largest 
industrial city is São Paulo in Brazil. 

The progress of industrialization in Latin America faces four chief 
handicaps. First is the prevailing poverty and illiteracy of the people, 
which has the result of restricting the markets for manufactured 
goods, and of limiting the number of workers sufficiently skilled to be 
useful. A second handicap is the attitude of the well-to-do people 
toward business activities. In a traditional Spanish American com- 
munity prestige is not gained by success in business. This attitude, 
however, is rapidly changing, especially in Chile. A third handicap is 
the prevalence of the idea of national self-sufficien 
is incompatible with the evolution of an industrial society. The 
establishment of factories to serve limited markets does not permit 
efficient large-scale operations. Finally, a major handicap is the high 
cost of transportation. There is a general lack of good railroads and 


roads, and traffic is not sufficient to permit substantial lowering of 
rates, 


cy, a concept that 


The Great Commercial Products 


Too much emphasis can be given to the great commercial products. In 
most countries where these products originate the proportion of the 


c economy of such countries is 
subsistence farming, usually utilizing poorer soils and steeper slopes 
for maize. On the other hand, a survey of Latin America must not 
omit mention of the important commercial products. 


The most valuable export of all is petroleum, a large part of which 
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comes from the eastern side of Lake Maracaibo in Venezuela. Similarly 
small in area are the places where the other major exports are pro- 
duced; such as coffee, sugar cane, cotton, and bananas. Most of these are 
tropical plantation products. These products are too well-known to 


require discussion in this brief chapter. 


The Economy of Argentina 

The status of Argentina in the economic picture of Latin America 
calls for special consideration. For many years Argentina has ac- 
counted for more than half of all the exports and imports of South 
America. It is the one Latin American country that, according to 
certain of the definitions proposed by economists, is not under- 
developed. Yet the great commercial development of Argentina has 
not been accompanied by the growth of democratic institutions. ‘To 
understand the phenomenon of Perón it is necessary to examine the 
situation in Argentina more closely. 

The humid pampa of Argentina is the geographic area in which 
that country’s commercial prosperity has been concentrated. This is 
perhaps the world’s foremost area for the low-cost production of meat 
and grains, in part because of its physical endowment, but also because 
of a considerable British investment. The vast level grassland of the 

> humid pampa was divided, after 1880, into large private estates, the 
owners of which were primarily interested in the raising of high- 
grade cattle and horses. To provide feed for the English beef animals 
it was necessary to eliminate the native bunch grass and to plant 
alfalfa. To do this effectively the land, for a period of years, has to 
be planted in grain. To plant and harvest the grain the landowners 
hired as tenant farmers, immigrants from Spain, Italy, and other 
European countries. A tremendous production of wheat and maize 
was the result of this tenant system, and a by-product of the desire of 
the great landowners for the development of first-rate fields of alfalfa. 
Prosperity came to the landowners in part from the export of beef to 
England, in part from the unearned increment derived from increas- 
ing land values. In North America this increment was widely shared 
by the farmers of the Corn Belt: in Argentina some 300 families took 
the major share. But since the tenants lived so much better in Argen- 
tina than they had in Europe, it was many years before they became 
dissatisfied with the system. 

Politically, Argentina was dominated by the landowners, and any 
government had to have their support to come into power. The tenants 
were so closely supervised by the landowners that there was no such 
thing as a free expression of opinion through the ballot. During 
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World War II, however, when British ships were needed elsewhere, the 
reduced number of ships available for the Argentine trade carried 
meat shipments, and wheat exports fell off sharply. As a result the 
landowners dismissed the tenants, and these in turn came in large 
numbers to Buenos Aires. Fortunately a large program to build docks, 
clear slums, and set up new factories provided employment for these 
workers. In their new environment the former tenants were free from 
the control of their old masters. Perén, who was astute enough to 
recognize the possibilities of this new situation, was swept into office 
by a great popular vote. The masses approved his policies. ; 
Perón, and the “shirtless ones” who have kept him in office, have paid 
scant attention to the economic realities. The program of national self- 
sufficiency has included efforts to establish a basic steel industry in a 
country which lacks coal and iron ore, and even hydro-electric power. 
The great commercial development of Argentina was based on the low- 
cost production of meat and grains, the export of these to a European 
market, and on the purchase of many commodities, including coal, in 
distant parts of the world. The prosperity of Argentina was linked to 
interdependence, not self-sufficiency. Perhaps no country in the world 
is more poorly endowed for a program of self-sufficiency. The develop- 


ment of atomic power for economic use would radically change this 
evaluation. 


The Concept of an Independent Hemisphere 


The Argentine problem is closely related to the widely supported 
concept of an independent hemisphere. Why do so many people sub- 
scribe to the idea of a self-sufficient area, either a national territory or 
the Western Hemisphere as a whole? Many persons think that the 
New World has for some 400 years been exploited by the Old World, 
and that wealth derived from the Americas has kept Europe solvent. 
Whether this is a true statement of the facts is unimportant; but it is 
important that many people throughout the Americas think it is true. 

The great majority of the Argentines, for example, are quite certain 
that the British have exploited them. They think that in every trans- 
action, even if Argentina profited, the British profited much more. A 
major objective of all save the handful of wealthy landowners has been, 
therefore, to cut the economic tie with Britain. Until this attitude is 


appreciated, the part Argentina has played in world politics in recent 
decades cannot be clearly understood. 


The same kind of an idea exists regarding the relation of the 
Americas as a whole to Europe, Many people favor the cutting of close 
ties with Europe, and the development of an economically self-sufficient 
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hemisphere. That this is a dangerous illusion should be quite clear. 
There are two basic reasons why such a plan could not offer an 
escape from the repeated involvement of the American nations in con- 
flicts orginating in the Old World. In the first place, the whole Western 
Hemisphere does not contain certain essential raw materials on which 
an industrial society is dependent. In the second place, the major 
commercial products of the Western Hemisphere are produced in a 
quantity that is beyond the capacity of the American market to absorb. 
The chief products produced in quantities beyond the needs of the 
hemisphere are petroleum, wheat, cotton, copper, meat, maize, and 
tobacco. The chief deficiencies within the hemisphere are tin, manga- 
nese, chromium, tungsten, antimony, magnesite, mercury, potash, 
rubber, quinine, silk, manila fiber, and certain vegetable oils. 

But there are also non-economic reasons why a self-sufficient 
American hemisphere is a dangerous illusion. Clearly the nations of 
the hemisphere do not subscribe to the same basic ideologies. An ex- 
amination of the social and political ideas accepted in certain parts 
of the hemisphere shows clearly that ties with Europe are much 
stronger than any ties with other parts of the Americas. This is a funda- 
mental fact that cannot be disregarded. 


CULTURAL CONTRASTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


General acceptance of the division of the Western Hemisphere into 
Anglo-America and Latin America, while justifiable in many ways, 
tends to obscure the great contrasts that exist within each of these 
major areas. Obviously Anglo-America contains a large number of 
people whose culture is not English. But the contrasts between 
English and French Canada, or between one of these and the Eskimo 
country of the north, are not so great as the contrasts which separate 
one part of Latin America from other parts. In Latin America there 
are great differences in the ethnic make-up of the population. There 
also are contrasts in culture or ways of living between Spanish and 
Indian, and especially between Spanish and Portuguese. Finally there 
are many and profound differences in accepted economic, social, and 
political concepts. What are these cultural contrasts? 


Ethnic Diversity 

Race and culture are not always clearly distinguished in Latin 
America. Statistics of racial proportions derived from census data are 
notably unreliable. The major ethnic ingredients can be identified as 
Indian, European, and Negro. Yet there are important ethnic differ- 
ences, as well as great cultural differences between different groups 
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of Indians. The mixture of ethnic and cultural elements in the Spanish 
and Portuguese before they ever left the Iberian Peninsula is amply 
documented. Even the Negroes iniroduced from Africa differed 
greatly according to the parts of Africa from which they came. These 
ethnic contrasts may be difficult to reduce to statistics; yet they are an 
essential part of the picture of diversity in Latin America. 


The Spanish-Indian Contrast 


The cultures of Spain and of the Indians in the Americas included 
certain items that have remained essentially irreconcilable for 400 
years. The attitude toward land ownership is one of these: the concept 
of private property in land remained beyond the comprehension of the 
communal-minded Indian, and to this day in countries like Peru the 
Spanish private property is superimposed on the Indian communal 
property, both operating in the same area. And there are many other 
culture traits of the Indians that, though they may have taken on 
certain Spanish forms, yet remain essentially unchanged. 


Spanish-Portuguese Contrasts 


A basic conflict in Latin America is between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese concepts of life. The major Spanish culture centers were located 
at Mexico City, Lima, Caracas and Bogotá, Santiago, and Asunción.’ 
The major Portuguese centers were São Paulo and the several towns of 
the Northeast. From São Paulo the Portuguese bandeirantes spread 
in search of wealth as far north and west as the beginning of the forest, 
and as far south as the northern shores of the Plata River. Here, in 
what is now Uruguay, Spanish and Portuguese actually came in con- 
tact. Elsewhere the two were mostly kept at arms length by the forest 
in which neither was quite at home. Spanish and Portuguese conflict in 
Uruguay was inherited by Argentina and Brazil; nor did it end when 
Uruguay became an independent state. To this day the majority of 
Brazilian army officers would identify Argentina as the greatest foreign 
menace to their country. 


European Colonies 


The Spaniards and Portuguese were among the first to seek out the 
treasures of the Western Hemisphere. No territory and no Indian 
population could bar these two hardy peoples from any part of the 
hemisphere. But unless and until a source of wealth had been identified 
in a forested area, both groups tended to avoid such regions. Thus they 
avoided the Caribbean lowlands. In South America they were kept 
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apart by the belt of forest that extends from the Paraná Valley, up the 
Paraguay to the headwaters of the Amazon, and thence across the 
Guiana Highlands to the Atlantic coast south of the Orinoco. Actually 
the heavy woods between the Orinoco and the Amazon were empty 
when the Dutch, French, and then the English established colonies 
there. Similarly the English colonies in eastern North America were in 
forested country, into which the Spaniards had not penetrated. The 
West Indies, where the Spaniards had found little wealth, were ap- 
propriated by English, French, and Dutch. In modern Latin America 
these remnants of the formerly far-flung colonial empires of other 
European countries provide a further contrast in cultures. The African 
culture, couched in French language and French forms in Haiti, adds 
another language to those recognized as official in Pan American 
gatherings. 


Nationalism—The State-Idea 


‘The various independent countries of Latin America that have ap- 
peared mostly during the nineteenth century, have all taken on strong 
nationalistic ideologies, even where none existed before. Freedom, as 
pointed out previously, is the right of a group of people to govern them- 
selves without outside interference. This is the kind of liberty the 
Latin Americans understand—the right to decide what kinds of politi- 
cal institutions are to be established within a given state. In Central 
America, for example, there is a great contrast between the demo- 
cratic institutions of Costa Rica and the very different political institu- 
tions of such countries as Nicaragua and Honduras. These differences 
have developed largely during the past century. Regardless of their 
common origin when grouped together under Bolivar, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Panama, and Ecuador differ from one another in many im- 
portant ways. Each state has formulated its own distinctive state-idea, 
the concepts and principles for which it stands and which justify its 
existence as an independent area. In each country the politically power- 
ful groups subscribe to this state-idea. The things which each country 
holds important, sacred, and worth fighting for, are therefore different 
from those of other countries. 


The Rise of the Common Man 


All over Latin America large numbers of people are both poor and 
politically weak. In some countries, such as Uruguay and Costa Rica, 
liberal institutions have granted a relatively larger share of economic 
rewards and political power to the common man. Mexico, Chile, and 
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perhaps Guatemala are moving in this direction. The circumstances 
mentioned earlier have given the common man in Argentina new 
opportunity to express himself at the polls. The parts of Latin 
America where the common man has the least power are in such 
countries as Peru, the Dominican Republic, and Venezucla. 

The rise of the common man to a greater share in economic rewards 
and political power would seem inevitable. The traditional ruling 
groups—the large landowners, the army officers, the higher ranks of 
the bureaucracy—cannot long maintain exclusive control of power. 
With every rise in the level of living, every step toward more effective 
medical care and better diet, the apathy of the people becomes less, 
and the demand for a larger place in the state-idea of the nation be- 
comes more insistent. The result may be a bloody revolution, as in 
Mexico, profound but non-violent changes, as in Chile, or the placing 
of the power in the hands of a dictator, as in Argentina. Will the 
deep unrest be used by Communists to increase strife in the capitalist 
world? Can these movements be channeled in what we know as demo- 
cratic directions? 


UNITED STATES POLICY 


The questions just posed lie at the roots of the issues involved in the 
international policy of the United States with respect to Latin America.. 
What does the United States want? A world view of the geography of 
strategy, as one can see for himself on any globe, shows that Latin 
America is in the rear of the United States. All major approaches to 
the Americas from the world’s great centers of power are from the 
north. To repeat, the United States faces north when confronting the 
other major power centers of the world, whether European or Oriental, 
and Latin America is in the rear. In any military situation it is im- 
portant that one’s back is secure. 

But in the desire for security, is it more important to have security 
today or tomorrow? If security today is the major consideration, of 
course the policy should be to support the politically powerful groups, 
to supply the armies with modern weapons, and to facilitate the suppres- 
sion of dissident groups. But in the long run this country’s best interests 
are not served by adopting the oversimple policy of calling all dissident 
groups Communist, as before 1941 we termed them Nazi. The struggle 
of the common man to achieve a greater measure of economic reward 
for his labors and to obtain more political power inevitably challenges 
the established groups. This challenge claims the support of persons 
who believe in democratic institutions. Unfortunately there is inter- 
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twined with it the Communist menace which uses such a movement of 
liberation to serve the purposes of a foreign power, the U.S.S.R. 
Security tomorrow may be had only by distinguishing carefully be- 
tween the truly democratic movement and Communist-inspired unrest. 
If all movements looking toward change are treated alike, as far as 
this country is concerned, and if reactionary governments maintain 
themselves in power because their armies are equipped with the latest 
weapons, the normal political processes in some parts of Latin America 
may be arrested until there is an explosion. 

What kind of common ground can we identify on which the people 
of the United States can stand along with the people of Latin America? 
The desire for freedom from outside interference is one of these com- 
mon grounds. Provided we do not assume that liberty means the free- 
dom of the citizen from personal control by a powerful central govern- 
ment, we can stand with the Latin Americans in demanding the right 
of each nation to determine its own form of government. In many 
countries where the individual responsibility of free citizens to refrain 
from infringing on the rights of others has not been developed, civil 
liberty is a danger to be avoided, not a goal to be reached. A strong 
central authority is desired, and desirable. It is important to recog- 
nize that none of the nations of the Americas can accept foreign 
domination either in a political or an economic sense. 

Why, then, do some countries, such as Argentina, seek closer ties 
with Germany of the pre-World War II period, or with the Soviet 
Union of today? The answer is that the ties with Britain and the 
United States were felt to be more oppressive than those with more 
remote powers. No Latin American government would have accepted 
domination by the Nazis; nor would any Latin American government 
today embrace Communism. Communism can become established only 
by intrigue, and by a failure to sense in time the danger of denying to 
the mass of the people economic advantages and political rights. If 
the menace of Communism were thought to be real in Latin America, 
all the countries would support the United States. But at the moment 
these countries feel that the danger of economic and political subordi- 
nation to the United States is the more immediate danger. 

Once this fact is recognized, we can understand the point of view 
and take steps to avoid or to minimize such economic and political. 
domination. 

There is a universal desire for economic growth in Latin American 
countries. But if this growth can be achieved only at the cost of having 
a national economy supported by a foreign corporation to such an 
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HE GEOGRAPHICAL area discussed in this chapter may be distin- 
"Tenishea from the remainder of Europe by drawing a line north- 
ward in the Adriatic Sea to Fiume, then north to Hamburg, through 
the waters of the Baltic to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, and thence 
to the North Cape. The phrase “Western Europe” refers to the seg- 
ment of Europe which is west of such a line. Specifically, it includes 
contemporary Italy, Switzerland, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the Irish Republic, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, in their entirety. 
It also includes the German Federal Republic (West Germany), and the 
American, British, and French zones of Austria. 


GEOGRAPHIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC CONSIDERATIONS 


As thus defined Western Europe has an area of roughly 1,150,000 
square miles. This is approximately three-tenths of the 3,700,000 square 
miles usually considered to constitute Europe as a whole, if the Ural 
Mountains and Ural River are regarded as its eastern limits. 

Physical barriers created by an extraordinarily irregular coastline 
and high mountain ranges divide Western Europe into numerous 
geographical segments. Great Britain and Treland are entirely separated 
from the continent by salt water. The Scandinavian, Danish, Iberian, 
and Italian peninsulas are semi-detached. The Alps and Pyrenees inter- 
pose further obstacles to free communication. All these natural barriers 
helped to fix and “freeze” the boundaries of the emerging nation states 
during their critical formative period. 

Today this geographical segmentation of Western Europe, and the 
uneven distribution of natural resources there—inequalities in rainfall, 
fertile land, coal, iron, water power—help to intensify the jealousies and 
rivalries of the European nations. Britain is fortunate in that it 
possesses both iron and coal and is protected from invasion by its 
insular position, but it imports nearly half its food. Germany likewise 
possesses iron and coal, but is open to invasion on the east and west. 
France has large fertile areas and can feed itself, but its main coal de- 
posits stretch across the Belgian frontier and its iron ore comes largely 
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from Lorraine. These resources are liable to attack in time of war. Italy 
is handicapped economically by the need to import coal, iron, timber, 
fibers, and foodstuffs, and by the fact that its ships can reach the open 
ocean only through Gibraltar or Suez. Spain, one-third of which is 
arid and unproductive, has rich mines, largely foreign-owned, but 
no coal. 

The Western European states exchange their products to their 
mutual advantage, but political and tariff boundaries hamper such 
trade and transportation. Ports like Fiume and Trieste, natural gate- 
ways for the exports of south central Europe, are subjects of dispute 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. Commerce across the Pyrenees is 
hindered by the fact that Spanish and French railroads have different 
gauges. Development of hydroelectric power on international rivers 
requires the assent, often unobtainable, of several jealous governments. 
Inherited differences, in language, culture, and tradition, and the 
ineradicable distrust they engender, complicate and accentuate the 
physical and economic divisions. 

Once the geographic and historical discreteness of the Western 
European states has been explained, students will be less likely to con- 
ceive of them as comparable to the 48 American states or even to the 
13 original states before federation. They will understand more clearly 
why the ancient and intractable rivalries that divide the Western 
European states keep them disunified today when closer unification 
appears indispensable for their security. If the American people had 
possessed a firmer grasp of European politics they would have been 
better prepared for Paul G. Hoffman's discouraging confession when 
he retired from the Economic Cooperation Administration in 1950. 
If the nations of Western Europe [he said] cannot unite economically while 
threatened from the East and while they have the leverage of about 
$5,000,000,000 still to come through the Marshall Plan, I seriously doubt if 
chey ever can. 

Three years of frustrating personal experience forced Hoffman to face 
a fact that five centuries of history had emphasized on every page. 


Geographic Differences Between Western and Eastern Europe 

In comparing Western Europe and the U.S.S.R., attention should 
be called to the physical contrast between the much indented and rela- 
tively mountainous west of Europe and the vast plain that stretches 
from the Sudetic-Carpathian highlands to the Urals—a plain larger in 
area than all Western Europe. The absence of defensible natural 
frontiers in this level eastern area provides a basic clue to the perpetual 
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fluctuations of political boundary lines in Eastern Europe as con- 
trasted with the relative stability of the main political borders in 
the West. 

A second geographic characteristic that distinguishes Western 
Europe from Eastern Europe is of course its closer proximity to salt 
water outlets. Students might be reminded that no point in Western 
Europe is more than three hundred miles from the sea and that all 
but three of the states there (Austria, Switzerland and Luxemburg) 
have sea ports that are open all the year. The degree to which these 
factors have helped to stimulate the maritime traditions of the Western 
Europeans and made them responsive to the new influences that came 
with the Age of Discovery is a consideration of deep import today. 
Because Western Europe “faces” west, culturally and commercially, its 
destinies are closely blended with those of the Atlantic community and 
its peoples are readily affected by, and sensitive to, the vicissitudes of 
American policy. 

Although Western Europe comprises only three-tenths of Europe in 
a geographic sense, it includes nearly one-half of the European popu- 
lation. Recent estimates (1950) give the countries of Western Europe 
some 270 million inhabitants out of 550 million for Europe as a whole. 
This balance is shifting, however, because of the more rapid rate of 
population growth in Eastern Europe and the comparative decline of 
the birthrate in northwestern Europe in recent times. This differential 
has been apparent for a century, and its effects are now becoming 
cumulative. Although southern Europe still holds its own in the popu- 
lation race the Western European states above the Alps and Pyrenees 
do not. From 1850 to 1913 the population of western and northern 
Europe increased at an average rate of 0.6 per cent annually, and from 
1913 to 1939 at 0.4 per cent. In contrast, the eastern European peoples 
maintained a rate of increase of 1.1 per cent from 1850 to 1913, and of 
0.7 from 1913 to 1939—or to put it simply a rate of increase almost twice 
as high.? 

Since World War II, it is true, the birthrate has shown a notable 
tendency to rise almost everywhere, but that of northwestern Europe 
has climbed to only one-half the world average. Although the present 
deathrate in northwestern Europe is likewise one-half the world average 
the longtime results of such trends are obvious. A lower deathrate and 
longer life-span increases the relative size of the “old age” groups, but 
it is the younger half of the population that must furnish the natural 

*Thompson, Warren S. Plenty of People: The World’s Population Pressures, 
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increase. In contemporary France, to take a disturbing example, half 
the women are close to or have passed the normal age limit for child 
bearing. 


Relation of Population Growth to Power 


It is evident that these demographic trends must have a very im- 
portant influence on coming developments and on the position of 
Western Europe in world affairs. In the past the political center of 
gravity in Europe has shifted when the center of population shifted. 
Calculations on the density of population in earlier centuries are ad- 
mittedly indefinite but it seems possible to trace the general pattern 
with a reasonable measure of assurance. Reliable guesses put the total 
for Europe at the height of the Roman Empire (c. 200 A.D.) around 
40 to 50 million. By 1000 a.p. it had probably fallen to 35 million but 
by 1500 it appears to have advanced to 50-60 million. Thereafter, 
despite the emigration to other continents, Europe’s population grew 
with remarkable rapidity. In round figures, it reached about 100 
million by 1700, nearly 200 million by 1800, 400 million by 1900, 
and 550 million by 1950. 

The expansion of European influence in the world after 1500 was 
accompanied by a relative increase in the European stock as contrasted 
with the world total. Estimates suggest that the Europeans comprised 
about 15 per cent of the global population in 1500. By 1650 they and 
their descendants overseas of predominantly European blood probably 
accounted for 20 per cent, by 1800 for 25 per cent, and by 1914 for 
35 per cent of the global population. By 1950, however, this long up- 
ward trend had been checked. Estimates for that year place the number 
of “Europeans” at about 800 million, roughly 33 per cent of the world 
total. And of these 800 million people of predominantly European 
blood one in three lived outside Europe.” 


Comparative Ability of Western and Eastern Europe To Produce Food 


By 1950, moreover, the center of population within Europe was 
shifting eastward. In ancient, medieval and early modern times, south- 
ern Europe had a much denser population than western, northern or 
eastern Europe. The transfer of leadership from Spain to France in 
the seventeenth century marked a definite shift northward, and by 
the eighteenth century the growth of population in England, the Low 
Countries, and the Germanies brought a relative decline in the im- 

* These estimates are based on the tables in the Demographic Yearbook 1949-50, 
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portance of the Mediterranean areas. In the nineteenth century, with 
rapid increases among the Germans, Poles and Russians, the popula- 
tion center shifted eastward and this shift has been accelerated in the 
twentieth century. Although Western Europe today supports an 
average of 230 people to the square mile, and Eastern Europe only half 
as many, Eastern Europe could develop its agricultural resources 
sufficiently to make provision for several times its present population. 
Western Europe could not—unless the near future should bring radical 
and unpredictable improvements in its agricultural and economic 
prospects. 

Most nations of Western Europe are dependent on imports of meat 
and wheat to augment their inadequate local supplies of food. This 
fundamental factor—the insufficiency of the local food supply through- 
out most of Western Europe—often escapes the casual student because 
it is such a relatively recent development. As late as a century ago 
even England could feed itself in good years. But today Great Britain 
and, to a lesser but very critical extent, almost all Western European 
nations are dependent on imports, which means they are dependent 
upon international trade and would have to lower their standards of 
living drastically if they were deprived of it. 


Dependence of Western Europe on International Trade 


Eastern Europe, which since World War II has come to signify the 
Soviet Union and its satellite states, has a continental economy and 
can survive even though it be cut off economically from the rest of 
the world. But Western Europe must continue to rely on its industrial 
equipment and strive to hold or regain that half of the international 
trade of the world it once enjoyed. In this struggle its most serious 
economic competitor is the United States, or more exactly the United 
States and Canada, for the North American nations complement one 
another powerfully. The nature of that competition becomes clearer 
when the combined sources of energy the peoples of the several areas 
have made available for their needs are compared. In the postwar world 
North America has 35 per cent of the world total of such developed 
energy; Western Europe about 17 per cent, and Soviet Russia about 
10 per cent.* 

From these figures it would appear that Western Europe, which 
certainly possesses sufficient trained man power to compete in the in- 
dustrial race, also possesses sufficient developed energy. Considered in 


* U.S. Department of State. Energy Resources of the World. Publication No. 3428. 
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isolation the statement is true. What Europe does not possess within 
its own borders are the coordinated resources and enormous uniform 
markets that favor standardized mass production in the United States 
and Russia. 

This last mentioned liability—the absence in Western Europe of a 
continental market because of the segmentation resulting from politi- 
cal boundaries, tariff barriers, and national rivalries—has been intensi- 
fied in recent years. Declining control over, or outright loss of, their 
overseas possessions have weakened the position of the imperial 
powers. Great Britain, for example, made a determined effort after 
1930, while its political influence over its world empire steadily de- 
clined, to build up a system of “Empire Preference” that would bind 
the Commonwealth more closely by economic ties. But the self-govern- 
ing dominions did not respond with notable enthusiasm. After India, 
that “brightest jewel in the British Crown,” secured its independence in 
1947, it was soon buying more from the United States than from 
Britain. 

American students, familiar with the relatively stable and uniform 
relationship between the 48 states and the federal government, find it 
difficult to form an idea of the varied, complex and constantly chang- 
ing association of the Western European governments and their over- 
seas possessions. European colonialism, like the European state system, 
can be understood only by those who have some knowledge of 
European history. Without this knowledge it is doubtful if even an 
intelligent student could form any clear notion of the process by which 
the Western Europeans came to depend so heavily upon overseas con- 
tacts, and commerce and colonies, or why they now find themselves 
divided, intractably divided, into jealous and unassimilable nation 
states. 


HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUNDS OF 
WESTERN EUROPEAN SOCIETY 


Historians have long debated the relative importance of Graeco- 
Roman, Christian, and Germanic influences in shaping the develop- 
ment of European civilization. For Europeans the past survives in 
the mementos it has left, in the relics of Roman camps, the ruins of 
feudal castles, the medieval churches that still cast their spell. For the 
American student the meaning of Roman rule is an intangible tradi- 
tion, and he may be excused if he surmises that all Western Europe 
was once part of something called the Roman Empire. It might be 
well to fix in his mind the significant fact that only half the area 
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identified in this chapter as Western Europe was ever firmly integrated 
into that ancient empire: Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, England, and a narrow slice of the Netherlands and western 
Germany. All the remainder of Western Europe—Scotland, Ireland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and most of the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many—never knew the benefit of Roman law and government. 


Romanized and Non-Romanized Europe 


The one-time division of Western Europe into a Romanized and 
a non-Romanized segment, once it is grasped, makes the subsequent 
history of the European peoples more understandable. All the major 
states that took form between the twelfth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies—the Italian republics, France, Spain, Portugal, England, Austria 
—emerged in the segment of Europe that had been Romanized. The 
case of Austria is anomalcus, but the core duchies of the House of 
Austria and the city of Vienna had lain within the effective range of 
Roman administration. The United Netherlands and Sweden played a 
role in the seventeenth century, but it was not until the eighteenth that 
Prussia and Russia definitely joined the ranks of the “great powers,” 
the first such to arise in regions over which the Roman eagles never 
flew. It is a fact of considerable significance that the historic matrix 
of modern Western Civilization crystallized in Western Europe and 
in that segment of it that had received the imprint of Roman arts and 
arms. 

It may also be worth a reminder that the Protestant Revolt that 
split Europe in the sixteenth century followed in a rough way the line 
then dividing the Latin from the Teutonic peoples, which also, but 
more roughly, was the line that had once separated Roman from non- 
Roman Europe. But such generalizations are not rigidly applicable. 
Ireland and Poland, never subjected to Roman rule, remained 
Catholic. Switzerland and England, which had been Roman provinces 
for several centuries, did not. 

The manner in which the Roman Catholic Church inherited in a 
sense the imperial legacy of the declining empire has elements of signifi- 
cance not always underlined with bold enough strokes. Christianity had 
spread throughout the Roman provinces of the West before they were 
overrun by barbarian tribes in the fourth century. After the Caesars 
ceased to rule at Rome the Popes took on some of the imperial claims 
and titles and the Christian missionaries pushed the expanding rim 
of Christendom beyond the borders of the fallen empire. By the close 
of the Middle Ages the Roman Church included all of Western Europe 
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and many peoples in the north and east of Europe that the Caesars 
never conquered—Scots, Irish, Germans, Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, 
Danes, Norwegians, Swedes and Finns. The Western Church preserved 
and extended the concept of universal dominion the Caesars had sym- 
bolized, kept the Latin language alive, though not in its classic purity, 
and promoted the amalgam of Roman, Christian, and Teutonic ele- 
ments that evolved during the medieval centuries and became the 


composite and conquering culture of the West. 


Is the Curtain Between Western and Eastern Europe Real? 


The present “curtain” that divides Western Europe from the Soviet 
Union and its satellites has a long historical validity: these two areas 
have lain on opposite sides of a cultural watershed since the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The peoples of Western Europe were 
Christianized from Rome; those of Eastern Europe, with a few ex- 
ceptions, from Constantinople. Thus most of the Balkan and Slavic 
peoples acquired a culture, an alphabet, and a type of Christianity 
(Greek Orthodox) that differed from those familiar to the western 
Europeans. The easterners also acquired a different political tradition— 
the formal, rigid, arbitrary concept of government that distinguished 
the Byzantine regime at Constantinople. This tradition was overlaid 

` for the Balkan peoples by centuries of Ottoman despotism after Con- 

stantinople fell in 1453, and for the Russians by centuries of semi- 
oriental despotism after the Mongol-Tartar invasions of the thirteenth 
century. These events had some impact on Western Europe, but it is 
surprising how little attention the Western Europeans paid to them. 

The history of Europe, as conventionally taught, almost ignores the 
course of events beyond the Oder and the Danube until Czarist Russia 
became a factor in European politics in the eighteenth century. Until 
this relatively recent period, historically speaking, Europe was virtually 
identical with the area classified in this discussion as “Western Europe.” 
The thought arises that the time may have come to restrict the term 
“European” to those countries and peoples that were so long and are 
again today distinctively European. The inclination, so strong in post- 
war thinking, to “regionalize” historical and social studies, and to place 
Russia and its border areas in Europe in a separate category, has con- 
siderable historical justification. In any course that seeks to present 
the evolution of European society and culture with a reasonable meas- 
ure of unity and integration, the exclusion of Russia is a convenience. 
Especially in the medieval and early modern periods the history of 
Europe is essentially the history of those Western European lands that 
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gave rise to the world-girdling culture fitly styled “Western Civi- 
lization.” 


Elements To Be Stressed in the History of Western Europe 


In summarizing the early growth of that civilization it might be well 
to stress more convincingly the vigor of medieval Christendom. Enough 
has been said of its chaotic politics, local wars, primitive economy, and 
retarded culture. It possessed sufficient vitality to repel the attacks of 
the Mongol hordes that sacked Bagdad and the Mohammedan armies 
that stormed Constantinople. The medieval crusaders from the West 
conquered the Holy Land at the opening of the twelfth century, and 
although they subsequently lost it, other contemporary campaigns 
waged by these “soldiers of the Cross” in Spain and the Baltic regions 
led to permanent and notable conquests. 

There was a spirit of nascent imperialism discernible in the steady 
expansion of medieval Europe that makes the swift transoceanic con- 
quests of the Age of Discovery seem logical and almost predictable. One 
of the most pertinent facts demonstrated by the Crusades has recently 
been re-emphasized: the fact that by 1100 A.D. the Western Europeans 
had the organized resources needed to dispatch and maintain an ex- 
peditionary force 2,000 miles from home. This was possible because the 
center of maritime power in the Mediterranean was shifting by that 
date. Within another century or so the shift was almost complete, and 
the Latin Christians had assumed that superiority in Mediterranean 
waters formerly disputed by the Byzantines and Mohammedans.* 

This medieval prologue to the Oceanic Age might be presented in a 
way that would make the global hegemony achieved by the Western 


Europeans between 1500 and 1900 more sequential. As Arnold Toynbee 
has pointed out:5 


The revolutionary Western invention was the substitution of the Ocean for 
the Steppe as the principal medium of world communication. This use of the 
Ocean, first by sailing ships and then by steamships, enabled the West to 
unify the whole inhabited and habitable world. . . . 


Another significant theme that is now exciting more attention than 
formerly is the technological progress achieved during the so-called 
Bees Ages. Researches in the history of science are modifying the 
“humanist” picture of the Middle Ages as a period in which human 
initiative and, inventiveness declined in all fields. Although the high 
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intellectual tradition of Graeco-Roman philosophy and letters flagged 
in the Middle Ages, the technological gains made by the Western 
Europeans during the thousand years between A.D. 400 and 1400 com- 
pare favorably with those achieved by the Greeks and Romans in the 
thousand years preceding. The progress of technology may well be 
found to offer a stouter and more consistent thread by which to explore 
the medieval labyrinth than studies in theology, politics, economics, 
literature or art have yet provided. 

For the period since 1400 it is obvious that advances in science and 
technology exerted a cumulative and finally a preponderant effect; 
they deserve a leading place in any discussion of the forces that have 
shaped Western Civilization. Eighty years ago Benjamin Disraeli justly 
observed that within his own lifetime science had done more to remold 
the world than all the conquests, all the codes, and all the legislators 
that ever lived. Most students of the social sciences need no reminder 
that instruments of power and precision have transformed society in 
the West and in much of the world in the last century. But while 
stressing these technological instruments, it should also be pointed 
out that the Western Europeans developed concurrently a political 
instrument—the national state—which enabled them to organize and 
apply the social, economic, and scientific forces they had accumulated 
and coordinate them for purposes of expansion and conquest. 

Until recent years the natural sciences and technology, the most 
distinctive and dynamic characteristics of modern western culture, 
have received less attention than they merit. It seems safe to predict, 
however, that in the next few years more emphasis will be given to the 
steps by which Western Civilization evolved into the first machine- 
dominated civilization. When historical prefigurements of the machine 
age are thrown into sharper relief students will have a better perspec- 
tive. The Genteel Tradition, in history as in literature, was often out 
of touch with realities. The day is past when a historian could abandon 
his charges on the doorstep of the present with the lame explanation, 
“Then science stole upon the scene all unannounced and took com- 
mand.” It is impossible to offer a balanced interpretation of modern 
history without giving science and technology their place as determin- 
ing factors. This is not a plea for economic determinism; a balanced 
interpretation should do equal justice to the influence of ideas and 
of instruments. As Peter Viereck has so pithily phrased it, “the idea that 
economics makes history is, temporarily, one of those ideas that make 
history.” 

But ideas alone do not make history, and in this iron age the 
impact of technology demands its due, currently and retroactively. 
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European expansion in the world would have been impossible without 
the superior techniques the Europeans had evolved by 1500 and which 
they continued to improve upon with such amazing ingenuity. By the 
early seventeenth century Francis Bacon could affirm, with little exag- 
geration, that “printing, gunpowder and the magnet... have changed 
the whole face and state of things.” The relation between European 
technology and European expansion needs further clarification. 

Furthermore, if the problems of Western Europe are to be related 
to the world picture, past and present, the connections between West- 
ern Europe and the other continents must be presented in a way that 
will provide adequate perspective. Europocentric interpretations of 
European history written from conventional European sources have a 
limited value for American students. To paraphrase Kipling, “What 
do they know of Europe that only Europe know?” 

From the sixteenth century onward the states of Western Europe, 
and not exclusively those with an Atlantic seaboard, participated in a 
vast and novel experiment, the development of an ocean-linked civi- 
lization in which seaways supplanted roads. The ancient empires of 
Greece, Carthage, and Rome, for which the tideless Mediterranean 
was a “middle sea,” were but dubious and limited prefigurements of 
such an experiment. The “transportation revolution” that made ships 
the most essential instruments of communication between the maritime 
nations of Western Europe, and between those nations and the distant 
continents they explored and exploited, should take on an added mean- 
ing for this generation of Americans. Today the people of the United 
States are adapting themselves to the problems of an expanded horizon 
and a contracted world—the problems that naval supremacy, world 
commitments, and air travel have forced upon them. 


Differences in Cultural Outlook Between Western and 
Eastern Europeans 


The economy, the living standards, the institutions, the mental out- 
look of the Western Europeans were transformed, gradually but pro- 
foundly, by the contacts of the Oceanic Age. The peoples of Eastern 
Europe remained almost unaffected by this momentous change. Since 
1492 possibly 50 million adventurous souls have left Western Europe 
for the New World. How many Western Europeans ever journeyed 
eastward toward Moscow or Kiev during the same period? The influ- 
ences that kept Eastern Europe and its retarded society virtually in- 
sulated from the stimulating currents of the Oceanic Age should not 
be dismissed too lightly. Negative influences can have positive results. 

When Adam Smith affirmed in 1776 that “the discovery of America, 
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and of a passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, are 
the two greatest and most important events in the history of mankind,” 
he spoke as a Western European. To an Eastern European, even today, 
the statement belongs to an alien frame of reference. 

There are no yardsticks by which to gauge the magnitude of such 
divergencies in cultural outlook. But it is sometimes possible to trans- 
late their consequences into material terms. At the opening of the 
twentieth century, for instance, the Russian Empire, with almost 20 
times the population and 800 times the area of Belgium, still had a 
smaller volume of foreign trade than the Kingdom of Belgium. 

Students who undertake the study of current events without first 
acquiring an adequate historical background, labor under a severe 
handicap: they view present problems in two dimensional instead of 
three dimensional terms. To anyone unacquainted with the course of 
events before the twentieth century it might seem quite logical to 
accept the economic autarchy and isolation of present-day Russia as an 
invention of Soviet policy, or deem the ties that link the Western 
Europeans—politically, economically, culturally, militarily—to the New 
World a creation of American diplomacy, finance and propaganda. 
Truth is the daughter of time. 


“POLITICAL POWER CREATES WEALTH’—OR Does Ir? 


The relative decline of Western Europe in the twentieth century 
from that position of world leadership the Western Europeans achieved 
in the centuries preceding, is a development some Americans appear 
eager to exaggerate. There is a satisfaction in granting charity to those 
that once held us in tutelage. American thinking on the subject of 
Europe’s decline is over-simplified; it has been over-influenced by the 
ex parte testimony of Europeans who preach pessimism from con- 
viction or calculation; and it rests in considerable measure on a ques- 
tionable presupposition. 

That Europe has fallen upon evil days and is passing through a time 
of troubles is of course clear enough. Between 1914 and 1945 it endured 
the tragedy of two exhausting wars. Simultaneously, and partly as a 
consequence of those wars, the overseas empires of most European 
colonial powers have contracted. Within the last few decades over 
half-a-billion people in Asia and Africa have won self-rule, escaping or 
virtually escaping from the control that the British, French, Dutch or 
Italians formerly exercised over them. This reduction of the European 
hegemony, this emancipation of almost one-fourth of the global popu- 
lation from European suzerainty, would seem at first glance to repre- 
sent a staggering loss to European pretensions. 
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Is the Axiom True or False? 

Yet such a conclusion rests at bottom on an axiom that needs careful 
examination. It is the axiom, often quoted by Mussolini, that political 
power creates wealth, and corollary that the loss of political power 
means an equivalent loss of wealth and influence. When submitted to 
the test of history this axiom loses certitude. Before World War I 
Norman Angell challenged it in a polemic still worth attention.® 

It is still too early to judge how adversely the loss of political control 
over large segments of Asia and Africa will affect the Western European 
powers; how seriously it may damage their economy. Some authorities 
have adopted a discouraged, almost an elegiac note, since World 
War II.7 The unanswered question today, posed by the progressive 
amputation of the European empires, is how severe will the traumatic 
shock prove for the erstwhile imperial powers? One clue to the answer 
may be drawn from the past reaction of those powers when they 
suffered comparable truncations. 

In some three centuries, 1492-1775, the Western European nations 
accumulated empires overseas that reached a total area of 15 million 
square miles. Then, within half a century, 1775-1825, while Europe 
was racked by exhausting wars, two-thirds of these imperial conquests 
on other continents escaped from European political control—half of 
North and all of Central and South America. Yet despite this in- 
auspicious prelude the nineteenth century was the most prosperous 
and productive century of expansion in European history. The parallel 
may not be valid in the altered conditions of the twentieth century, 
but it is worth meditating. 

There is other testimony to suggest that the political and military 
domination the leading European states have exercised over distant 
territories is not a reliable index to the wealth and power of those states. 
Great Britain, after losing the thirteen colonies, rose with unchecked 
acceleration and became the leading industrial, maritime, and colonial 
power of the world by 1815. For another century it continued to expand 
its overseas possessions until by 1914 these embraced one-fourth of the 
land area of the globe and one-fourth of the global population. Yet 
Great Britain’s share of the total international trade of the world 
shrank during this century when its territorial empire expanded most 
rapidly, shrank from $2 per cent in 1840 to 17 per cent by 1914. The 
French, who acquired the second largest colonial empire between 
1815 and 1914, likewise saw their share of international trade shrink 

* Angell, Sir Norman. The Great Illusion. London: 1910. Rev. ed. New York 1933. 


7 Fischer, Eric. The Passing of the European Age. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. Holborn, Hajo. The Political Collapse of Europe. New York: Knopf, 1951. 
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from 10 per cent in 1840 to 6 per cent by 1914. But note, as an interest- 
ing contrast, that Germany, entering the colonial race late after its 
unification in 1871, secured only a few protestorates overseas of rela- 
tively minor value and importance. Yet Germany increased its share 
of international trade from 9 per cent in 1871 to 12 per cent by 1914. 
There is another illustration, more recent in memory, to attest that 
colonies are not essential to a nation’s vitality. Between 1919 and 1939 
the Germans had no colonies at all, yet they recovered from a military 
defeat and became a frightening threat to the victors, Britain and 
France, in less than 20 years. During those same years the British 
and French exercised political sovereignty in varying degree over a 


quarter of the world. 
It seems clear from these examples that a large colonial empire is 


not a trustworthy standard by which to compute the economic or mili- 


_tary potentialities of a state or a nation. The question arises: what 


truer index is available by which to compute these potentialities? 
Specifically, what alternative yardstick might be applied in an effort to 
assess the potentialities of Western Europe today? 


National Might Depends on Machines and Power Resources 


Since the industrial revolution the might of a nation has come to 


` depend on its machines and the power it has available to operate them. 


This fact suggests that the ratio the developed power resources of a 
nation bears to that of other nations, or to the world total, should 
provide a useful scale by which to weigh a nation’s might in terms of 
the “arithmetic of power.” 

As a test, one can apply this standard to appraise the strength of the 
leading powers on the eve of World War II. It seems evident from the 
result that such a gauge assigns them a rating more nearly in keeping 
with their subsequent performance in the war than comparative sta- 
tistics on their areas, populations, or colonial possessions can afford. 
In 1937, for instance, the “energy ratio” indicated that the peace-and- 


war potential of the great powers stood in the following relation.® 


United States 137 
Great Britain 37 
Germany 36 
U.S.S.R. 36 
France 16 
Japan 14 
Italy 5 


8 U.S. Department of State. Energy Resources of the World. Publication No. 3428. 
Washington D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1949. 
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When the same “energy ratio” is applied to these same powers im- 
mediately after World War II (1946) the balance has of course altered; 
but it has altered less than might be expected. 


United States (up) 184 
Great Britain (down) 35 
Germany (down) 18 
U.S.S.R. (up) 47 
France (down) 13 
Japan (down) 9 
Italy (down) 4 


These figures indicate that the war left all the powers weaker except 
the United States and Russia, both of which increased their power 
resources roughly one-third between 1937 and 1946. This agrees with 
the universal assumption that the leading powers of Western Europe 
declined in a relative and an absolute sense, regardless of whether 
they emerged from the disastrous struggle on the winning or the losing 
side. 


Why Western Europe Needs Integration 


In the postwar world none of the Western European powers, not 
even Britain, can equal the resources of Soviet Russia, much less those 
of Russia and its subservient satellites. Collectively, if they integrated 
their economies, they could re-establish a satisfactory balance as the 
following table implies. For the greater and lesser powers of Western 
Europe would then hold a position between the United States and the 
Russian bloc. 


United States 184 
Western European bloc 87 
Soviet bloc 71 


But Western Europe is not a bloc. Despite postwar efforts at integra- 
tion it remains a patchwork of nearly a score of jealous and independ- 
ent sovereign states. Before the war several of these states maintained 
tariff levels as high or higher than that of the United States, and post- 
war accords have not altered the situation fundamentally. Whether 
or not political power creates wealth seems, as explained earlier, to be 
a debatable proposition. But there is much less reason to doubt that 
the dispersal of political power, and the consequent erection of numer- 
ous artificial barriers to trade, cripples the potential productivity ofa 
continent and restricts its markets. The failure of the Western Euro- 
peans to overcome this handicap and to integrate their resources would 
appear to be the primary factor in the present European situation. The 
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contraction of the overseas empires of the colonial powers is a sec- 
ondary issue in comparison. 


How THE WESTERN EUROPEANS LIVE 


Before World War II the inhabitants of Western Europe were 
among the most fortunate of the world’s peoples. Judged in terms of 
national income per head of the working population they comprised 
the largest group with a high living standard: they formed part of the 
top 10 per cent of the 2,200,000,000 inhabitants of the globe in 1939. It 
is true that the people of the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand enjoyed higher real incomes than any European nation but the 
Western Europeans held an enviable position nonetheless. They had 
all the major advantages that go with a high civilization today. They 
had a high level of literacy, a high ratio of foreign trade per head, a 
long life expectancy, good sanitation and health, a low infant mortality 
and low deathrate. The Spaniards, Portuguese and Italians fell con- 
siderably below the general average for Western Europe by most of 
these tests, but even they were better off than two-thirds of the rest of 


the world. 


Post-war Economic Trends Are Encouraging 

It is difficult to assess the post-war status of the Western Europeans 
with equal exactitude but the statistics available are more encouraging 
than might be expected. They suggest that the average inhabitant, 
taking Western Europe as a unit, could buy as much in 1948 as 
in 1938. In several countries—the Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, 
Spain—real income per head had risen. In others—Great Britain, 
France, Denmark—it was approximately the same. In Italy and Ger- 
many, as might be anticipated, it had fallen. After 1948 general living 
standards and economic prospects improved substantially. Within four 
years industrial production climbed some 50 per cent, coal and food 
25 per cent. By most economic tests the Western Europeans 


production ¢ 
were better off by 1953 than they had ever been before. 


Vital Statistics Are Favorable 

Vital statistics as well as economic indices gave encouragement to 
those who declined to believe that Europe was exhausted. Despite war 
losses the population of Western Europe rose between 1939 and 1945, 
and rose more rapidly thereafter. In the post-war years the birthrate 
climbed and the deathrate fell remarkably. By 1948, for example, all 
the Scandinavian countries had a lower deathrate than the United 
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States, and the Netherlands had the lowest in the world. In France 
the birthrate, long a subject of grave concern, increased almost one-half 
in the post-war period, while the deathrate fell one-eighth. These 
promising signs that the peoples of Western Europe retained con- 
siderable vitality must be judged, of course, against the world picture. 
As already noted, even with its post-war spurt the Western European 
birthrate failed to keep up with the global average. Western Europe 
continued to fall behind, slowly but inexorably, in the race for 
reproduction. 

Such a relative decline in the birthrate is a distinguishing feature of 
almost all industrialized societies and is most pronounced in those sec- 
tions of Western Europe where the urban and industrial elements of 
the population are concentrated. Before World War II only 37 per 
cent of Western European workers were still employed in primary 
industries, of which agriculture is of course the most important. The 
remaining 63 per cent obtained their living from secondary and tertiary 
occupations such as manufacturing, trade, transportation, the liberal 
professions, etc. At first glance this distribution of the working force 
might be regarded as reasonable enough. Only 28 per cent of the land 
of Western Europe is arable and should not require more than one- 
third of the workers to cultivate it. 


Economic Welfare of Western Europe Depends on Industry and Trade 


Comparable figures for the United States show 18 per cent of the 
land arable and 24 per cent of the workers in primary industries. One 
might suppose that with 10 per cent more land under cultivation the 
Western Europeans could feed themselves as adequately as the Ameri- 


cans but such a surmise ignores three important differences between 
Western Europe and the United States, 


1.The arable land of Western Europe—over 200 million acres—is 
roughly half as extensive as that of the United States but the Western 
European population is almost twice as large. This means that each 
European acre would have to yield nearly four times as much as 
j each American acre to equalize the food situation. 
- ane „average American worker uses more machinery, and his 
ative ratio of production is three times that of the average Euro- 


om Peas Bie ome ont and conservative habits of most Euro- 
A s make the rapid mechanizati i 
difficult. p: ization of European agriculture 


3. ee vare States is ‘one big market,” but in Western Europe 
pe political divisions and tariff barriers impede the free 

flow of goods. Some European countries with a high percentage of 
arable land neglect it while others with meager agricultural resources 
overwork them. 


Qe r i 
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For Western Europe as a whole the secondary and tertiary occupa- 
tions are more attractive to a majority of the workers. They furnish 
employment for nearly two-thirds of them. The incidence varies from 
86 per cent in Great Britain to 42 per cent in Spain, but the majority 
of families in Western Europe as in the United States have ceased to 
be rural and have become urbanized or semi-urbanized in the twenti- 
eth century. Because Western Europe contains the largest aggregate 
urban population to be found in so limited an area anywhere in the 
world it is peculiarly vulnerable to the perils of war, economic depres- 
sion, and other dislocations that can disrupt world trade. No approach 
to an understanding of the Western European nations today should 
fail to take account of the vulnerability of their economy. Their wel- 
fare and indeed their survival depends on the ebb and flow of com- 


mercial tides that it is no longer in their power to control. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Central-Eastern Europe 


JosepH S. RoucreKk 
University of Bridgeport 


ENTRAL-EASTERN Europe is the area between Germany and Russia, 
C and it extends from the Baltic to the Aegean Sea. Before 1938 
people in Western Europe knew little about the complexities of this 
region. Great Britain’s Prime Minister Chamberlain, in reporting on 
the Czechoslovak crisis of 1938, said, “How terrible, fantastic, incredible 
it is that we should be digging trenches and trying on gas masks here 
because of a quarrel in a faraway country between people of whom 
we know nothing.” Most Americans, at that time, knew no more about 
Central-Eastern Europe than did this British statesman. 

One reason for American ignorance about and indifference to this 
region was that American historiography had accepted the concept of 
“Western Civilization” which was rooted in German scholarship. Most 
of the founders of the graduate departments of history in American 
universities either received their training in Germany or came under 
the spell of German traditions. Ranke’s view that the Germanic and 
Romance nations form a distinct cultural unit with a common history 
to be identified with the history of Europe has been followed, to a con- 
siderable degree, in the United States. We still seem to think of West- 
ern civilization as somehow identical with universal history, and seem 
to believe that all important history has “been made” by the great 
powers of Western Europe. 

This neglect of Central-Eastern Europe by Western historians has 
stood in the way of an understanding of European problems. It has led 
to a false or over-simplified conception of the division between East 
and West which is reflected in current misconceptions about con- 
temporary international problems.? 

Western historians still have to accept the thesis that Central Eastern 
Europe is no less European than Western Europe. If there is any differ- 


*An effort to indicate the place of Central-Eastern Europe in world history has 
a ae in: Roucek, Joseph S., editor. Central-Eastern Europe. New York: Prentice- 

all, s 

*See the review by R. R. Betts of Dvornik, Francis. The Making of Central and 
Eastern Europe. London: Polish Research Centre, 1949 in The Slavonic and East 
European Review, Vol. 28, No. 71; April 1950. p. 547-54; Halecki, Oscar. The Limits 
and Divisions of European History. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1950; Roucek, 
Joseph S., editor. Slavonic Encyclopaedia. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1949. 
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ence, this difference stems from the geopolitical position of the area. 

_ Central-Eastern Europe has been more exposed to external dangers 
than the West. Its development has been interrupted by catastrophic 
changes, like the Mongol conquest of the thirteenth century and the 
Turkish conquest in the later Middle Ages, which caused parts of 
Eastern Europe to be separated for centuries from the rest of Western 
European community. Today, once more, Central-Eastern Europe has 
to bear the brunt of totalitarian attack. The danger to the West of this 
attack is an indication of the fact that the history of Central-Eastern 
Europe cannot be separated from that of Western Europe. 

American indifference to this “shatter-zone” of Europe stems also 
from a belief that Western civilization is the only important civiliza- 
tion in a highly competitive community of non-Western and potentially 
anti-Western civilizations. The political misfortunes of lands in Cen- 
tral-Eastern Europe cause many Americans to doubt that the world 
can be “made safe for democracy” there. Thus, the word “Balkans” is 
often used to imply corruption, disorder, and anarchy. In reality, the 
Balkan peoples, have set amazing examples in fighting for the principles 
of freedom and independence. But to most Americans the Balkan 
peninsula still remains a blurred spot on the map, a mountainous 
region split up into small states that bicker with one another. 

` Munich and the attack on Poland by the Nazis taught American 
observers that the Nazi aggression was but an advance along the trans- 
versal Eurasian Axis, the shortest land connection between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Indian Ocean, e.g. the Persian Gulf. Hitler hoped to 
achieve world conquest by conquering first East Europe, then the 
Heartland,’ and the World Island. According to the famed dictum of 


Sir Halford John MacKinder:4 


Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland; 
Who rules the Heartland commands the World Island; 
Who rules the World Island commands the World. 


But it was only at the end of World War II, when American forces 
marched into the Elbe-Danube region, that a growing number of 
studies dealing with this part of Europe began to appear.” Soviet viola- 
tions of the Yalta and other war-time agreements and the shock of the 


3 The territory extending from the Volga to the Yangtze, and from the Himalayas 
to the Arctic Ocean. 

4MacKinder, Sir Halford J. Democratic Ideals and Reality, New York: Henry 
Holt, 1942. p. 150. The thesis was originally delivered as a lecture, “The Geographic 
Pivot of History,” before the Royal Geographical Society in London. See The 
Geographic Journal, Vol. 33; 1904. p. 434-37, 

$ For “Bibliography of Central and Eastern Europe” see The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 232; March 1944, p. 177-81. 
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bloodless coup d’état in Prague and the “suicide” of Jan Masaryk, 
finally aroused the United States to the danger of Russian imperialism 
in Central-Eastern Europe. The more vocal refugees and many able 
correspondents are among those who have written books and articles 
dealing with recent developments in Central-Eastern Europe.® 


ETHNIC BACKGROUNDS 


Central-Eastern Europe is an ill-defined but dynamically alive “zone 
of culture,” of which one part is solidly German, the other multi- 
national, reaching from Estonia, or even Finland, to the Adriatic and 
the Aegean. Part of this area is “seaboard,” facing the Atlantic, while 
part is “land-locked,” or nearly so. Part is mountainous—the south— 
and thus difficult of access, and part is plainland, facing the east. 
Ethnically, there are mixtures of races, religions and culture groups 
resembling the proverbial Joseph’s coat of many colors. The following 
are the dominant ethnic groups which have influenced the course of 
history in this area. 


The Slavs 


The Slavs are the largest related group. They include the Russians 
(some 80 million), the Ukrainians (some 30-40 million), the White Rus- 
sians (6 million), the Poles (some 20 million), the Czechs and Slovaks 
(some 10 million), the Yugoslavs (divided into the Serbians, some 6 
million; the Croats, 4 million; and the Slovenes, 1 million); and the 
Bulgars (some 4 million). Racially the Bulgars also are akin to the 


Finns and the Turks. All Slay languages are closely related to each 
other. 


For centuries Russia has used the fact of a common Slavic back- 
ground as a powerful ideological weapon in its efforts to dominate 
this region. Czarist Russia utilized it to promote its imperialism in the 
Balkans, attacking Austria-Hungary or Turkey claiming that the Slavic 
“brethren” of these two empires had to be protected or “liberated.” In 


“Roucek, Joseph S., editor. “Moscow’s European Satellites.” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol., 271; September 1950. Seton- 
Watson, Hugh. The East European Revolution. New York: Fred A. Praeger, 1951. 
Healey, Denis, editor. The Curtain Falls. London: Lincoln-Prager, 1951. Harsch, 
Joseph C. The Curtain Isn’t Iron. New York: Putnam, 1950. Betts, R. R., editor. 
Central and South East Europe, 1945-1948. New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 


tional Affairs, 1950. Mousset, Albert. The World of the Slavs. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. For the specialized peri 
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modern times, Soviet Russia revived this racial concept after agreeing 
to dissolve the Comintern at the request of President Roosevelt. There- 
after the Kremlin organized Pan-Slavic organizations in various parts 
of the world, including the United States, and in that way sought to 
make communism more palatable to anti-communist Czechoslovaks or 
Poles.’ It was pointed out that Russian armices—although Soviet Russia 
includes some 200 different non-Slav minorities—liberated the Slavs 
from the perennial menace of German (Nazi) domination. 


The Germans 

The Germans for centuries have lived in this area. Outside Ger- 
many and Austria proper, there were about 20 million Germans. Their 
greatest concentration was in Central-Eastern Europe. The Drang nach 
Osten of the German people ceased about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and the flow of emigration turned westward to the United 
States. But the political tendency towards eastward expansion con- 
tinued, After World War I, the problem of Germans living in foreign 
countries became the subject of a separate social science taught in the 
German universities. In addition to such university studies, two autono- 
mous institutions specializing in the development of the German 
settlements abroad were founded. 

With the rise of the Nazi racist doctrine, Germans living abroad 
officially became an extension of Germany herself. For Germans living 
abroad fidelity to the Nazi state, as the highest expression of the politi- 
cal ambitions of the German nation, was to take precedence over 
loyalty to the country of residence. The leadership in this movement 
was provided by the Berlin offices of the Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum 
im Ausland, headed by the geopolitician, General Karl Haushofer, 
and the control over the organizations of Germans abroad was in the 
hands of the Auslandorganisation der National Sozialistischen Deut- 
schen Arbeiter Partei, directed by Ernest Wilhelm Bohle, born in 
England, who held the rank of Gauleiter. 

As the Nazi program to conquer the “Transversal Eurasian Axis” 
shifted into high gear, the Germans in the region became a fifth 
column, a powerful weapon in the hands of Hitler. In Czechoslovakia, 
the “persecution” suffered by the Sudeten Germans gave the Nazis an 
excuse to ask for Munich.® Austria already had been absorbed by Hitler 

7 For details, see: Committee on Un-American Activities, U. S, House of Repre- 
sentatives Report on the American Slav Congress. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1950; Roucek, Joseph S. “Soviet Nationality Policy: Pan-Slavism as 


an Ideological Weapon.” Problems of Communism, Vol. 3; July-August 1954. p. 20-28. 
8 Schmitt, B. E. “Munich.” Journal of Modern History, Vol. 24; No. 2; June 1953, 


p. 166-80. 
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who claimed that the Austrians were but Germans “living abroad.” 
The “persecution” of the Germans in Poland, and especially in Danzig, 
was the excuse given by Hitler for the attack on Poland. Elsewhere— 
in Romania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia— the Germans performed the 
tasks assigned to them by Hitler.® 


The Hungarians 


The Hungarian people have been a problem to themselves and to 
their neighbors. About 1,000 B.C., they penetrated into the region 
now known as Hungary, thus separating the North Slavs—Russians, 
Slovaks, Czechs, and Poles—from the Yugoslavs, the Southern Slavs. 
Since this territory also included Slavs, the Hungarians have sought to 
justify their domination by “racial” claims. In 1526 Hungary accepted 
Hapsburg rule to escape Turkish occupation. The rights of minority 
groups, recognized by the Versailles Conference in 1919, resulted in 
territorial losses for Hungary. Thus Hungary's Slovakia became a part 
of Czechoslovakia, and Transylvania a part of Romania. For the 
next two decades, the Hungarians argued for the return of these terri- 
tories, pointing out the “superiority” of the former Hungarian rule. 
The failure of these claims caused the Hungarian government to side 
with the “revisionist” powers, Germany and Italy. Occupation by Soviet 
armies after World War II led to the establishment of a pro-Russian 
government and made Hungary one of the Soviet satellites, 


Baltic Peoples 


The ethnic claims of the Baltic peoples have counted for little in the 
decisions of the diplomats. The territory in which these peoples live has 
been a buffer between Russia and Germany and, depending on the 
Success of expansionist policies, has been dominated by one or the 
other of these countries. Shortly before the outbreak of World War II 
Russia forced Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia to agree to the establish- 
ment of Russian naval bases on their soil. Later German minorities 
were sent to Germany, as were the German-Sudeten minorities in 


Czechoslovakia after 1945, Today the control of the Baltic area is in the 
hands of the U.S.S.R. 


Balkan Peoples 


Albania, too, 


: has been a pawn in the game played by more powerful 
neighbors. Thi 


S tiny state, on the rim of the dividing line between 
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the Adriatic and the Aegean seas, has been on the road of armies 
marching up and down the Balkan peninsula—Romans, Crusaders, 
Italians, and Nazis. The claims of the Albanians that they are the 
direct descendants of the ancient Illyrians, and thus the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the Balkan Peninsula, have meant nothing in the game of 
world politics. The Romanians like to consider themselves the descend- 
ants of the legions of Emperor Trajan who conquered Dacia, a region 
comprising present-day Moldavia, Walachia, and Transylvania, be- 
tween 101-107 A.D. Transylvania, in modern times, became a part of 
Hungary, but in 1918 the Romanians secured this province for 
“Rumania Mare.” 

A special ethnic problem has been presented by Macedonia, a region 
coveted by Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece.?° Strangely 
enough Macedonia, a strategically important region in the heart of 
the Balkan Peninsula, has never been a state, or a racial, linguistic, 
or political unit. The population has become hopelessly mixed as a 
result of centuries of struggle for this mountainous area. Many dialects 
are spoken that are neither Serbian nor Bulgarian. One village may 
speak an idiom which resembles the one language, the next village may 
speak a variant of the other tongue. In Macedonia there are also genu- 
ine Serbians and Bulgarians, as well as Greeks, Turks, Arnauts, Gypsies, 
Spanish Jews, and a people known as Kutso-Vlachs. The Greeks hold 
that the Macedonians are “Slavophone, Slav-speaking, Greeks.” To 
the Greeks Macedonia means the control of Salonica, the only im- 
portant outlet to the Aegean Sea. 

The Greeks trace their national culture through four millennia. 
Ethnically, the Greeks have been important in the history of Europe. 
After the fall of Constantinople, the Patriarchs of the Greek Orthodox 
Church became the spokesmen for the Christians in the Turkish Em- 
pire, and they exerted a powerful influence over the Christian nation- 
alities in the Balkans. From the Greek Orthodox Church evolved 
the Church of Russia, the Church of Yugoslavia, the Church of Ro- 
mania, the Church of Georgia (in the Caucasus), and the Church of 
Albania. On December 4, 1822, President Monroe voiced the sympathy 
of Americans for the Greeks then struggling to achieve independence 

2 For more details, see Roucek, Joseph S- “Macedonia.” Balkan Politics. Calif.: 


Stanford University Press, 1948. p. 147-68; Wilkinson, H. R. Maps and Politics: A 
Review of the Ethnographic Cartography of Macedonia. Liverpool; Liverpool Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 
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from the Turkish Empire. About 125 years later Congress approved 
President Truman’s vigorous proposal that the United States should 
help Greece and Turkey to resist Communist pressure. 


RIVALRY FOR SUPREMACY IN CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE 


The history of Central-Eastern Europe can best be analyzed within 
the framework of geopolitical trends. The minor peoples have played 
a minor role in the course of history; the major decisions have been pro- 
vided by the Turks, the Germans, and the Russians, each of whom have 
tried to conquer Central-Eastern Europe. The “rim-land” powers, 
France and Great Britain, and the “land-oceanic” power, the United 
States, in turn, have succeeded in preventing these aggressors from 
acquiring permanent domination over this area. The survival of 
small and independent states has been in the interest of the “rim-land” 
powers and of the United States. Or, to put this thesis negatively, if a 
large and hostile power were to dominate this area, that power might 
integrate the resources of this region in a war against a Western 
European or American state. 

Historically, the movements of nations have tended to be from East 
to West, from Asia to the Russian steppes, and from thence to Central- 
Eastern Europe, and especially to the fertile Danubian basin. At the 
commencement of our modern age Central Eastern Europe, north of 
the arch formed by the Alps, the Sudeten mountains, and the Car- 
aA W inhabited by Germanic tribes to the west and by 
Slavonic tribes to i 7 i 
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bring the area under their domination; the Poles, at the same time, 
established their “historic” rights as far west as Hamburg. The picture 
became complicated when the Lithuanians, a non-Slav people, created 
the mightiest East European state in the Middle Ages, stretching from 
the Baltic almost to the Black Sea. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the Lithuanian-Polish state expanded along the shores of the 
Baltic despite German pressure. The Russians gained permanent access 
to the Baltic Sea in 1703. By the 1720's they had established their 
supremacy in the region, a supremacy that was challenged by German 
sea-power between 1900-1918 and 1935-1945. 

On the eve of World War I, Central-Eastern Europe was dominated 
by four powers. Austria-Hungary, an ancient monarchy, had ruled the 
Danubian area for some 1,000 years. In an earlier period this Empire 
had claimed that it protected ethnic groups against Turkish invasion. 
Though the Empire brought economic advantages to the region, 
Austrian rule was resented by all groups except the Germans and the 
Hungarians. Since 1867 the Hungarians had been allowed to rule their 
minorities—including Romanians, Ruthenians, Serbs, Slovenes, Bos- 
nians—for their own benefit. 

Germany used Austria-Hungary as its spear-head in efforts to domi- 
nate Central-Eastern Europe and the Transversal Eurasian Axis. Both 
cf these countries, as well as Russia, possessed large portions of what 
became an independent Poland in 1918. Turkey, which had been gradu- 
ally losing its Balkan possessions during the nineteenth century, was 
almost pushed out of Europe at the end of World War I. 

In 1918-19, President Wilson’s plea for “the self-determination of 
small nations,” and Premier Clemenceau’s desire for a cordon sanitaire 
between Western Europe and Soviet Russia, caused a belt of small 
states to appear on the new map of Europe: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. But the revival of imperialistic 
pressures caused these small nations to have a short life. Hitler’s plans 
for Lebensraum were much like the Kaiser's. The United States, which 
had blocked the imperial German government, intervened again when 
Nazi Germany was on the march. 

The capture of Vienna by the Russians on April 13, 1945, meant 
that the German pressure to control Eastern-Central Europe was re- 
placed by Russian pressure. The vacuum created by the defeat of the 
Germans had to be filled. The Baltic states remained under Soviet 
Russia; Poland became eventually a Soviet satellite; Czechoslovakia, in 
spite of its traditions and history, fell to the Communists in 1948; most 
of Austria came under Soviet rule; Albania, Bulgaria, and Romania 
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became the unwilling but aggressive outposts of Sovier foreign porci 
Yugoslavia was the ally of Russia until Tito’s co a oae 
exploitation led him to desert the Cominform camp. a ri 7 
thanks to unforeseen circumstances, was saved for the West. hatever 
had been the policies of the United States and Great Britain, Russian 
expansion into this region would have been difficult to arrest at the 
close of World War II. The failure of these countries to act to contain 


Russia made the outcome inevitable. 


Tue RESULTS OF RUSSIAN DOMINATION 


In 1945, Russia, the largest and most populous of the European—it 
is actually Eurasian—powers, and until recently the most backward 
industrially, capitalized on the defeat of Germany, its ancient enemy. 
The Russian form of “democracy” was imposed on the peoples of 
Central-Eastern Europe. All the countries except Greece became Soviet 
satellites. One of the chief aims of the Communist regimes sponsored 
by Moscow was the elimination of the former ruling classes. The pro- 
fessionals and the intellectuals were replaced by members of the pro- 
letariat. In Czechoslovakia, where the living standards had been com- 
paratively high, they sank on the whole. Doubtless the living standards 
of unskilled labor in the poorer countries gradually were raised. Land 
reform eased the pressure on the wretchedly exploited farm labor, but 
the collectivization of the farms created new problems. Russia has also 
pressed for the rapid industrialization of Central-Eastern Europe. If it 
were not used to support Soviet Russia’s imperialistic aims this program 
of rapid industrialization would help to remove the scourge of the 
region—too large an agrarian population, inefficient farm practices, and 
too little land. Because the Soviets lack a surplus of raw materials and 
machines they encourage their satellites to trade with the West. This 
policy may boomerang because it informs the satellites that the USSR 
is not a land of plenty. If the West can prove the Kremlin wrong in 
predicting that depression and mass unemployment are the inevitable 
consequence of unplanned capitalist production, Russia is bound to 
fail in its efforts to control East-Central Europe. 


The Denationalization Process 


Many observers of Soviet Russia in the postwar years were fooled by 
the apparent ability of the government to solve problems of nationality. 
Theoretically the various ethnic groups were encouraged to nurture 
théir cultures. Many tribes were given alphabets and written languages 
for the first time; drama and music in keeping with local traditions 
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were encouraged. But in actual practice this promotion of cultural 
pluralism was but a device for integrating all forms of national culture 
into a Communist pattern. Those nationalistic elements which did not 
fit into the pattern were eliminated. Thus great national historical 
figures—writers, musicians, poets, and artists—have been demoted or 
elevated according to the way they fit into the Communist ideological 
line. Specifically, the names of the founders of Czechoslovakia, Thomas 
G. Masaryk and Edward Benes, have been erased from the pages’ of 
Czechoslovak history save for references to their connection with the 
imperialistic policies of the pre-Communist regime. The Kremlin is 
meeting opposition in its efforts to denationalize Central-Eastern 
Europe. The reaction of the millions of people there to denationaliza- 
tion may be a more extreme form of nationalism. That very thing 
happened in the Balkans during the centuries of Turkish occupation. 


TiToisM 


Tito's revolt against the imperialistic policies of the Kremlin in 1948 
was not the result of Western artistry in the game of diplomacy. 
Moscow defeated itself by seeking to impose undeviating obedience 
and slavish subservience upon a satellite Communist regime. ‘Tito’s 
defiance reflected the resurgence of Yugoslav nationalism under the 
pressure of the Kremlin's imperialistic policies, and shows that the 
“Iron Curtain” can be broken from within. With Yugoslavia lost to 
the Soviet orbit all hope of communizing Greece disappeared. Finland 
has been spared the blessings of a “People’s Democracy”; Germany and 
Austria have remained split. Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey have 


passed into the American camp. 


Epucation, RELIGION, Mass MEDIA oF INFORMATION 


To accomplish its aims, the Soviets have utilized not only all aspects 
of social control—the press, the radio, movies—but also education. The 
Soviet educational system has served as a model for the satellite states 
of Central-Eastern Europe.!? The general aims sought are to make 
collectivism a norm of human conduct; to liquidate the distinction 
between physical and intellectual labor; to develop disciplined, per- 
severing, and industrious citizens, devoted to the cause of the toilers 
and ready to defend the Socialist state against its enemies, internal and 


1 For more details, see: Arthur Henry Mochlman and Joseph S. Roucek, editors, 
Comparative Education (New York: The Dryden Press, 1952), especially Chapter 12, 
W. R. E. Johnson, “Education in Soviet Russia,” p. 384-413, and Chapter 11, 
Roucek, “Education in Czechoslovakia,” p. 358-83. 
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external. The emphasis on vocational training and on an understand- 
ing of modern technology mirrors the Marxian belief that economic 
productivity is the highest type of human endeavor. The state is the 
sole agent of education, from preschool nurseries to institutions of 
higher learning. Programs of adult education are encouraged. Teach- 
ing has been secularized and separated from the church. All phenom- 
ena of nature and social life are given a scientific-materialistic 
interpretation.13 

The effort to realize these ideologicai goals has led to bitter conflicts 
between the church, especially the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
state. But the Roman Catholic Church has been losing ground every- 
where behind the Iron Curtain, and especially in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. In Poland and Czechoslovakia the pro-Soviet regimes have 
created their own pro-Communist hierarchies. In the Balkans the 
Greek Orthodox Church has offered less opposition, and in Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria it is dominated by the state. 

While the new governments are attempting to make elementary edu- 
cation available to all, as some of the former regimes did not, the Com- 
munist party and the state control the number of persons receiving 
higher education and dictate the kind of training which is offered. 
Private instruction has been reduced to a minimum in order to facili- 
tate control. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, the government even 
licenses private music and singing teachers. Foreign institutions, like 
the American University in Sofia, have been closed. The control of 
public education is intimately related to the control of all public means 
of communication. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, newspapers are 
nationalized and their policies controlled by cultural organizations of 
the Communist party, and the two news agencies are owned by the 
state. All journalists must be members of the Federation of Czecho- 
slovak Journalists, a Communist organization. Each person who owns a 
radio must buy a license from the Postal Department; all radio pro- 
grams are produced by the state-owned Czechoslovak Broadcasting 
Company. A special staff prepares 28 educational broadcasts per weck. 
Listening to radio programs is compulsory in primary and secondary 
schools. The Czechoslovak State Film is another nationalized industry, 
controlled by the Ministry of Information and a Film Council com- 
posed of film specialists and trade union representatives. All film im- 
ports are licensed, and Russian films are always given priority. Educa- 


” Reshetar, John S. “The Educational Weapon” in Moscow’s European Satellites, 
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tional films are produced and distributed to the primary schools espe- 
cially those which are equipped with 16-mm. 

Education, and the media of mass communication, stress the ties with 
the Soviet Union. Cultural relations among the satellite states and the 
Soviet Union are promoted by special societies, by the showing of 
Soviet films, and by emphasizing the works of Soviet composers and 
playwrights in the concert halls and theatres. The exchange of students 
between Russia and the satellites has been encouraged. Widespread 
instruction in the Russian language is common to all countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. In Czechoslovakia, Russian is a compulsory subject 
in all secondary and technical schools; in Romania, the study of Russian 
is compulsory in all primary schools beginning with the fifth grade. 
Advanced students in all Polish institutions of higher learning must 
have a knowledge of two foreign languages, one of them Russian. 


CHANGES IN GOVERNMENT 


By what formula have the Soviets accomplished these far-reaching 
changes in this part of the world? The Soviets have introduced the 
world to an ancient technique—the use of “stooges.” The governments 
of the “People’s Democracies” are pro-Communist regimes in which all 
key posts are held by Communists. As a corollary to the holding of key 
positions in the central government, the Communists also control 
government at the local level through the local Soviets. Although this 
system gives an appearance of tolerating non-Communist parties, in 
actual practice every branch of government, from top to bottom, is 
operated by the Communist party. The non-Communists are reduced 
to the role of “yes men.” In turn, the Communist parties in the satellite 
countries are little more than administrative agencies of the Kremlin. 


Social and Economic Factors 

` As a result of the political changes, the region has undergone basic 
social and economic changes. But the literature on these trends is 
scanty. Generally speaking all of Eastern-Central Europe, with the 
exception of Czechoslovakia, was predominantly agricultural before 
World War II. But it must also be noted that there were great differ- 
ences in the economic and social structure of these countries, Silesia, 


t As seen from the small number of references cited in: Jirina Sztachova, editor, 
Mid-Europe: A Selective Bibliography (New York: National Committee for a Free 
Europe, 1953); see the sections on “Sociology and Economics,” p. 47-56, and “Culture 
and Religion.” p. 72-73; C. E. Black, editor, Readings on Contemporary Eastern 
Europe (New York: National Committee for a Free Europe, 1953), Chapter III, 
“Transition to a Totalitarian Economy,” p. 166-243. 
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Bohemia, and Moravia were highly industrialized regions; elsewhere, 
apart from a few industrial “islands” such as Budapest, Lodz and 
Ploesti-Bucharest, agriculture, often of a primitive type, and forestry 
provided inadequate occupation for large populations. In the rural 
districts of Hungary, Poland, and Romania, the ownership of from one 
third to half of the land was concentrated in a few hands. Neglect of 

_ the soil, an excessively unequal distribution of income and wealth, and 
a superior attitude toward the peasant on the part of the ruling class 
were other characteristics of this society. It had been left to foreign 
investors to develop such large-scale industry as there was in Bulgaria 
and Romania, and even in Hungary and Poland the foreign share in 
industrial and banking capital was large. 

Immediately after World War II, various measures looking toward 
the nationalization of the economy were put into effect. In every case, 
foreign trade became a state monopoly. In varying degrees also, land 
reforms were continued and the formation of Soviet type cooperatives 
were encouraged by the pro-communist governments. In Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, there was a large-scale immigration of new farmers to 
take over the land formerly owned by Germans. Monetary “reforms” 
were carried out which had as their final objective the impoverishment 
of all “moneyed” or bourgeois classes. Above all, emphasis was placed 
on plans to transform these countries into industrialized colonies of 
Russia, and to utilize all resources and manpower to that end. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the goals originally set for industry as a whole were 
attained, and in Poland and Hungary they were substantially surpassed. 
But in the more recent years, these grand plans have lost much of 
their appeal to the people of the satellite countries. They realize only 


too well that the surpluses which they have created have chiefly bene- 
fited Russia. 


The Molotov Plan 


UNRRA spent $1,404,000,000 to rehabilitate Central-Eastern Europe 
in about two years’ time. The United States extended additional credits 
of some $162,000,000. Soon after UNRRA was terminated early in 1947 
the Cominform was created. Its major aims were to make the satellite 
countries independent of the West and to discourage participation in 
the Marshall Plan. The Cominform demands that the satellites have 
nothing to do with the Marshall Plan were obeyed even though several 


Central-Eastern European countries, and notably Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, were eager to participate. 


The satellite countries then launched programs for economic re- 


i 
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covery based on cooperation among themselves and with Russia. These 
plans projected increased industrialization and a simultaneous im- 
provement in living standards. The USSR, of course, wanted to bring 
about a reorganization of the Central-Eastern European economy that 
would enable it better to meet Soviet economic needs. To that end a 
meeting of representatives of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, and the USSR was held in Moscow in January, 
1949, These representatives formed the KOMEKON, the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid, popularly known as the Molotov Plan. 

The Council is composed of a general assembly that was to rotate 
its meetings among the member nations, with the host country occupy- 
ing the chair. Later an Executive Committee of the Council was formed, 
with permanent headquarters in Moscow. The General Assembly has 
had only one meeting—in August 1949, when Bulgaria was host. Since 
1949 the Executive Committee, originally headed by Anastas Mikoyan, 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade and a member of the Politburo, has 
taken over the functions of the Council. The KOMEKON has offices 
both in the Kremlin and in Kitaigorod, the old section of Moscow. Of 
its 2,000 employecs, 70 per cent are Soviet citizens. Work is divided into 
six departments: planning, investments, foreign trade, labor, finance, 
and raw materials. The official purpose of the Molotov Plan is to make 
more efficient use of the economic resources of member nations, to 
facilitate the exchange of goods, to build a basis for mutual credit 
agreements, and in general to replace bilateral with multilateral trade. 

The fundamental purpose of the KOMEKON is to integrate East 
European industry into the Soviet economy, and in so doing to in- 
crease production and eventually to provide a surplus which can be 
sold on the world market. The Molotov Plan resembles the Nazi “New 
Order” with this significant difference: Germany wanted Central- 
Eastern Europe's raw materials in exchange for industrial goods; 
Soviet Russia wants industrial goods in exchange for her raw materials. 
The Molotov Plan is also a way of building a military, political and 
economic bastion to protect the Soviet Empire. The USSR has three 
industrial-military bases. The first, in Central-Eastern Europe, is com- 
posed of Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary. It 
serves as the advanced base to further Soviet designs for dominating 
Western Europe and provides the USSR with a huge “repair shop” 
for its military “hardware.” Russia’s natural economic basin lies in the 
Caucasus, the Ukraine, Moscow, and Leningrad. The third base in- 
cludes centers in the Urals, Kuznieck, Karaganda, and the Far East. 

The immediate objectives of the Molotov Plan are to help in the 
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reconstruction and strengthening of the USSR, to further the indus- 
trialization of Central-Eastern Europe and to redirect the trade of 
the satellites from the West to the Soviet Union. The satellite countries 
are exploited by the USSR in various direct and indirect ways. Soviet 
troops have been quartered in these countries and the cost charged to 
them. Factories have been dismantled and sent into the USSR. Goods 
have been delivered to Russia at below world market prices. There 
have also been instances of confiscation, “gift” deliveries, and deliveries 
“on credit.” Russia has not differentiated between booty and repara- 
tions, and the confusion of the terms has enriched the Soviets. The 
operations of the Molotov Plan are cloaked in secrecy. Almost nothing 
has been published about the KOMEKON either in the Soviet or 
satellite press. 


Strengths and Weaknesses in the Russian Policy 


Since 1948, vast quantities of foodstuffs, raw materials, and industrial 
products have been shipped from the satellites to the Soviet Union. In 
return, the satellite countries have received machinery, arms, and 
technical assistance from Soviet specialists. The machinery is intended 
to help them produce still more for the Soviet Union, the weapons are 
for the satellite armies which have become an instrument of the 
Kremlin’s policy, and the Specialists have as their mission to regulate 
and supervise the Sovietization of these lands. The whole system is 
patterned closely along the lines of the nineteenth century colonialism. 
The satellite countries are not allowed to develop economies which meet 
their own requirements, but have to fashion them to serve the needs of 
the Soviet “motherland.” This policy is not only unprofitable but it 
makes them increasingly dependent on their chief customer. The 
satellite armies, totalling about 2,500,000 soldiers, also have a strongly 
colonial character. They receive Soviet army training, are equipped 
with standard Soviet weapons, and are staffed at the higher levels with 
Soviet officers. Since the solid core of these armies is made up of care- 
fully selected and indoctrinated members of the Communist party, 
the armies may be far more “reliable” than is often assumed in the 
, therefore, the establishment 
oviet Union substantially. 
er ways. The overwhelming 


and the efficient secret police 
are able to deal with any attempts at rebellion. Yet this unrest has its 
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economic consequences. The failure of Communist agricultural policy 
in the satellite countries is revealed in recent press reports from that 
area. In 1953 Czechoslovakia’s Minister of Agriculture appealed for 
aid to the rich farmer, until then the object of fierce persecution. 
Matyas Rakosi revealed that in Hungary almost 10 per cent of that 
country’s collective farms were being dissolved and that large numbers 
of farmers who had been coerced to join the collectives were leaving 
them. In Poland it was revealed that despite grandiose agricultural 
plans farm output had risen only 9 per cent in the past four years. No 
change of heart on the part of the Kremlin’s gauleiters caused these 
admissions and the policy changes accompanying them. In each of 
these lands it had become apparent that the Draconian policy of 
forced collectivization and of exploiting the peasants was leading only 
to famine. There simply were not enough policemen to compel farm 
workers to exert the care and industry essential for growing good crops 
and rearing livestock. The fact that pressures on the peasants tem- 
porarily have been eased does not signify that there has been any real 
change in long-term communist goals. New struggles lie ahead. 

On the industrial front, strikes, sabotage and the slowing of pro- 
duction have become daily occurrences. Currency reforms and price 
cuts have done little to improve living conditions among industrial 
workers, though they certainly are better off than the peasants whose 
economic independence is steadily being undermined. Actually there 
has been a camouflaged, government-directed inflation intended to 
lower the originally much higher real income of industrial workers to 
the level of Soviet workers. As the real income of the Soviet worker 
gradually is raised to what it was in 1938—and eventually it may go 
higher—the Soviet world may achieve uniform conditions on a low over- 
all level. To understand why in Central-Eastern-Balkan Europe the cost 
of living has been rising, despite the fact that prices have been cut sub- 
stantially to conform to government policies which outwardly seem 
deflationary, one must take into account that totalitarian device—the 
multiple price system. Under such a system prices usually are very low 
on rationed goods and very high on unrationed goods. Since there 
seldom are enough rationed goods to go around, consumers are com- 
pelled to purchase many goods at the high “free prices” charged in 


government stores and even to pay the really free prices charged on 


the black market. 
Although these economic changes have hurt large groups, such as 


the peasants and the middle class, there has been less grumbling and 
resistance than one might have expected. One reason is that the city 
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workers have not been sorry to see “reforms” wipe out the savings of 
the peasants, whom they hold responsible for high black market, and 
ruin the middle class which formerly lived in comparative luxury. 


Tue RELATION OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE 
FUTURE OF CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE 

Soviet Russia today dominates nearly all of “Central-Eastern Europe" 
nearly all of the “Transversal Eurasian Axis,” nearly all of the world s 
“Heartland.” This tremendous agglomeration of continuous territory 
under one rule makes Russia relatively invincible to attack from the 
sea. Yet Soviet Russia does not “command the world,” and probably 
will never succeed in achieving this goal. 

The reason for this assumption can be found in the changing con- 


cepts of geopolitics, especially in relation to the developmen, of modern 
air power. For the first time in history, the “Heartland” can be devastat- 
ingly attacked from the air. To prevent such attacks, Soviet Russia has 
been trying to conquer the “rim-lands” of Europe and Asia hy guerilla 
warfare and “fifth-column” tactics, But Russia’s progress toward the 
“rim-land” of Europe has stalled because that area is defended by 
NATO.15 

If anything can be learned from history, it is that the boundaries of 
all states, and this includes “Iron Curtains,” undergo change. No one 
power has ever succeeded in controlling Eastern-Central Euroj e per- 
manently. The imperial efforts of Romans, Germans, Russians, and 
Turks have all come to naught. For, historically, the balanice of 
Power would have been destroyed if this region had been dominated by 
an imperialistic power. Since the United States and Western Europe 
now are trying to bring into balance those forces which are opposed to 
the domination of Central-Eastern Europe by Soviet Russia, they must 
impress the peoples of this region with their strength, unity, and deter- 
mination to defend not only their own interests but those of the larger 
world community. The offensive strength of the West must be ex- 
pressed not only in economic terms, but in terms of political ideas, 
particularly those which show that the concepts of freedom and political 
liberty are more attractive than the concepts of slavery and colonialism, 
hidden under the smokescreen of Marxism-Stalinism-Leninism. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Perspective in Studying Russian History 


ANATOLE G. MAzour 
Stanford University 


Everything you don’t know seems ten times the size. 
Tacitus 


Most important phenomenon in the swiftly moving drama of 
A international affairs is the swift rise of the United States to world 
leadership in economic, political, and military affairs. Needless to say 
such a position places an appalling burden of responsibility upon this 
country. The free world looks to the United States for generous aid and 
sagacious statesmanship, for even-tempered judgment and assurance 
of fair play. Along with the honor and hardships that accompany all 
leadership must come a most serious effort at a re-evaluation of this 
nation’s sources of strength. 

Such a re-evaluation often leaves Americans with a sense of insecurity 
if not bewilderment. The United States has emerged too suddenly 
from a state of isolationism and provincial smugness. The world in 
which the United States finds itself playing a leading role is far different 
from that of a generation ago. Before the war one group of world 
powers faced another group of powers, thus maintaining a precarious 
equilibrium. Now one colossus state, the Soviet Union, faces another 
colossus state, the United States, while the rest of the world, exhausted 
by two sanguinary wars, remains anemic and hopelessly divided. Not 
only is this an unprecedented development in modern history, but to it 
is added another novelty—ideological rivalry. The two rival colossi 
represent different, mutually exclusive Philosophies of life. This fact 
makes the rivalry even more tense. Political and economic strife 
acquires the nature of a religious crusade; ideological differences turn 
into a global conflict in which the battle cry is “win or die.” 


Way Srupy Russian History 


In this gigantic struggle it is important to understand the nature of 
one’s opponent. What are his sources of strength and where is he 
vulnerable? What are his long range aims, his immediate plans, his 
tactical moves? These crucial questions must be studied calmly and 
intelligently. Answers to them will come as a result of carefully planned 
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research, systematically and persistently pursued by men thoroughly 
versed in various fields of inquiry. 

If American youth are to understand Russia they must understand 
Russian history. Parallel to the study of the Russian history should be 
a basic course in the Russian language. At the present time these sub- 
jects are taught in few colleges and in still fewer high schools. Russian 
history is barely mentioned in most survey courses. Deeply rooted 
prejudices and lack of appreciation of the importance of knowing Rus- 
sian history and the Russian language are largely responsible for the 
inadequacy of present offerings. Another reason is, of course, the 
shortage of well qualified teachers, a handicap that must be overcome. 


WHAT SHOULD BE STRESSED IN A STUDY OF Russian HISTORY 


How can Russian history be presented so that the subject assumes 
its rightful place and meaning in world history? Here are a few cursory 
suggestions. The history of Eastern Europe, and particularly of Russia, 
is complex; the subject must be handled in such a way as not to over- 
whelm and discourage students. The subject should be presented in a 
manner that will lead them to have an interest in Russian history and 
related subjects. A single example will perhaps illustrate this point. 

Russian names baffle American students. Most of the names, however, 
can be anglicized: Ivan can be cited as John, Andrei as Andrew, and 
Pavel as Paul. This may be considered as a trivial matter, but it has a 
profound psychological effect upon the student. As one American stu- 
dent put it, “Russian names are really the same as American names!” 

The same can be said about political and economic institutions, legal 
practices and social traditions, which have their counterparts in West- 
ern Europe. There is no need to clutter up a lecture with a terminology 
that is totally incomprehensible to students. Terms such as streltsy, 
obrok, tiaglo, and zemstvo can be translated into English without loss 
of meaning: militiamen, poll-tax or quit-rent, socage, and local govern- 


ment. 


Relate Developments in Russia to Similar Developments 


in Western Europe 

Avoiding the use of transliterated foreign terms not only enables the 
student to comprehend the subject more adequately but helps to dispel 
the notion that Russia’s past is totally different from that of the rest of 
the world. Few histories convey the notion that Russia’s past is closely 
connected with that of Western Europe, that many events in Russian 
history are merely reverberations of events elsewhere. Thus the consoli- 
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dation of the Muscovy state and the rise of autocracy in Russia coin- 
cided with similar developments elsewhere in Europe. The benevolent 
despotism of Peter I and Catherine II were logical projections of 
Western ideas and concepts of government. The reactionary reign of 
Nicholas I was nothing but the outstretched arm of Metternichism. 
The long overdue reforms of the 1860’s and 1870’s were the putting 
into effect in Russia of ideas that tardily had arrived from the West. 
Many seeds of the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 were blown into 
Russia by occasional storms in Western Europe. 

Such an approach to Russian history will indicate that autocracy, 
serfdom, political centralization, federalism, bureaucracy, social legisla- 
tion and the nationalization of certain forms of property are no special 
attributes of the Russian people. Russian history, as the history of any 
great nation, does have certain peculiar characteristics. But these are 
due largely to geographic, topographic or strategic factors, and not to 
some unique biological or racial traits. Basically the Russian nation is 
no different than any other nation. The fund 
Russian people are the same as those of people anywhere else. Freedom, 


slavery, security, peace, administrative abuses are terms that tend to 
provoke similar reactions of admiration or 
everywhere. 


amental aspirations of the 


revulsion among men 


Stress Geographic Factors and Their Influence 


to encroach from the south, Poles, 
march from the west, and Scandi 
These raids and wars devastated the 
Mongolian invasion kept Russia in 
centuries. 

But if the plain exposed Russia to forej 
nation well. It facilitated national ex 
Eurasian plain had many rivers, 


navians to attack from the north. 
nation on numerous occasions. The 
virtual bondage for more than two 


ign invaders it also served the 
Pansion in every direction. The 
flowing in every direction, that served 
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as excellent means of communication and transportation. There is 
much truth in the statement that the history of Russia is the history of 
the Eurasian rivers. The far flung plain and the leisurely flowing rivers 
helped the Russian people to expand and colonize the vast Eurasian 
land that came to form the Russian Empire and later the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The history of the Russian people is a 
history of colonization to the north, south, and east. 

From about the ninth century, when the early Russian tribes were 
confined to their state along the Dnieper River, until the present 
century, the Russian people were in a continuous process of expansion. 
The motives for this expansion varied. On many occasions the forces 
which drove the peasantry to the frontiers and beyond were of an eco- 
nomic nature. On other occasions their flight was the result of social 
discrimination or of the government's effort to suppress social unrest. 
The fur trade and the desire to escape crushing taxation were also im- 
portant factors in eastern and southern expansion. 

The chronic effort to gain ice-free ports is a long chapter in Russia’s 
national history. This national aspiration at times expressed itself in 
the wars against the Turkish Empire, frequently represented as efforts 
at liberating Balkan Christians from Islamic tyranny. Although the 
desire to liberate the Christians was genuine at times, there was a 
background of economic, strategic, and imperialistic motives. There 
was also the Russian dream of gaining control over the Straits and 
Constantinople so that the cross once more might adorn St. Sophia. 
Until the First World War Great Britain supported by other Western 
powers successfully blocked Russian penetration in the Near East. It 
was only in 1915 that the British Government finally was forced to 
approve the partition of Turkey and the allotment of Constantinople 
and the Straits to the Russian Empire. But this concession came too 
late: the oncoming revolution ended that imperialistic scheme. An 
earlier effort to gain a warm-water port in the Far East which led to the 
Russo-Japanese war had also ended in disaster for Russia. 

Western Russia is the oldest and most heavily populated part of the 
nation. The eastern part that lies beyond the Urals, better known as 
Siberia, is a vast, sparsely populated country, “the promised land” of 
great economic potentialities. It is to this part of the Empire that many 
of the restless and oppressed elements fled to find freedom. Whereas 
in western Russia the state was firmly entrenched, in Siberia state con- 
trol was weak, partly because of distance from the capital, partly be- 
cause of frontier conditions. As in the American West, a more demo- 
cratic spirit prevailed. This spirit was best expressed in the local admin- 
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istration. Siberia had no entrenched nobility, and had never known 
the institution of serfdom. Fishing and the fur trade were more im- 
portant than agriculture. The practice of sending political and criminal 
offenders to Siberia began at a later date. 


Show the Importance of Agriculture 


Since Russia for centuries had no ready access to the sea, foreign trade 
was limited and agriculture loomed large in the national economy. 
Because of frequent wars to repel invaders the Russian government 
was compelled to maintain a large armed force. This was costly, and 
since the treasury lacked funds to pay for military service the govern- 
ment adopted a policy of rewarding its military leaders with land. Such 
a policy, the feudal system, was practiced in western as well as in eastern 
Europe. Many of the Russian nobility could trace their land titles to 
rewards for service rendered the state by their ancestors, 

The population was in a state of continuous flux because of wars and 
social unrest. To assure themselves of an adequate and permanent labor 
force the nobles prevailed upon the government to “attach” the 
peasantry to the soil. This was how the institution later known as serf- 
dom came to be established in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
It was finally abolished in 1861. Conceivably serfdom could have been 
justified in this earlier period, but in the end it turned into a dead 
weight upon the nation. Serfdom was to a large degree responsible for 
the economic backwardness of Russia. 

The large estates owned by the nobility included in many sections 
most of the highly productive land. The system had certain economic 
advantages. Since Russia was basically an agrarian state it had to 
depend upon agricultural commodities for export—wheat, rye, barley, 
and others. Only the large estates practiced efficient methods of ulling 
the soil and experimented with crop rotation. Consequently these 
estates produced a greater volume of high quality produce for export 
than could otherwise have been obtained. Until World War I the large 
estates played a very important part in the economic life of the state. 
The volume of agricultural exports could never have been attained 
under an economy of individual small-strip peasant holdings. It was 
for this reason chiefly that the Im perial government tenaciously refused 
to break up the large estates of the landed nobility. The government 
was afraid to alter the system of land-holding which it regarded as 
essential to a sound economy. Furthermore the government depended 
upon this land-holding class politically as well as economically. In 

return for its loyalty the government bestowed upon the nobility a 
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variety of economic and social privileges. The peasantry meanwhile 
gazed hungrily at the fat lands of the landlords and wondered what 
was the reason for this crying inequity. 

In its concern for safeguarding the interests of the nobility, the gov- 
ernment tended to overlook the negative effects which the system was 
bound to have. Eventually the economic advantages were far out- 
weighed by the crippling effects of the system. These went far beyond 
the social antagonism which the system was bound to produce. Tradi- 
tionally the landed nobility regarded trade and people identified with 
trade with characteristic aristocratic contempt. What was worse, the 
nobility opposed industrial development, fearful of the social and 
political implications it might have. As they carefully observed events 
in Western Europe—the industrial unrest, unemployment and pro- 
letarian revolutions such as those which swept the continent in 1848— 
the nobility came to associate industry with revolution. The rise of a 
proletarian class seemed synonymous with the undermining of social 
stability. The nobles feared, and perhaps justly, that industry was 
bound to supplant the medieval structure of Russian society. The 
government either shared this view, as during the reign of Nicholas I, 
or with serious misgivings adopted a policy of industrial development. 
‘Thus on the eve of the First World War Russian society presented a 
peculiar symbiotic structure: an obsolete agrarian class grimly clinging 
to its privileges and political power and looking askance at growing 
capitalistic and proletarian classes which were forcing their way 
through the rotten fabric of the tottering empire. 


Bring Out the Relationship Between Population Growth 
and Industrialization 

Although serfdom was abolished in 1861, and many beneficial reforms 
followed the Emancipation Act, these proved inadequate to ameliorate 
conditions among the land-hungry peasantry. The land that was dis- 
tributed among the emancipated peasants was inadequate in amount 
and assessed at too high a rate. Because the individual allotments were 
so small the peasants were forced to seek employment elsewhere to 
supplement their meager income. So they sought work on the large 
estates belonging to the nobility or went to the cities to find employ- 
ment in industry. Migration to the city, however, was circumscribed 
by many legal and other difficulties related to the commune system. At 
the same time the rural population continued to increase at an alarm- 
ing rate. This extraordinary growth of the population made it clear 
that a total distribution of all available land among the needy peasants 
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would be inadequate to solve their problem. The parcel of land Tae 
the individual peasant might receive would have been too small for 
him to make a decent living. Thus at the dawn of the present century 
Russia was ripe for economic and political upheaval. li ead 
Many experts, of course, envisioned a solution of the complex S 
blem in Russia that went far beyond the simple remedy of tota 
=e ition. Indeed they argued that complete distribution of land might 
porai j separable harm to the nation’s economy. One solution would 
be for Russia to industrialize and shift the surplus rural population 
to the cities where these workers could find employment in industry. 
Unfortunately industrial expansion involved considerable capital out- 
lay. Another proposal was to introduce a communal system of farming 
which would put an end to the outmoded small-strip farming which 
often served to prevent the peasantry from adopting scientific methods. 
Large scale tillage would make possible intensive farming and the use 
of commercial fertilizers and modern machinery. It would increase 
farm production to the point where the rural population would be 
fed and a surplus provided for workers in the urban centers. These 
two proposals spelled an agrarian and social revolution for the nation. 
But it was hoped that if the plans were achieved by slow evolutionary 
stages violent upsets might be avoided. In these two plans one can see 
the program which later was put into effect by the Soviet government. 
The only difference is that whereas the original plans were to be 
achieved by an evolutionary process, the present regime pushed 
through its program at a tempo that caused terrible suffering. It is 
important to note that the origins of the revolutionary change carried 
out after 1917 go back much further than most people realize. 


Relate National Characteristics to Environmental Factors 


To understand the history of a country one must understand the 
people of that country. National characteristics are the result in good 
part of geographic and economic environment. The reserved nature of 
the Russian, his curiosity mixed with slight distrust of foreigners, and 
his lack of temperateness can at least in part be explained by the 
physical and political environment in which he lived. The repeated 
encroachment upon his land of foreign invaders—beginning with the 
medieval raids, the Mongolian invasion, aggression from the west, 
intervention during and after World War I, and finally the Nazi in- 
vasion in World War Il—have left deep and ugly imprints upon the 
Russian mind. 


From the past the Russian has inherited a fear of outside interfer- 


_ achieving positive ends. 
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ence with his peaceful pursuits. This fear has been intensified by the 
propaganda of the present regime which cultivates it for its own 
“ideological ends.” Though insatiably curious about foreign lands and 
foreign ways of life, the Russian tends to regard diplomatic pronounce- 
ments and assurances of good intentions with skepticism. This trait 
can be eradicated only if Russia enjoys a prolonged period of peaceful 
intercourse with the outside world. Meanwhile this trait is being ex- 
ploited by the Soviet rulers in a manner that leaves one with grave 
forebodings. 

‘The Russians have their contemplative moods, and their outbursts of 
daring which alternate with fits of despondency or resignation to fate. 
Despite adversity the Russian tenaciously cherishes his faith in a better 
way of life. There is a fanatical compulsion in his drive to achieve 
goals, be they religious, political, social or economic. The Russian does 
ise on principles even in the face of disaster. This 


not wish to comprom1 
trait is perhaps best expressed in the lines of a nineteenth century Rus- 


sian emigré, Pecherin, who wrote: 


How sweet it is to hate one’s native land, 
And eagerly await its utter ruin. 

And in its ruin to discern 

The dawn of a new life for the world. 


Here in a nutshell is the spirit of the November 1917 revolution! 
This trait of dogmatic faith has been demonstrated time and again in 
the conduct of domestic and foreign affairs. At times this fanatical 
adherence to cherished views results in immeasurable harm to the 


nation. The same trait often tests the patience of other nations during 


international negotiations. 
Yet this trait of national doggedness has at times been instrumental in 


The infinite faith and envisioned perfection 
charming legacy of folklore, folk music, litera- 
g. Those familiar with this national legacy 
admit that it commands high respect. It is unfortunate that the present 
political antagonism has tended to distort the interpretation of the 
Russian national character until any Russian is viewed as some sort of 
an “Asiatic ogre.” i 

A more intimate acquaintance with the Russian people will reveal 
g qualities. The religiosity, the intense search through humil- 
n himself and within others for loftier human traits and for a 
has inspired many Russians and has helped some of 
major contributions to world literature. Their rich 


of man are reflected in a 
ture, and religious thinkin, 


appealin: 
ity withi 
meaning of life, 
them to make 
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imaginative nature has served to bring acclaim to Russian music and 
the Russian theater. 

There is something paradoxical in the history of Russia: the nation 
produced the Golden Age in Russian literature and art during the 
dark period of tsarist censorship. This was also the glorious era of the 
Russian stage and the time when the richest and most colorful music 
was composed. It is a great tragedy that during the present crisis 
between the West and the East there is little mention of the contribu- 
tions made by the Russian nation in the realm of art, science, and 
social thought. There is little awareness of Russia’s potentialities 
except in the fearful art of atomic warfare. 


Trace the Relationship Between Church and State 


In recent years much has been written about the role of the Russian 
church. Some of these utterances indicate alarming apprehension about 
the future of religion in Russia; others pontificate that the church 
invited upon itself the sad fate into which it has been delivered. Few 
observers have demonstrated any comprehension of either the spiritu- 
ality of the Orthodox Church or of the hidden springs of Russian 
religiosity. These somewhat dogmatic comments call for a brief histori- 
cal review to develop the thesis that although the situation at the 
moment is dark, it is by no means fatal. 

It is fallacious to consider the Greek Orthodox faith as something 
apart from Western Christendom, Officially the Christian faith reached 
the Russian people by way of Byzantium in the tenth century; un- 
officially Christian teachings came much earlier through Greek mis- 
sionaries. The Gospel handed to the new Slavic converts was neither 
in the Latin nor in the Greek, but in the Slavonic vernacular. This 
circumstance carried with it the rare (at that time) advantage of ena- 
bling literate faithful to read the Scriptures. It also carried with it a 
serious handicap since it served to parochialize the new faith. The 
Eastern Slavs were separated from their Christian brethren in the West 
who used Latin and Greek, two languages that were not known in 
Kievan Russia. Furthermore, this fact precluded the development of a 
rich theological literature such as that of Rome. Scholasticism, dogma- 
tism, and rationalism gave way to intuitive emotionalism and to 
aesthetic experience best expressed in the famous Orthodox chants and 
in the elaborate mystical liturgy. Essentially Orthodoxy remains a 
Biblical religion. 

Since the teachings of the faith reached the layman in his spoken 

language the clergy never assumed the exclusive privilege of inter- 
preting the faith, nor did they become a strong clerical caste, as in the 
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West. Perhaps this is the reason the church of Russia is unable to list 
many eminent religious leaders. The strong cohesive force, the Roman 
discipline, the canonical perfection or doctrinal precision can not be 
found in Orthodoxy. These facts help to explain why the State found 
it relatively easy to gain control over the church. The Tartar domina- 
tion of Russia also affected the development of church and state rela- 
tionship. First, the church was isolated from Rome as well as from the 
mother Orthodox church in Constantinople. Second, during the period 
when the state was under Mongol domination the church assumed 
both religious and political leadership, similar to that exercised by 
the church in the West after the collapse of the Roman Empire. 

After the capital of the nation was moved from Kiev to Moscow the 
state with the aid of the church slowly regained its power and assumed 
its proper role in national affairs. It was in 1453 that Constantinople, 
the seat of Greek Orthodoxy, fell into the hands of the Turks, and a 
quarter of a century later that Moscow managed to cast off the last 
remnant of Mongol domination. The two dates, 1453 and 1480, are 
eventful: one marks the fall of the Byzantine Empire; the other the 
liberation of the Muscovite state from Mongol domination. This near 
coincidence gave Moscow and the Russian church self-assurance as 
well as a self-ascribed mission of manifest destiny. Some Muscovite 
leaders argued that the first Rome perished under the weight of 
paganism, and that the second Rome (Constantinople) shared the same 
fate for reason of heresy, but that the third Rome (Moscow) was 
destined to stand forever and to defend the true faith—Orthodoxy. 
Thus the doctrine of Caesaropapism began to crystallize in Russia— 
the amalgamation of temporal and spiritual power. It was in this 
manner that the unhappy marriage between church and state in 
Russia originated. 

For a period of years the two institutions lived side by side in a 
happy union. But the relationship was not always harmonious, for 
strong leaders on either side from time to time challenged the power of 
the other. Powerful temporal leaders believed, as did Philip II of 
Spain in his day, that the church should be kept “subordinate to the 
crown and made an instrument of political management as well as 
religious instruction.” On the other hand, spiritual leaders on occasion 
militantly challenged this temporal philosophy. Men like Nil, 
Avvakum, or Patriarch Nikon could hardly find such a doctrine palat- 
able. The middle of the sixteenth century marked a sharp duel between 


these two points of view, and in the end the church was forced to bow 


to the doctrine expounded by the state. 
The reign of Peter I marked the complete victory of the state over 
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the church. In 1721 the Office of the Patriarchate was abolished, mad 
a new authority in the form of the Synod headed by the Procurator, a 
appointee of the tsar, was established. Churchmen did not anver y 
accept the subordinate position of the church; far from it. From r 
to time demands were made for the restoration of the Patriarchate an 
for greater autonomy. Such efforts by ecclesiastical leaders, however, 
proved futile. The March 1917 revolution temporarily kindled a hope 
that a free church within a free state might rise out of the political 
upheaval. The Revolution of November 1917 ended these hopes. A 
Since that date the church in Russia has had a thorny road. It still 
wages a persistent and stubborn though unequal battle against the 
state. During the last 35 years the church has fought against hopeless 
odds, against a state armed with every advantage over its adversary. 
The church possesses only a single weapon—faith. Between 1918 and 
1941, the church suffered terrible persecution and bestial suppression. 
Churches were closed and converted into clubs; the ecclesiastical semi- 
naries were liquidated, the clergy and faithful members of the church 
were victimized. The church paid a heavy price for the sins of the state 
and for the partnership with the state that had been forced upon it by 
lay authority. With no experience in independent management, in 
conflict with a hostile state that sought to destroy it altogther, deprived 
of all means of subsistence, the church came face to face with its gravest 
crisis. The ordeal endured by the clergy and the faithful can only be 
compared to that of the early Christian martyrs during the period of 
persecution in ancient Rome, Yet, 
In this dismal hour of religiou 
against the church in Russia, 
couragement. Looking at the 
what can one conclude? The 
invasion and all its heretical a 


the church has carried on its mission. 
s persecution and of discrimination 
historical perspective provides some en- 
events from the vantage point of history 
Russian church survived the Mongolian 
dversaries. Both Islam and Christendom, 
and at a later date the warring Christian factions during the Thirty 
Years’ War learned the impossibility of destroying a rival, and 
eventually adopted the simple principle of “live and let live.” Islam 
today benefits from peaceful relations with Christendom and even 
receives military and economic assistance from Christian nations in the 
form of a Point Four program or a Truman Doctrine. Surely Lenin, 
Stalin, or Malenkov is no more powerful than a Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent or a General Wallenstein. Surely Communism is not mightier 
than Mohammedanism which knocked at the gates of Vienna. 

The church of Russia has committed many blunders. What church 
is free of them? Since the November revolution the church has suffered 
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many blows, but the faith is in no mortal danger. Deprived of the 
wealth and privileges lavished upon it by the Imperial government, 
and which caused the church to lose its spirituality, the church is 
financially a poor institution. But such poverty should not make Chris- 
tians despondent. May those who experience despondency be reminded 
of the words of Dostoevsky that Christ Himself traversed this world in 
the garment of a poor man. The spirit of the Russian church is far 
from being extinguished: it has a message for a world ruled by hate, 


confusion, and chaos. 


Stress Russia’s Literary Legacy 

In an essay of this nature Russia’s literary legacy merits brief men- 
tion. This legacy is expressed in the delightful poetry of Alexander 
Pushkin, the Byron of Russia, as well as in the poetry of that restless 
romantic soul, Michael Lermontov, who throughout his brief and 
turbulent lifetime was never able to attain inner peace. It is reflected in 
the devastating satire of Nicholas Gogol whose merciless flagellation of 
the institution of serfdom and of corruption in government makes his 
work monumental. The political edifice which Gogol attacked and the 
official ranks to which he referred may not be the same, but the basic 
issues he discussed are essentially those of today. The arbitrary and 
haughty bureaucracy that corrodes national life and leaves a cancerous 
imprint upon national and local administration; the petty civil servants 
who tyrannize their subordinates and tremble before higher authority; 
the general corruption that extends from the top down to the base of 
the bureaucratic pyramid; these are all too familiar maladies in these 
days. 

Theodore Dostoevsky, long before Freud, pioneered in the study of 
the subconscious as a way of discovering the basic motivation in human 
conduct. His keen insight into the psychology of crime is respected by 
every criminologist. Nearly three quarters of a century ago Dostoevsky 
warned the West that unless Western culture is tempered by Christian 
teachings European society will barbarize and dehumanize itself. How 
timely that warning is today. ; 

Another pillar of the literary world is Count Leo Tolstoy who not 
only wrote monumental novels but became profoundly absorbed with 
the subject of applied Christianity. Today Tolstoy is better known as 
the artistic genius than as the Christian moralist and philosopher. 
Tolstoy raised the voice of mankind’s conscience which recoils from the 
horrors of war. Tolstoy's protest against the crime of war is the voice 
of a modern prophet. The time must come when his appeals to 
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humanity will be listened to again. Otherwise mankind cannot hope to 
survive this age of barbarization. The Russian painter, Basil Veresh- 
chagin, in his canvases protested against war as forcefully and loudly as 
did Count Tolstoy in his writings. 

Anton Chekhov, in his drama The Cherry Orchard, predicted that 
political irresponsibility and economic recklessness would doom the 
nobility. Ivan Turgenev revealed the keen insight of a true literary 
genius and social observer in his delineation of the eternal conflict 
between “Fathers and Sons.” No literature in the world is as “social 
minded” as is Russian literature. 

Only a few of the figures in the field of Russian literature have been 
mentioned. They are as much a part of Russian history as the statesmen 
and diplomats, generals and revolutionaries whose names fill the pages 
of conventional history books. In the field of science, philosophy and 
religious thought, other names might be cited. It is regrettable that 
courses in Russian history offered in this country devote so little atten- 
tion to the cultural legacies of Russia. Yet it is in the field of cultural 
development that the Russian people have made their most enduring 
contributions, It is the cultural attainment of a nation that most 
clearly indicates the common bonds of that nation with the rest of 
the world. Political history is merely a record of changes in the life 
of a nation; cultural history records the enduring and universal values 


that that nation contributes to the general depository of mankind’s 
treasury. 


WHAT HOPE For THE FUTURE? 


There is no better way to understand a nation than to study its past. 
By understanding a nation one can make a more effective appeal to that 
nation; one is aware of the common denominators as well as the differ- 
ences. A knowledge of Russian history reveals that the nation again and 
again has rebelled against political oppression and social injustice. 
Fhe notion that the Russian people are docile, that they prefer tyranny 
to democratic rule is not supported by the historical evidence. The 
record of Russia’s past is a record of resistance to human oppression, 
class discrimination, and material inequality. The Russian people in 


the past aspired to be free. The final verdict on the Russian people of 
today is yet to be delivered. 


livered shortly before his death, 
han any other nation, is dedicated 
ind.” The nation may try wrong 


paths toward this universal union; it may be destined to wander “for 
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forty years in the desert wilderness” before it will reach the promised 
land. But it must and will find the sought land. Sooner or later Russia 
will return into the family of nations, not armed with a veto power 
but with an inspiring ideal of universal brotherhood. Meanwhile, as 
Russia stands apart and acts as an obstructionist, she needs our utmost 
patience, compassion and understanding. 

Mankind is passing through an era of revolutionary changes. Lead- 
ers lack experience in coping with issues the very scope of which they 
find it difficult to grasp. Yet on both sides of the curtain there is still a 
will to live honorably rather than to die ingloriously. This fact gives 
assurance that in the end the cause of freedom shall not perish. For a 
time some sort of a modus vivendi, a “coexistence” period, is the best 
that can be achieved. Meanwhile a tormented humanity must pray and 
hope that this delicate balance will eventually turn into a firm basis 
for harmonious cooperation. The world is getting too smal] to tolerate 
ignorance, bigotry, malice or the employment of atomic weapons for the 
settlement of differences between nations. 
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HINA covers a big area on the map, exceeded only by Canada and 
C the Soviet Union. Here live some 500 million people, one-fifth 
of all mankind. These facts are important, yet neither is the most sig- 
nificant item in China’s place in the world. Other lands are older, others 
are far more prosperous or politically significant. Nor can one pre- 
dict that China will ever lead the world. 

The significance of China arises from its cultural development, and 
its dramatic transformation in recent decades. Nowhere else have so 
many people lived so close to nature, or to each other, for so many con- 
tinuous centuries. In few other lands does one find so much meaning- 
ful history. Here man and nature form one interwoven whole. 


PERSPECTIVE ON HISTORY 


These are not representative years by which to judge Chinese abili- 
ties. During the 35 centuries of known history, China has had half a 
dozen great dynasties. Each has been a time of progress and prosperity; 
some have been “golden eras.” Between each period of stability there 
has been a time of transition and often of chaos. Most of these intervals 


have lasted for decades; one continued for three centuries. 


The Manchu Dynasty ended in 1911, and had been in decay for 
several decades previously. The new “dynasty” has not yet been estab- 
lished, and today we are witnessing the contests and warfare of the 
intermediate period. Just as a family does not like to entertain guests 
while in the midst of spring housecleaning, so China is embarrassed to 


be judged by the state of her house at present. 

‘The Chinese know their history too well, so that there has been some 
tendency to do nothing. After each previous period of disorder, 
“heaven” has taken a hand and re-established peace. Effective public 

ibility for government are new develop- 


opinion and a sense of responsi 

ments in China; previously one could only “eat bitterness” and wait. 
Resiliency is one of the obvious assets of the Chinese, This has been 

very apparent during the civil wars and the fighting with the Japanese. 

When one route of trade has been blocked, merchants have found 


new avenues. When peace momentarily returns, recovery is rapid. Thus 
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during the 1930’s when there was a brief period of effective government, 
China moved ahead spectacularly. Roads were built, bandits disap- 
peared, cities were modernized, and governmental reforms were wide- 
spread. 

World affairs may be too complex to warrant prophecy, but it seems 
likely that during the first decade of stability, China may be expected to 
show marked progress in many directions. Throughout most of history, 
China has been the dominant nation in Eastern Asia. Japan has re- 
cently forged ahead, but the evidence of history and of geography sug- 
gest that China will again assume her traditional leadership. “When” 
is another matter. 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 


The Chinese have developed one of the world’s few distinctive cul- 
tures. The fact that it differs from the culture of the United States and 
in certain material ways appears inferior, should not blind Americans to 
its unique assets. It is unfortunate that school curricula give so little 
attention to social phenomena in Asia. Even though there may not be 
enough time to teach the facts of history and geography, it is im- 
portant that students develop sound attitudes. Long after the present 
International problems pass on, American foreign policy will be in- 
fluenced by citizens whose impressions were gathered in childhood. 

China should not be just a far away place where people eat differ- 
ent food, write in strange characters, and live exotic lives. Differences 
are obvious, but to the Chinese it is the foreigner who is different. The 
concept of strangeness must be replaced with a feeling of familiar 
reality. Americans must come to understand the Chinese way of life 
as a part of the total civilization of the earth, 

Some Americans assume that the Chinese have much to learn from 
the West, and that toa considerable degree their problems of livelihood 
and government would be solved if they could but copy American ways. 
What Is not so often recognized is that some of America’s problems 
might be clarified if we but appreciated Chinese culture. 

Between five and ten billion people have lived in China; close to the 
earth and close to each other, Many of their techniques for getting 
along with nature and with their neighbors are of immediate interest to 
Americans. Widespread terracing by Chinese farmers has its parallel in 
U.S. soil conservation efforts such as strip cropping. The accumulation 
of grain against years of poor harvests is an old Chinese custom. The 
Chinese family system offers many suggestions for achieving social 
security. So many Chinese have lived so closely with each other that 
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they have learned to make unkind remarks in a kindly way. The 
Chinese may lose their temper, as do all of us, but in normal conversa- 
tion there are polite ways of caring for many personal problems. Per- 
haps the best expression of Chinese philosophy is the desire to be in 
tune with nature. 

The United States seriously endangers its political security and its 
future well-being if Americans act in ignorance of how China views the 


world. 


How Many PEOPLE, AND WHERE? 


China’s population almost certainly exceeds 450 million; if there are 
not quite 500 million people today, there will be tomorrow. This huge 
population is one of the basic facts to be remembered about the mid- 
twentieth century Orient. 

Population estimates vary, and are all subject to question. Accurate 
census data are almost nonexistent. Most figures are compilations which 
involve gaps and correction factors of uncertain extent. Children under 
one year may be omitted. Traditional suspicions of the enumerator and 
tax collector have led to obvious falsifications. Local pride doubtless 
adds to errors. 

The ravages of war and famine introduce large uncertainties, as do 
wholesale migrations. Since the establishment of the Communist gov- 
ernment, several million Chinese have fled to British Hong Kong, to 
Portuguese Macao, to Nationalist Formosa, and to the countries of the 
South Seas. Large numbers of those who remained have been 
liquidated. 

A population estimate of 1946, during the closing year of Nationalist 
rule on the mainland, gave a total of 448,668,506 for all China. This 
may be compared with a 1950 Communist estimate of 486,571,237 which 
includes Formosa. The 1953 Statistical Yearbook of the United Nations 
lists a 1951 figure of 463,500,000. To these might be added some 
2,250,000 for British Hong Kong and 300,000 in Portuguese Macao. In 
1953 the Peking government conducted a nation-wide census, with the 
incredible total of 582,603,417 including Formosa. 

With a birth rate which is variously estimated at 38 to 45 per 
thousand, and death rates which range from 27 to 38, China’s popula- 
tion appears to be growing at a rate of five million a year. Even in 
unfavorable years, China’s net population grows. Should public health 
work suddenly lower the death rate to Japanese levels, the population 


might increase alarmingly. 
In terms of her vast area, China’s 500 million people may not appear 
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excessive, since the average population density is but 125 per square 
mile. This is no more than in Illinois and Indiana. Only when the 
population is measured against agricultural land is the true pressure 
apparent. At least 1,500 people must be fed from each square mile of 
crop land. This means less than half an acre per person, or an average 
of three acres per farm family. 

When China’s population is plotted on a map, it is at once clear that 
it is unevenly distributed. The delta of the Yangtze averages 2,000 
people per square mile in purely rural areas, while vast areas in the 
western interior have but two or three people per square mile. These 
inequalities reflect the uneven population-supporting capacity of the 
soil. China has a few areas where settlement is attractive, and here 
people are crowded to the limit. Across much of the country, 
mountains and deserts limit the ability of man to make a livelihood. 
Population densities thus vary accordingly. 


CAN CHINA FEED HERSELF? 


With half a billion mouths to be fed each day, it is fortunate that 
each is supplied with a pair of hands. China has the world’s largest 
labor supply, and four-fifths of the people are engaged in producing 
food. This means that the average farm family produces only enough 
food for itself and one person in the city or town. Almost the reverse 
is true in the United States. 

China leads the world in total food supply, with first place in rice, 
sweet potatoes, kaoliang, soy beans, millet, barley, peanuts, tea, and 
possibly in wheat as well. Nevertheless, large food imports are usually 
necessary. Prior to the Second World War, these amounted to two 
million tons a year. Half of this was rice, chiefly from Saigon and 
Bangkok; the balance was chiefly wheat and sugar, from North America 
and Java respectively. 

China appears to be a deficit nation in food supply. This is certainly 
true if an adequate diet is desired. One of the government's most 
pressing problems is thus to increase the total agricultural yield. In 
the case of the Communist regime, it is especially important to feed the 
urban proletariat, for on them the government depends for political 
Support and economic expansion. Occasional accounts of abundant 
food in the cities, or of a surplus for export, probably represent excessive 
conscription from the countryside rather than a genuine surplus. 

While China covers nearly four million square miles, much of her 
territory is desert or mountainous, Only 10 per cent produces food, and 
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it appears probable that this agricultural acreage is about all that it is 
now economically feasible to cultivate. Reclamation and drainage may 
add slightly to the farm land in a few areas, but at great cost. Most of 
China must remain agriculturally unproductive. 

The total cultivated area in China amounts to some 425,000 square 
miles. The United States, with one-third China’s population, has 
525,000 square miles of harvested crop land. 

During the early years of Communist control, the redistribution of 
farm land was one of the principal goals. Whatever its social aspects, 
it is doubtful whether a change in ownership has materially increased 
production. While the rate of tenancy was high in South China, it was 
not a serious problem elsewhere. Interest rates, however, have been 
excessively high so that any reduction on this score will provide major 
relief. 

The best hope of increasing the food supply lies in better seeds, more 
fertilizer, and improved farm methods, rather than in cultivating addi- 
tional land. If all of the agricultural knowledge now available could be 
applied, food production might rise by 25 per cent. Unfortunately, 
this may require two decades, and meanwhile population will increase 
almost as fast. 

Famine and malnutrition have been chronic. At times of flood or 
drought, millions have perished. Even in better seasons great numbers 
are hungry. Food remains China's great problem. The best that agri- 
cultural improvement can hope for during the present century is the 
elimination of famine and distress, and a slight improvement in the 
general diet. 


How Rapipty CAN CHINA INDUSTRIALIZE? 


In 1953, China started a Five Year Program, Soviet style. The mid- 
twentieth century is a period when it is fashionable to industrialize. 
Prosperity and national strength are thought to be associated with 
mining; coal and oil; the fabrication of the metals; and the complex of 
manufacturing. It seems difficult for China to solve her problems of 
livelihood through agriculture, so she turns to industry. One may ask, 
in passing, how added millions in the factories are to be fed. Any wide- 
spread expansion of urban industry will require either increased pro- 
duction on the farms or much more imported food. 

Heavy industry calls for power and raw materials. These must be 
found within economic distances of each other, and of markets. It is at 
once clear that China has vast reserves of coal, enough for centuries. 
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Reserves of coal appear to total 250,000,000,000 metric tons, much of it 
high grade, in comparison with a yearly production of somewhat over 
50,000,000 metric tons. It is also most likely that she has but limited 
amounts of petroleum. Water power potentials certainly exist, but most 
sites present problems of seasonal flow, high silt content, or remoteness. 

While China does have large stores of energy, her metallic reserves 
are low. Iron ore is limited, and of poor grade. Copper appears quite 
scarce. Somewhere or other China has a little of many different require- 
ments, but only in tin, tungsten, and antimony is she really well sup- 
plied. In mineral resources, it appears very unlikely that China can ever 
match eastern North America or Western Europe. 

In starting a Five Year Plan, China is much more poorly equipped 
than was the Soviet Union. Her natural resources are far smaller, and 
the carry-over from pre-revolutionary factories is much less. While the 
U.S.S.R. is now nearly self-sufficient in industry, when she started her 
first Five Year Plan she drew upon the rest of the world for between one 
and two billion dollars worth of machinery and technical aid. China 
lacks the means to pay for assistance of this extent, and much of the 
world is today more hostile than in the early days of Soviet develop- 
ments. The U.S.S.R. will certainly help in China’s reconstruction, but 
the Soviet Union as yet has little surplus for export. 

The early years of China’s First Five Year Plan were characterized by 
several developments. Extensive flood control projects were constructed 
along the Hwai Ho, and to a lesser extent on the Yangtze, the Hwang, 
and around Tientsin. Several hundred miles of new railways were built 
in Szechwan and Kansu, and war damages elsewhere were largely re- 
stored, Two thousand state farms and a dozen collective farms marked 
the first steps in a transition to Soviet style agriculture, but most of these 
were located outside the central farming area. To aid agricultural con- 
ditions, extensive shelter belt plantings were begun along the Great 
Wall, in the drier areas of western Manchuria, and along the sea coast. 

One of the goals of the Communist government is “to raise the level 
of industrial production above that of agriculture.” Since pre-war 
industry contributed only one-tenth of the national income, this is a 
rather ambitious goal. Much of the heavy industry will be concen- 
trated in Manchuria, based on Japanese developments during the 
period of Manchukuo. 

In a few places we may expect rapid, even outstanding, moderniza- 
tion. After a decade of peace and normal opportunity the results here 
and there may be spectacular. Technology knows no boundaries, and 
the Chinese will be able to stand on the shoulders of the West. In terms 
of the nation as a whole, however, it appears that China lacks the 
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essentials for large-scale industrialization. In the future, as in the past, 
most of the Chinese must be supported from the soil. 


TAIPEI OR PEKING? 


In 1950 the Nationalist Government of the Kuomintang under 
Chiang Kai-shek retreated to Taiwan, or Formosa, and was replaced by 
the People’s Republic under the Communist Party and Mao Tze-tung. 
The former set up its capital at Taipei, while the latter rules from 
Peking. 

The reasons for the fall of the Nationalists are many and complex: 
the government failed to solve China’s problems of livelihood; it was 
perhaps too pro-American; many officials became corrupt; and in any 
event it lost the confidence of its people. In exile, the Nationalist 
regime is a better government, though some totalitarian aspects remain. 

While we may wish for the overthrow of the Communists and a 
return of the Nationalists to the mainland, this does not seem to be a 
realistic hope for the near future. The Peking government is solidly 
entrenched. Even though widely unpopular, there appears little 
prospect of an early change. It must also be recognized that the Com- 
munists have stabilized the currency, reduced corruption, and improved 
the railroads. They have done many constructive things—though at a 
price. As time continues, the practical strength of the opposition 
diminishes and the Communists will produce tangible results which 
will raise the general level of welfare. 

Both governments, Taipei and Peking, claim sovereignty over all of 
China. Neither will remain content until its control is complete. Were 
it theoretically possible for the United Nations to neutralize Taiwan, 
or were each side to accept the status quo, several difficulties would be 
solved. So long as each government claims to speak for all of China, 
it will accept no diplomatic status which does not carry this recognition. 
Qn Taiwan are a million friends of democracy, many of them the 
product of American schools either in the U.S.A. or in China. These 
we must not abandon. 

When countries “recognize” each other it carries no implication of 
approval, but is a formal way of exchanging ambassadors, implement- 
ing treaties, and ensuring the safety of its citizens while abroad. The 
United States carries on diplomatic relations with many countries 
whose internal operations we oppose. Recognition is merely a formal 
acknowledgment that a government has been established and is willing 
to abide by accepted protocol. Peking and Taipei present us with 
an impasse, for we cannot recognize both as sovereign governments, 


and neither is in complete control. 
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SOVIET VERSUS AMERICAN OBJECTIVES 


China has become a contest ground in the not-so-cold war. For the 
United States, China was an ally and an advance base in a possible war 
with the Soviet Union. Air fields in China were to be utilized by the 
United States in a way comparable to those in North Africa or ty 
Europe. The Chinese felt that in the event of war retaliation wou é 
certain, and many were less than enthusiastic over American pene- 
EN Russians, China is an invaluable buffer. From Finland to 
Korea, the Soviet frontier is now everywhere bordered by satellite 
states except in Southwest Asia. The Soviet Union feels itself sur- 
rounded by a hostile world, and security is quite naturally its first 
strategic concern. F 

China lies between two powerful opponents, neither of whom seems 
primarily interested in China’s own welfare. It is understandable that 
China does not welcome military intrusions from either side. Whether 
the Chinese fee] that they are less exploited or that there is less threat 
of war across their homeland now that they are within the Soviet camp 
is a difficult question to answer. 

Behind these considerations of military strategy, China presents very 
different economic possibilities to America and to the Soviet Union. 
The United States desires trade, and China is a vast and potentially im- 
portant market. China’s purchasing power is low, and the capacity to 

absorb industrial imports is still modest. It is probable, however, that 
a few decades will bring major developments in that country. The 
United States is one of the few areas which might finance large-scale 
industry and transport, and this country is well situated to purchase 
many of China’s exports. 

Trade with the U.S.S.R.. presents different problems. The Soviet 
Union is in the midst of its own pioneering economy. This situation 
offers valuable parallels for China, but it will be decades before the 
U.S.S.R. can spare much production for export. The same is true of 
finance capital. China in turn produces little that the Soviet Union 
needs. Possible mineral exports to the Union are chiefly tin, tungsten, 
and antimony. Food surpluses in Manchuria can help to feed the Soviet 
Far East, but China as a whole can spare few agricultural products for 
export. 

In considering possible trade between China and the U.S.A. or the 
U.S.S.R. the reader should carefully study a map, or globe. In the case 
of Russia, there is a long common boundary, but it must be recog- 
nized that this line follows mountains and deserts. The centers of popu- 
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lation and of industry in the two countries lie along the Volga and the 
Yangtze, 4,000 miles apart. Between them is only one railway; and not 
more than half a dozen poor automobile roads cross the frontier. Over- 
land transport between the two countries, whether by rail or road, is 
too expensive for ordinary commerce. China and the Soviet Union are 
farther apart in terms of transportation costs than they appear to be 
on a map. 

The Pacific Ocean in one sense is narrower than a map would indi- 
cate. Shipping costs by boat to Shanghai from San Francisco or even 
New York City are much less than they are by rail to Shanghai from 
Moscow. The China coast has two dozen more or less modern seaports. 
These are the country’s front door. Inner Asia is the back entrance to 
China, and it is doubtful whether it can ever replace the front door 
which opens on the ocean highways. Should China and the Soviet 
Union ever develop extensive trade, the bulk of it will have to move by 
boat around the periphery of Asia. 

If the United States is to recapture the good will of the Chinese 
people, this country must rethink its objectives. China welcomes 
friendly assistance, but she will remain suspicious of aid, whether 
Soviet, European, or American, which threatens to impair her sover- 
eignty or which is motivated by selfish aims. 

The first objective of American foreign policy should be the promo- 
tion of democracy; the second should be opposition to totalitarianism. 
If this priority is clearly understood, the United States is assured of 
dependable allies. When the priority is reversed, this country’s foreign 
friends assume that Americans are less interested in promoting their 
welfare than in buying their participation on our side in a possible war. 
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CHAPTER XI 


East and Southeast Asia 


Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 
Michigan State College 


nis chapter describes briefly the basic patterns of culture and some 
To the major problems of certain countries on the rim of the 
Asiatic continent, including Japan, Korea, Indo-China, Thailand 
(Siam), Burma, the Philippines, Malaya, and Indonesia. Although the 
historic and socio-cultural traditions of these countries are extremely 
diverse, there are elements of similarity in their institutions and de- 
velopment. For example all of these countries had a more or less strati- 
fied social order based primarily upon a peasant civilization with its 
own customs and unwritten laws. With few exceptions the traditional 
family structure was patriarchal and the communal life recognized 
some form of overcapping aristocracy, be it in the form of elders, a 
landed and/or militaristic nobility or an absolute kingship. Society 
was generally regarded as a divine creation, with an appropriate place 
for everyone. The living were linked to their sacred ancestors and to 
generations yet unborn. All areas too, and in particular the countries 
of Southeast Asia, have been influenced by one or more of the great 
world religions, although these religions in most cases were mixed with 
or adapted to local systems of animism, shamanism, and nature wor- 
ship. Finally all countries of the region have in the last 100 years been 
subject to an ever accelerating contact with the Western world, which 
has brought new social and economic values, new objectives in human 
existence, new concepts and institutions of authority, and also wide- 
spread unrest and disorganization. 


JAPAN 

Before Perry 

Japan’s historic and cultural development has to a large extent been 
determined by her geographic position. Strewn in crescent shaped 
fashion off the North Asian continent the mountainous islands of 
Japan, with their rugged coastline and their very limited arable soil, 
long remained isolated. The Japanese themselves, however, early took 
to the seas. The mainstream of Chinese civilization, which is Japan’s 
cultural heritage also, touched the islands only intermittently. Conse- 
quently Japanese culture patterns often developed in a unique manner. 
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Prolonged isolation has also helped to make the Japanese aware of 
differences with the rest of the world and to instill in them a sense 
of superiority over others.t 

Before the beginning of strong Chinese influences in the middle of 
the sixth century, Japan had already experienced the impact of the 
bronze and iron cultures brought by Mongol invaders from Korea 
in the first century A.D. The clan society of the invaders became a 
dominant feature in early Japanese life and it did not lose much of 
its original cohesiveness even during the latter development of cen- 
tralized authority. Although the so-called Taikwa reforms in the 
middle of the seventh century tended to obliterate much of the original 
clan system, the clan leaders remained powerful.? The ancient clan 
jealousies and the concern for the preservation of hereditary rights 
left a strong imprint on Japanese culture. 

In the centuries following the establishment of clan states, the uni- 
fying principle of imperial Chinese political organization and land 
control came more strongly to the fore, and the idea of Japan as an 
empire took hold. Under Shotoku, for example, a bureaucracy 
patterned after that of the Chinese had been established, though its 
structure was hardly in keeping with the essential primitiveness of a 
rural clan society. Gradually too Buddhism became more influential, 
permeating thought and letters, and adding to the existing socio- 
political structure the great monasteries with their vast estates and 
holdings. Although the ancient capital city of Kyoto with its refined 
court atmosphere attempted to rival that of T’ang China, the clan 
structure and the authority of local chieftains and nobility continued 
much as before in the interior of Japan. Each estate was in fact a 
semi-independent principality, and not even the turbulent rise of the 
Fujiwaras in the ninth century altered the direction which Japanese 
feudalism was taking. The backbone of the Japanese state continued 
to be the warlike feudal lord. Once he had been the military leader of 
his clan; now he became a petty prince. 

In the twelfth century the leader of a feudal faction called the 
Minamoto established himself as the supreme ruler of Japan under the 
title of Shogun (generalissimo). But the imperial court and its card- 
board civil bureaucracy was scrupulously kept intact. The “Shogunate” 
thus created lasted until well into the nineteenth century, and during 
this time the imperial faction was little more than a group of prisoners 
living in luxury and refinement. Not until 1868 was the Emperor’s 
power restored. During the “Shogunate” the knights (samurai), united 
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by their code of chivalry, and by ties of marriage and friendship, were 
the actual rulers of Japan. They also vowed nominal loyalty to Emperor 
and Shogun. The very power of the Shogunate from the beginning 
rested upon the efficient control of this warrior gentry. 

The knights brought a new culture to Japan, one that contrasted 
sharply with the oyer-refinement and effeminacy that had marked the 
Kyoto court of old. Physical strength and endurance, loyalty and an 
almost ascetic devotion to duty were the virtues upheld by the knights 
and Zen Buddhism, which had become popular in Japan by this time, 
provided them with something of an intellectual rationale. For Zen 
was essentially anti-intellectual, emphasized a life lived close to nature 
and its laws, and made a virtue of physical discipline and toughness.* 
Unfortunately the centuries when the knights were dominant were 
marred by civil war and by the rise of even bigger feudal lords 
(daimyo) to whom the knights became subordinate. Ancient estates 
were incorporated into the growing domains of the daimyo, and the 
court families were weakened even further. As trade and commerce 
developed, the landed basis of wealth which had sustained the court 
aristocracy declined, while the unending intrigues of the daimyo 
weakened national unity still more. The rise of Hideyoshi, a low-born 
though able general of the daimyo Nobunaga marks a new turning 
point in Japanese history. By 1591 Hideyoshi had crushed all opposi- 
tion and had largely achieved the political unity of Japan. After his 
death there began a long period of relative stability and social strati- 
fication, initiated by Hideyoshi’s chief vassal, Tokugawa Ieyasu, and 
his successors. 

The rule of the Tokugawas, emanating from their castle at Edo, 
clamped Japanese society in an unbreakable vise. The feudal system 
interwoven with family government continued and with it an even 
more intense social stratification. The daimyo, though largely 
autonomous, were dependent on the Tokugawa since they were re- 
quired to leave hostages at Edo. A group of government emissaries, 
the metsuke, fulfilled the tasks of Carolingian missi dominici and of 
a secret police. Imperial rule, now little more than a sham, was left 
undisturbed and the Tokugawa Shoguns followed the time-honored 
Japanese practice of governing through strawmen and unprincipled 
stooges. Most important perhaps was the new social order they estab- 
lished. By applying the Confucian class system to Japan, they created 
four social categories, the warrior-administrators, the peasantry, the 
artisans, and the merchants. The first named were the successors to` 
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the ancient feudal military class and the preservers of their code. They 
included not only the daimyo, but also lesser Tokugawa vassals, petty 
officials, and the knights. They held a position superior to the other 
classes, even to that of the merchants who despite their training and 
cultural achievements occupied the bottom rung, being, according to 
Confucian theory, a parasitic class. While Buddhism and Shintoism 
remained strong, Confucianism increasingly grew in importance, giv- 
ing Japanese thought an increasingly patriarchal-authoritarian bent. 
Rigidly excluding all contacts with the outside world except for a 
Dutch trading post at Hirado and later in Nagasaki harbor, Japanese 
society turned more and more inward. Autarchy became a prized ob- 
jective, although internal prosperity was by no means lacking. 

The Tokugawa era lasted well into the nineteenth century. But long 
before it came to an end, changes within the rigid social order itself had 
begun to take place. For one thing the merchant class rose to greater 
and greater prominence,‘ economically as well as artistically. A certain 
opulence and materialism characteristic of the West-European Renais- 
sance began to manifest itself. In the towns art and literature de- 
veloped, and as in the European Renaissance, national consciousness 
increased. Though much of their culture was derived from China, the 
Japanese, in their isolation, developed a strong sense of differentiation. 
Under the Tokugawas these tendencies ripened into an aggressive and 
popular nationalism. One sign of this growing nationalist spirit was 
the revival of Shintoism, the peculiar “nativistic” nature religion of 
Japan. 

Sealing off Japan from the rest of the world proved impossible in the 
long run. In the eighteenth century the Russians and the English had 
attempted to make contacts with the Japanese. Whaling ships and 
clippers, dealing with China and South Asia, required supply stations 
in Japan. America ultimately forced the issue. By sending a naval force 
under Commodore Matthew Perry into Tokyo Bay, July 1853, thé 
United States compelled the Tokugawa to sign a treaty, opening two 
ports to American vessels for purposes of limited trade. Shortly there- 


after similar treaties were signed with various European countries. 
Japan had entered the modern era. 


The Japanese National Character 


Before describing the great chan 


À ges wrought in Japan through con- 
tact with the Western world, it is B Jap : 


essential to say something of certain 
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traditional habits of thought and action developed by the Japanese and 
hallowed by their traditions. Perhaps the first thing that strikes the 
foreign observer is the unique system of loyalty and social obligation 
in a highly stratified society. The peasant masses, living in a state of 
servility on the feudal estates, owed loyalty first to their overlords; 
loyalty to one’s family took second place. The knights and retainers of 
the daimyo developed a code of chivalrous loyalty to him that inspired 
a typical knightly literature and code of behavior, perhaps best ex- 
emplified in the Tale of the Forty-Seven Ronin. The daimyo, though 
remaining more or less master in their own houses and domains, never- 
theless acknowledged the suzerainty of the Shogun. During the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in particular the obligations and servility of the 
daimyo was driven home to them by the enforcement of a complex 
system of required assistance and of loyalty. The Tokugawa also laid 
down far-reaching regulations concerning dress and deportment. Those 
who failed to conform placed themselves almost at once beyond the 
pale of law and society. The Shogun in turn kept up the fiction of 
loyalty to the Emperor. Even the Tokugawa often went to great lengths 
to show their supposed subservience to Kyoto. 

Primogeniture, which did not characterize traditional Chinese 
society, prevailed in Japan. This practice enabled a family to accumu- 
late property, and it created a class of “younger sons” whose future was 
shaped by the feudal structure of society and its demands. The head of 
the family was the eldest male of the eldest generation in the family. 
This was as in China. But the position of women, and even of married 
women and mothers, was considerably lower in Japan than in China. 
Ideally the family, particularly among the peasantry, tried to be self- 
sufficient. Familial corporativeness became particularly evident among 
the rising merchant families in the later Tokugawa period, and it 
underlies that overly centralized form of family business enterprise typi- 
fied by the modern zaibatsu. Combined with the tradition of personal 
loyalty, the concentration of wealth, landed or industrial, set the 
stage for the growth of a rigidly controlled form of economic de- 
velopment in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The conflicting demands of loyalty are fundamental to what might 
be called the Japanese sense of the tragic in human existence. For 
example, in the Japanese classic, the Tale of the Forty-Seven Ronin, 
based on an historic incident that occurred between the years 1701 and 
1703, a group of retainers set out to avenge the death of their master. 
To achieve this objective they made the most extreme sacrifices, even 
bringing their families to ruin. Ultimately they killed their master’s 
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enemy, and in so doing they defied the Shogun’s law which forbade 
such feuds. To show their respect for the Shogun’s law they surrendered 
to him. Though they asked for no mercy, the Shogun showed his respect 
for their loyalty to their master, and permitted the retainers to commit 
suicide in the traditional manner of the samurai, i.e. hari-kiri. By this 
act the Ronin fulfilled all their duties: to avenge their master, to respect 
the Shogun’s will, and to bequeath their families an honorable name. 
Their self-destruction was a means to complete self-fulfillment. This 
tale served as a model of ideal conduct in Japan until very recently. 
Another illustration is afforded by the peasant’s revolts of the 
Tokugawa period that resulted from the intolerable burdens foisted 
upon the landed masses. When, after a show of force, the peasants’ de- 
mands were met, their leaders freely surrendered to the daimyo whom 
they had opposed. The horrible deaths suffered by these leaders pro- 
voked no protests among their erstwhile followers. The peasants felt 
that while their revolt had been inevitable, their breach of loyalty had 
to be atoned for. Loyalty was the test of right conduct for all, The 
more high placed the daimyo, the greater his sense of loyalty was 
expected to be. And so it came to pass at the close of the Tokugawa 
epoch that when the power of the daimyo was broken they readily 
accepted destruction since it seemed best for their nation.’ 

Because of the essentially aristocratic character of Japanese society 
great stress was and is placed upon a recognition of the proper social 
distance between individuals. The attributes of social respect accorded 
superiors, such as names, dress, posture, and mode of address were based 
on this code of etiquette. Yet, despite the emphasis on self-negation 
and loyalty to one’s superiors, class and group autonomy came to be 
well developed and the individual had rights as well as obligations: 
“Even the outcasts were guaranteed a monopoly of their special trades 
and their self-governing bodies were recognized by the authorities.’ 
Furthermore, even under the rigid stratification system of the 
Tokugawa, a degree of social mobility existed. The merchants, though 
the lowest order in the Confucian scale were, because of their wealth, 
often in a position to intermarry with the samurai, or to obtain land 
and assume some of the trappings of the feudal gentry. Ideally, how- 
ever, social status was fixed. The function of the individual was to ob- 
tain the desired degree of competence in the execution of his status 
tasks. The pursuit of this competence, reaching ultimately into a differ- 
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ent state of “total” expertness, traditionally had strong religious over- 
tones, since it was primarily influenced by certain mystical concepts of 
Zen Buddhism. Expertness required such a high degree of self-disci- 
pline and harmonious adjustment to one’s station in life that volition 
and action became inseparable. The effortless “living” act, the “un- 
doubted deed,” to speak with Melville’s Captain Ahab, was the goal of 
the swordsman no less than of the actor, of the painter as well as of the 
statesman, It was a common ideal of the masses. 

This objective of proficiency was not so much sought by traditional 
mystic means of asceticism, related to an ultimate fusion of the indi- 
vidual with the Divine, as by a kind of mental training. Senses and 
appetites were not willfully dulled; on the contrary, their efficient use 
was to be heightened through proper exercises. According to a Zen 
admonition, even the formal institutes of religion themselves must 
make way: “Zen seeks only the light man can find in himself. It 
tolerates no hindrance to this seeking. Clear every obstacle out of your 
way. . . . If on your way you meet Buddha kill him! If you meet the 
Patriarchs kill them! If you meet the Saints, kill them all! That is the 
only way of reaching salvation.’”* Based on this notion of an almost 
Nietzchean self-perfection is the concept of a unique unswerving spirit 
in man and nation, termed Nihon seishin. The code of ethics of the 
samurai, developed during the Tokugawa, was also allied with it. 
Under the name Bushido, the Way of the Warrior, it became a moral 
absolute for the Japanese, an almost joyful submersion into a non- 
reflective pattern of effortless though frenzied action. 

Zen Buddhism re-enforced much more than the traditions of an 
aristocratic militarism. Medieval Zen introduced or perfected certain 
patterns of artistic elegance and refinement which have come to be 
regarded as peculiarly Japanese. Among these was landscape garden- 
ing with its unique techniques and its symbolism of great aesthetic 
introspection, The tea ceremony was another feature, a highly re- 
strained ritual, in which every gesture, every movement of body and 
hand has been skillfully subordinated into a total pattern of refine- 
ment and spiritual harmony. The same tradition came to prevail in the 
art of flower arrangement, which probably had its beginnings in the 
offering of flowers to Buddhist gods, and gradually evolved into a 
“secular” form of artistry, indispensable to the proper education of 
women.® To the foreign observer there is an unnatural contrast between 
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this ancient tradition of developing artistic sensitivity and admiration 
for an almost effeminate delicacy, and the militaristic ideals of sacrifice 
and self-denial of the samurai. The point is that Japan, in the meas- 
ured, and balanced character of its ideal social order, developed both 
trends with equal emphasis. 

Custom dies hard in Japan, if indeed it dies. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample is the attitude toward the Emperor. Traditionally the Emperor 
was the chief priest of the nation, the emissary among men of the gods 
who guard the nation, himself divine, the traditional heir to the clan 
chief and the clan religious leader of ancient Japanese society. When 
as a result of the Meiji reform in the 1880’s the importance of the 
feudal order declined, the loyalty of the common folk found a new 
rallying point in the Emperor. This shift was urged by the daimyo 
and the samurai themselves.® Since so much of Japanese morality 
remains Confucian the prominent position of the Emperor was and is 
assured. For in Confucian thought the ruler is the representative 
of Heaven, even though he may be resisted if he is evil. This last tenet 
the Japanese rejected. They felt that no moral absolutes should exist 
outside the ruler himself or his representatives. By this process both 
the Emperor and his aristocracy became in fact divine. During the 
period of militarist ascendancy in the decade before and during the 
Second World War, the exaltation of the Emperor reached a new high, 
finding its embodiment in the doctrine of Kodo, the Way of the 
Emperor,” based on a concept of a Japanese mission civilatrice in the 
far corners of the world. Even today, after a “democratization” of the 
Emperor’s position, the idea that government is a magic, divinely 
created ritual, inextricably interwoven with the welfare of all people, 
persists. The Emperor, as the focal point of collective loyalty and serv- 
ice, continues to inspire his people. 

The traditional Japanese ideal of always observing etiquette and the 
proper reserve (enryo) is at least in part psychologically anchored in 
this immutable imperial ideal. Instant obedience, the gentle smile that 
successfully cloaks all inner emotion, the emphasis on self-negation and 
discipline, all these are bound to the cult of a national stoicism oriented 
toward the Emperor. The Japanese “national” virtues follow from 
this: conformity to status, obedience and respect for those higher in 
the social scale, endurance and patience, faultless execution of assigned 
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tasks, and self-sacrifice as dictated by a highly developed sense of 
honor. 

Though ready and willing to conform to outward changes Japan’s 
national character remains rooted in its ancient traditions. The Japa- 
nese is realistic enough to adapt himself to changing circumstances. 
He often exhibits an amazing readiness to copy Western techniques or 
ideas, but his reserve also serves to mask his true feelings. At times his 
inability to apply foreign techniques effectively has led to a sense of 
inferiority, compensated for by efforts to improve on what has come 
from abroad or by a campaign of nationalistic hate. Japan’s ability to 
borrow and adapt from both East and West has given her a cultural 
development which is unique. The best example is perhaps her re- 
ligious life.11 Developing from a primitive animism with some form 
of ancestor worship, Japanese religion first passed through a stage of 
polytheism in which the Sun Goddess Amaterasu, later the creator 
of the ruling family, was dominant. Then it passed through a period 
of adaptation to Buddhism, brought by foreign missionaries. Roughly 
between the ninth and thirteenth centuries the so-called Heian Bud- 
dhism established itself as the supreme religious force in Japan and the 
Japanese themselves became active in the development of Buddhist 
thought. Subsequently Buddhist sectarianism developed with the 
growth of the Amida, Zen and Nichiren schools, while at the same 
time some Japanese thinkers like Ichijo Kanera (1402-1481) successfully 
tried to harmonize native Buddhism with Shintoism. Although the 
Tokugawas recognized Buddhism as the state religion, they introduced 
the Confucian rationale of social planning. Confucianism, existing side 
by side with Shinto and Buddhism, began to get numerous adherents 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It was primarily in the 
modern era, beginning with the Meiji restoration in 1868 and lasting 
till the end of the Second World War that religious life became a 
vehicle of aggressive nationalism, Buddhism had no place in this 
modern Japanese society, and it greatly declined in official prestige 
though not in popular veneration. Such conservative Buddhist think- 
ers as remained influential often took the lead, along with Shintoists 
and Confucianists, in anti-Western and anti-Christian campaigns. A 
new kind of Shinto rose to a dominant position, divided into a super- 
patriotic cult of devotion to nation and emperor (state Shinto) anda 
traditional animistic ritual complex (sectarian Shinto). Though con- 
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stitutionally all religions in Japan, including Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, were given a certain autonomy, the populace increasingly 
came under the influence of the nationalist mystique of state Shinto. 
Buddhism, still nominally influential, actually suffered a great loss of 
strength. Christianity, introduced by Jesuits in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, had about 300,000 adherents but lacked appeal. All 
faiths were required to participate in the ceremonies at state Shinto 
shrines. 

After the Second World War religious liberty returned. The Emperor 
himself took the lead in declaring that the concept of a divine emperor 
and the superiority of the Japanese over all other races was false. 
Today Japan's religious life shows an amazing eclecticism. It is a mix- 
ture of Confucian social doctrine, Buddhist eschatology, and Shinto- 
inspired nationalism. All these influence the beliefs of the Japanese in 
certain ways. The personal adjustment of the Japanese to the various 
concepts of each faith is a unique case of religio-cultural assimilation. 


Modern Japan 


J The outstanding feature of Japanese political life is that changes 
in government have always been made at the top of society, within 
the structure of the elite group. After the fall of the Tokugawa, 
brought about by their inability to cope with the violent dissension 
and disorders that had broken out after Perry’s naval force departed, 
the Emperor assumed nominal leadership of Japan. Actually the 
power rested in the hands of a new group of samurai from Western 
Japan.’* Strongly nationalist in outlook, they initiated a momentous 
process of modernization which included the abolition of the daimyo 
and their fiefs, though the daimyo acquired new titles of nobility in the 
process; the establishment of a constitutional government with a 
strong cabinet; “westernization” of laws, courts, army and navy; the 
creation of a new civil service; and the introduction of a program 
of universal education. A nationalistic fervor began to develop in 
Japan, characterized by a new fanatical devotion to State and Emperor. 
Japan adopted a Western type of militarism, that soon exhibited im- 
perialistic ambitions. The merchant and industrial groups, joined by 
many of the more foresighted samurai, rose to unprecedented prestige 
as Japan’s modern economy spread its wings. Industrial development 
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was facilitated by the abundance of cheap labor and by heavy taxes 
which drained the assets of increased productivity in agriculture to 
finance government projects. The average Japanese, while better off 
than his Asiatic neighbors, did not see his standard of living rise in 
proportion to his country’s enormous economic growth. For the rulers 
of Japan were more interested in strengthening the State than in the 
welfare of the people. ‘ 

Administratively Japan remained an oligarchy, patterned after the 
Prussian constitution. Both the military and the conservative court 
aristocracy gained political power at the expense of more democratic 
elements found in the Liberal and Reform (Progressive) parties. Severe 
laws controlling press and personal freedom, as well as the restrictions 
imposed on the parliament, further increased the autocratic character 
of the new Japanese state. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century Japan began a series 
of conquests that continued for more than half a century. When the 
new Japanese army and navy swiltly secured control over Korea and 
Formosa, the military became more and more dominant in political 
life. Russia’s efforts to stop Japan’s expansion in Korea led to the 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905, from which Japan emerged victorious, 
a new world power. The First World War provided an opportunity 
for Japan to expand her heavy industries, to secure foreign markets 
in Asia and Australia, and to gain territorial control over a portion of 
Micronesia. 

In the first decade after World War I it seemed that parliamentary 
government might take hold in Japan. The fact that the democratic 
powers had been victorious, while less democratic nations like Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary collapsed, impressed the Japanese. The 
parliament now became—however briefly—a common meeting ground 
for representative political interests in Japanese society.14 Several 
times Japan showed a willingness to make concessions: she withdrew 
her troops from a part of Siberia, restored some of the territory she 
had taken from China, and agreed, at the Washington Conference, to 
limit her naval tonnage. Japan also showed her interest in peaceful 
international cooperation by joining the League of Nations. The in- 
groups as the professional middle class, the 
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Their rise was accompanied by startling changes in the outward ap- 
pearance of Japanese life, both in the country and in the cities. The 
Japanese showed great enthusiasm for western sports, new forms of 
recreation, and new industrial commodities. 

But the liberal honeymoon proved short-lived. For one thing neither 
of the two principal parties, the Seiyukai and the Minseito, had the 
strength to establish a firm government. Attacks on the democratic 
leaders of Japan became the order of the day. The hostility to demo- 
cratic practices was perhaps strongest in the ranks of the new officer 
caste, recruited from the rural areas and indoctrinated with ultra- 
nationalistic ideals in which political authoritarianism and aggressive 
imperialism in the Meiji fashion figured conspicuously. The new officer 
class became the paternalistic champion of the hapless Japanese peas- 
antry, from which Japan’s conscript army was recruited, in its conflict 
of interest with the mercantile class as well as with intellectual profes- 
sional groups.’® Again the cry was heard that Japan had a great destiny 
in Asia and the world, that expansion would end all economic ills, 
that service to State and Emperor was the highest good, and that 
democracy was for the weak and the confused. In the early 1930's a 
new tide of absolutism swept Japan, supported in the end not only by 
the military, the petty bureaucracy, the peasantry and feudal conserva- 
tives, but also by organized labor, never strong in Japan, and by the 
big industrialists and merchants. Secret nationalist societies removed all 
opposition, using force if necessary. 

A quadruple oligarchy ruled Japan: the military (gumbatsu), the 
landed and court aristocracy (mombatsu), the business monopolies and 
trusts (zaibatsu), and the bureaucracy (kambatsu). Of these the first 
and the third were perhaps the most important and most responsible 
for Japan’s aggressive policies. In 1931 Japan began a swift occupation 
of Manchuria and later extended operations to include China itself. 
The organizers of this expansion policy, known as the “Manchurian 
clique,” overcame, often through the simple device of assassination, all 
opposition of more moderate elements in the army and among the 
court advisers. By 1938 they had assumed control of the Foreign Office. 
The outbreak of the Second World War provided an opportunity 
for a more intensive implementation of the policies leading to military 
and economic expansion in China and Southeast Asia. The resistance 
of the United States to these policies proved something of a stumbling 
block. But in October 1941, when General Hideki Tojo became pre 
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mier, Japan had to all intents and purposes become a military dictator- 
ship, committed to an all-out war, which was not long in coming. 

Despite her lightning advance in Asia and the swift adaptation of 
conquered economic resources and industries to her war machine, 
Japan was unable to withstand the inexorable pressure of her enemies 
in the Pacific. In September 1945 she surrendered unconditionally, 
agreeing to obey the directives of the Allied powers transmitted through 
their supreme commander, General MacArthur, and to dismember 
her short-lived empire in Asia. 

The policies pursued by the Allied occupation authorities, 1945- 
1952, have of late come in for increasing criticism. One recent writer 
has charged that the occupation government failed to liberate Japan 
from the domination of the zaibatsu, while imposing severe restric- 
tions on civil liberties which, though directed against Communism 
also prevented the rise of genuine liberal-democratic forces, and with 
being too ethnocentric in its attempt to change the Japanese way of 
life.° There is some truth in these accusations. While many of the 
zaibatsu were broken up, their component units continued to exist, 
with the result that in the last years of the occupation and increasingly 
since then, the traditional forms of business monopoly have reappeared. 
Although the establishment of strong labor unions was at first en- 
couraged, occupation officials apparently became dismayed when or- 
ganized labor failed to adopt the non-political, “‘job-conscious,” business 
unionism of the United States, and moved instead in the direction of 
class-conscious “political” unionism. This dismay soon translated it- 
self into occupation decrees banning legitimate labor activity and 
strikes. While the occupation government certainly showed concern 
for Japan’s limited natural resources, it entirely avoided dealing with 
Japan’s major economic problem, her rapidly-growing population. 
Furthermore it took no effective steps in the matter of land reform. 
And finally, in the words of another authority, the democratizing meas- 
ures of the occupation regime did not lead to an “appreciable change 
in the social and mental habits of the Japanese people,” nor to a 
“fundamental change in Japan’s social structure or in the political 


outlook of her leaders.”** 
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Although the results achieved through the occupation of Japan fall 
short of the claims made by occupation officials, some positive gains, 
from an American point of view, should be noted.” Japan did get a 
democratic constitution and a system of free elections. Basic civil 
rights were in principle assured to every citizen, though their imple- 
mentation, in Japan, as in the United States, may leave something to 
be desired. Furthermore the occupation made possible Japan’s eco- 
nomic recovery by not imposing reparations and economic sanctions. 
It was realized that without economic strength the new democratic 
Japan could not endure. Fiscal and land tenure reforms, however in- 
adequate they may seem to some observers, were introduced. And the 
growth of a labor union movement where, for practical purposes, none 
had existed before, was encouraged. The occupation liberated the press 
from jingoistic censorship, it broadened education and public services, 
and it brought to the attention of an important section of the electorate 
the principle of responsible government in a constitutional empire. 
Above all, the occupation brought about the near collapse of organized 
Communism in Japan, and left behind a government capable of deal- 
ing with subversive threats from left and right. But as Japan recovered 
economically, the Japanese became more critical of American efforts. 
This tendency increased as United States policy became more concerned 
with making Japan a far-flung bastion in the Cold War. In the past 
two years, there has been an undercurrent of anti-Americanism, of 
“neutralism,” and of resurgent nationalism. The government of Pre- 
mier Yoshida has often found it difficult to stem this tide. 


Recurring Economic Problems 


Although Japan’s rapid industrial development is impressive, agri- 
culture remains the basis of her economy. There has been, however, 
an enormous shift to other forms of employment since Japan first 
came into contact with the West. The farming population declined 
from 80 per cent of the total population in the middle of the nineteenth 
century to 40 per cent just before the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Even so there were perhaps six million farming families in 1950. 
Because about 55 per cent of Japan is taken up by wooded hills and 
mountains with a poor quality of soil, land is very scarce. Since 1921 
the cultivated acreage has virtually remained stationary in the face 
of an inexorable population pressure. The average holding is about 
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2.5 acres. During the occupation some three million additional acres 
were reclaimed, but the limits of expansion have pretty well been 
reached. The land shortage has made it necessary to practice a very 
intensive form of cultivation, and two successive crops are grown each 
year on a great portion of the arable fields. Excellent use is made of 
fertilizer and Japanese farming equipment is well adapted to the kind 
of cultivation that is practiced. It is doubtful if Japan can appreciably 
increase production of her basic staple crops: rice, wheat, barley, and 
potatoes. Before the war Japan imported about 15 per cent of the food 
consumed; at present that figure has risen to 25-30 per cent. 

An outmoded system of land tenure is perhaps even more of a prob- 
lem than the shortage of land and a growing farm population. Before 
the allied occupation in 1945, 7.5 per cent of the largest farm house- 
holds owned 50 per cent of the land. As late as 1947 the majority of 
farm families were either part tenants and owners, or landless alto- 
Exorbitant rentals, usually as high as 50 per cent of the rice 
d many additional fees and dues, left the peasant with little 
more than 30 per cent of the crop on which to live. Some form of out- 
side employment was indispensable, even for the relatively more pros- 
cultivator group. In 1946 during the occupation, a land 
reform law was enacted to transfer the title to land to those who actu- 
ally cultivated it. Rents were slashed by more than half in many cases, 
and by 1951 some three million tenants or part-time tenants had ac- 
quired about 30 million separate plots of land with a total acreage of 
4.5 million. Furthermore the occupation authorities strengthened the 
rural cooperative movement, making it more independent of govern- 
ment control. Helpful as these measures were, it is unlikely that in the 
long run they will improve conditions in the rural areas very much. 
For it is in the rural areas that the population increase has been great- 
est. The resulting pressure is likely to cause a new cycle of subdivision 
of land, increased tenancy, multiple landlordism, and higher rents, as 
of Asia indicates.*° 
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experience in other areas 
Much of Japan's national income depends on her precariously bal- 


anced industrial and commercial establishment. Bomb damage, the 
difficulty of shifting from wartime to peacetime industrial production, 
inflation and the shortage of working capital, and the purging of 
leaders in the business community were problems which confronted 
Japanese industry and business after World War II. Japan had lost 
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her Oriental markets and her patiently woven network of commercial 
ties with banking centers in East and West.” Despite these obstacles 
the country has made a remarkable recovery. Her problem in the in- 
dustrial field today is the same as before the war: markets for exports. 
Japanese consumer goods are attractive primarily because of their 
cheapness, and this in turn requires a low labor cost. It is difficult, 
therefore, to raise the living standard of Japan’s industrial workers, 
because the export of more expensive commodities would reduce sales 
in the Asiatic markets on which the country has so long depended. 
While Japan’s production of capital goods has been remarkably high 
in the last three years, many so-called underdeveloped countries still 
prefer to buy machinery and heavy equipment in Western Europe or in 
the United States. Only in the case of small cargo ships and locomotives 
has her market appreciably expanded. The abundant labor supply, 
while an asset to industry, also becomes a problem during a recession. 
Japan must sell more goods abroad at the very time that the capacity 
of many of her pre-war markets in the East to absorb goods has di- 
minished. One exception is Red China, whose trade with Japan has 
steadily increased in recent years. Japan will need to find new markets 
in America and Europe to escape economic and political chaos. 


A Look at the Future 


The future of Japan will be determined to a large extent by develop- 
ments in the conflict between East and West and by the country’s 
ability to solve pressing economic problems. Improved relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States would undoubtedly strengthen 
the spirit of neutralism already evident in Japanese life; inability to 
find new markets may drive Japan closer to the Soviet bloc. The con- 
tinuation of a regime openly friendly to the United States may well 
depend on a perpetuation of the Cold War and on the ability of this 
country to strengthen Japan’s economy. 

Despite recent Communist-directed outbursts of anti-Americanism, 
Communism 38 not at present a major threat to Japan’s future.?? Since 
its founding in 1922, the Japanese Communist Party has never been a 
powerful political factor, although its influence in labor unions, peas- 
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ant cooperatives, and in student and women’s groups should not be 
discounted. In the 1920’s various repressive measures, such as the 
“Thought Police” and the Peace Preservation Law of 1925 as well as 
the Tanaka cabinet’s policy of systematic suppression, drove the party 
into virtual oblivion. Without continued support from Moscow it 
would probably have disappeared altogether. The policy of “democ- 
ratization” initiated under the Allied Occupation, unintentionally gave 
Japanese Communism a new lease on life. Under veteran leaders like 
Tokuda, Nozaka and Shiga, Communists infiltrated into organized 
labor, peasant associations and youth groups. Their program called for 
the abolition of the Emperor, improvement of labor conditions, includ- 
ing the eight-hour workday and a minimum wage, and the abolition of 
absentee landlordism and tenant economic bondage. Under the influ- 
ence of Nozaka the party's goal became one of making Communism 
more “lovable” to the people through championing their economic and 
civil rights, and by making a show of parliamentary cooperation. These 
methods failed, however. The occupation’s anti-strike legislation in 
1948, the growth of anti-Communist labor unions, the popularity of 
the Socialists as the real standard bearers of reform and the removal 
from public service by MacArthur's orders of 24 leading Japanese Com- 
munists in 1950, forced the party into a new period of decline. Its 
chief effort since 1950 has been to pursue a new “national front” policy, 
to promote anti-Americanism in the press and in intellectual circles, 
and to organize massive outbursts of hatred for the U.S., such as the 
Tokyo riots on May Day, 1952. Its strength is increasing again. Com- 
munist exploited anti-Americanism also reflects a fear of American 
weakness in relation to the Kremlin’s policy of aggression, a disil- 
lusionment with war and the military way of life, and a hatred of such 
odious consequences of the occupation period as the apparent decline 
in the chastity of women and the rise of a banal materialism. Politically 
the new anti-Americanism helps to explain why Japan has been 
most reluctant to re-arm herself, even though she is a member of the 
American sponsored Pacific Defense Pact. American military rights in 
the Japanese islands provide further ground for Communist inspired 
agitation. From the “neutralist” point of view, America’s aim of mak- 
ing Japan a peaceful democratic nation has long since been discarded 
for a more opportunistic policy of making her an armed ally of the 


United States in a future war.?* 
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While the significance of these recent trends should not be under- 
estimated, it must also be remembered that the weight of Japan’s anti- 
egalitarian and aristocratic traditions support America’s present policy. 
The very forces and reactionary institutions which some critics of the 
Occupation claimed were not destroyed, may prove to be the chief 
stabilizers of the new Japan. If kept within limits they could lend 
vigor to a modern constitutional empire, somewhat similar perhaps 
to Imperial Germany, and such a development might make of Japan 
a mighty fortress in the anti-Communist world. 


KOREA 


The Land, The People, and Their History 


The peninsula of Korea, about 600 miles in length and 150 miles in 
width, has a land area about equal to that of New England plus New 
Jersey and Delaware. Since the northern and eastern parts of the 
country are mountainous, and the remainder hilly, the Koreans have 
had to develop their economy in an unusually difficult terrain. Rice 
agriculture is most common in the western part, while the rough and 
rocky eastern section has led in the development of hydro-electric power 
and deep sea fishing. The Koreans have long been a homogeneous 
people, culturally as well as racially, though their whole history is 
colored by the interplay of Japanese and Chinese influences and con- 
quests. The ruins of prehistoric mounds and graves show that before the 
Christian era a simple agrarian civilization existed in the peninsula, 
with a social structure centering on clans or tribes and characterized 
by neolithic arts and by a developed ancestor worship. Korean tradi- 
tion holds that a mythical figure, Tan’gun, first established an organ- 
ized society in the peninsula about 2333 B.C., while in 1122 B.C. Kija, a 
Chinese refugee, migrated to Korea with 5000 retainers and established 
a dynasty which lasted almost a thousand years. The Chinese founded 
many other colonies, especially in Northern Korea. Lacquer and 
bronze work, pottery and armor, have been discovered in many places. 
Racially the ancient Koreans were a product of Tungusic and proto- 
Caucasian invaders from Central and Western Asia, mixed later with a 
variety of Sino-Japanese strains.2# 

Korean history begins with the period of the Three Kingdoms, 57 
B.C. to 668 A.D. At first the country was divided into three states; later 
the whole peninsula was united by one of them, the Kingdom of Silla. 
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Silla allied itself with T’ang China, a fact which facilitated the dis- 
semination of Chinese culture, and spread of Buddhism. Silla’s su- 
premacy, which lasted three centuries, is Korea’s “lost Golden Age,” 
an era of internal peace and prosperity, and of considerable religious 
and artistic development, as is attested to by the temples and bronze 
artifacts that have survived until this day. In the Koryo period, 935- 
1392, Chosen, the “Land of the Morning Calm,” as Korea had come 
to be known, suffered the repeated harassment of Mongol invasions. 
Korea in 1275 became the ally of the Mongols in their fruitless effort to 
conquer Japan. In 1392 General Yi Sung-kei founded a new dynasty, 
which in theory lasted until the overthrow of the last Yi ruler by the 
Japanese in 1910. Early Yi is another glorious epoch in Korea’s past, 
an age of inventions, among them the movable metal type used in 
printing, and a new alphabet, and of achievements in scholarship. An 
attempt by the Japanese to conquer Korea in 1592 failed because of 
the strategic and inventive genius of a Korean naval hero, Yi Soon-sin, 
whose ironclad battle ships broke up the invading armada. Like 
Japan, Korea was initially hostile to contacts with the outside world. 
Her relations were chiefly confined to China, whose vassal she was 
supposedly, and to a very restricted trade with Japan. Japanese pres- 
sure caused Korea to abandon this policy of isolation, and in 1883 the 
country concluded a treaty with the United States. 

Direct contact with the West, as well as indirect contacts through 
China and Japan, soon made the peninsula a battleground for new 
ideas. Traditional Confucian conservatism clashed with Western mod- 
ernism. In 1894 the fanatic, anti-foreign cult of the Tongshaks, opposed 
to interference from any direction, staged an attack on the government. 
This led ‘to the stationing of both Chinese and Japanese troops in 
Korea. Though the Korean court tried to play Japan off against China, 
the latter country was too weak to protect the peninsula from Japanese 
encroachment. In the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95 Korea’s independ- 
ence for practical purposes came to an end, although the treaty left her 
nominally free. Gradually Japan forced her will on the Koreans and 
by 1910 the country had become a Japanese possession. Russian penetra- 
tion of Korea was arrested by Japan's victory in the Russo-Japanese 
war. z 

Japan’s occupation of Korea lasted until the end of the Second World 
War. During this period the Korean language and its literature were 
suppressed, the schools came under Japanese control, and all Koreans 
were required to pledge loyalty to the Japanese emperor. A large 
portion of the arable land was expropriated by the Japanese and resold 
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to Japanese settlers. The Japanese governor-general was a virtual dic- 
tator, Japanese police officers were given special judicial powers, and 
for practical purposes Korea became a police state where any independ- 
ence of thought was quickly stifled. Previous to 1930 Japan attempted 
to win the support of the Korean aristocracy and middle class, but 
with the rise of Japanese militarism, Korea came to be treated as a 
colony to be exploited for the benefit of Japan’s aggressive schemes. Al- 
though Japan did improve Korean roads, communications, and power 
facilities, the typical Korean had little share in this development, and 
his agricultural economy remained largely in the traditional semi- 
feudal mould. The refusal of most Koreans to join in a puppet govern- 
ment made the Japanese regime more and more autocratic. Mean- 
while, since the first year of the Japanese occupation, nationalist and 
guerilla leaders plotted to restore independence. As early as 1919 a 
passive revolution against Japanese rule was staged in the capital city 
of Seoul. On that occasion a proclamation of independence was read 
in public, and although the leaders of the rebellion were quickly 
apprehended, a provisional government of Korea with headquarters 
in Shanghai was established. Koreans in China, Siberia, Hawaii, the 
United States, and in other countries gave this independence move- 
ment their support. In Siberia a Communist party had been founded 
by Koreans, supposedly the oldest Communist Party in Asia, and 
Korean Communist guerillas constantly harassed the Japanese.?® 
Prior to the Second World War Japan’s suzerainty was not ques- 
tioned except by the Chinese Nationalist Government which gave the 
provisional Korean government in exile on Chinese soil tacit recogni- 
tion and some financial assistance, In the course of the war however, 
Korea's claims to independence found sympathetic understanding in 
the Allied camp. As early as the Cairo Conference attended by Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek, freedom was promised the 
Koreans. At the Yalta Conference, however, the United States and 
Russia agreed that Korea might be considered as an area falling under 
the trusteeship provisions of the U.N. Charter, and that Korea should 
be administered by more than one of the major powers. These plans 
took on more definite form at the San Francisco Conference when 
Russia and the United States agreed to place Korea under a four- 
power interim administration. On entering the war Russia speedily 
moved into Northern Korea, while the Southern part of the peninsula 
was occupied by American forces after the surrender of Japan. The 
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88th parallel became the dividing line separating the two spheres of 
Allied control. 

In Korea itself, meanwhile, nationalist leaders had taken steps to 
establish an independent “People’s Republic’ with left wing sup- 
porters on both sides of the demarcation line. Relations between this 
Republican movement and the American High Command were far 
from happy. With the arrival of the Korean Provisional Government, 
headed by Syngman Rhee, political life tended to become polarized 
into two extremes, the conservative elements supporting Rhee, the left 
wing and many liberals adhering to the People’s Republic. Both groups 
reacted sharply to the proposed trusteeship over Korea. The Rhee 
group staged a mass strike in the capital city, while in the rural areas, 
the government of the People’s Republic refused to dissolve even when 
ordered to do so by the U.S. Army Command. In the Soviet zone, a 
number of People’s Committees were established under Russian aus- 
pices, and by February 1946 a Provisional People’s Committee for all 
of North Korea had taken office. All major political parties were fused 
into the new People’s Party and a puppet cabinet, headed by Kim Il 
Sung was formed. As Russo-American tension mounted, the tragic con- 
sequences of a divided Korea became clearer. North and South comple- 
ment each other economically. The mineral and industrial resources 
of the North were valueless because most of the processing and con- 
sumer goods industries were located in South Korea. Shops and plants 
in the South meanwhile were cut off from the raw materials of the 
North. The South no longer sent the yield of its rice fields to the 
North; the North in turn withheld its abundance of fish, wheat, barley, 
and beans from the Southern Koreans, The differences in the structure 
of rural society in the two parts of the country also played a role, par- 
ticularly in connection with the reform measures introduced by the 
respective occupying powers. In the North agriculture was based 
largely on sizable farms, run by peasants who owned the land. In 
Southern Korea smaller plots and some form of tenant cultivation was 
more common. Consequently it was easy for the Russians to carry out 
their radical collectivist program in the North, while a more conserva- 
tive agrarian policy would probably have greater success in the South.?¢ 

After months of fruitless haggling in a Joint Soviet-American Com- 
mission, the United States submitted the question of Korean unifica- 
tion and independence to the United Nations. A Temporary Com- 
mission for Korea was formed by this body with a view to holding elec- 


tions in Korea and establishing an independent government. The 
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Soviet Union, however, refused to join in the plan of unifying Korea 
by this procedure and barred U.N. personnel from the Northern zone. 
In the American sector, the U.N. Commission thereupon conducted 
elections in May 1948, and by the following August a National As- 
sembly was functioning and Syngman Rhee had been elected President 
of the Republic of Korea. Most American troops left Korean soil by the 
end of June 1949. Despite the establishment of this new government the 
stability of the Republic of South Korea was not assured. The auto- 
cratic and conservative character of its government and leadership 
alienated many liberals and created dissension among political leaders. 
There was also a mounting pressure—evident in both sectors of the 
peninsula—to establish a united Korea, by force if necessary. After 
countless border clashes the North Koreans and their Red masters 
took the initiative in the summer of 1950 by invading South Korea. 


Some Aspects of Korean Culture 


Korean culture may be regarded largely as the resultant of the inter- 
play of three factors, also evident in other sections of Asia: the sub- 
stratum of the peasant civilization, the traditional hierarchy or power 
represented by the landed gentry and the court, and the all-pervading 
influence of the great Oriental religious systems, especially Buddhism 
and Confucianism, joined with indigenous animism and shamanism. 
The Korean is typically a peasant with a profound respect for land, 
for the mysteries of seasonal change, and for his ancestors with whom 
he stands in a sacred connection, His family structure is highly patri- 
archal, but ancestral deification is less intense than in the Chinese tra- 
dition. China’s cultural heritage accentuated the concept of life as but 
a preparation for death, and even in modern Korean culture “the 
birth of an individual is not as socially significant as his death.”?" The 
desire for numerous progeny is as evident in Korea as in traditional 
China, for through parenthood, the sacred continuity, indeed the im- 
mortality, of the human group is preserved. Marriage and funeral rites, 
the latter connected with ancestor veneration, are therefore the most 
important ceremonies in the life of the Korean. The equipment em- 
ployed at such occasions can be very costly, so costly in fact that in 
many villages the necessary vestments and artifacts are communally 
owned. 

Of the many different religious systems that have influenced Korean 
culture Confucianism and its values are the most important. Con- 
fucian familism and ideas of social subordination and differentiation 
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are basic to the Korean national character. Before the modern era 
Korea’s relationship with her neighbor China was essentially founded 
upon this Confucian tradition: China was the “father” or “elder 
brother”; Korea the “younger brother.”?8 China was the font of civiliza- 
tion and order, looking upon Korea with paternalistic benevolence. 
Korea showed homage and deference, paying tribute to China and at- 
tempting to emulate its ways without feeling subjugated by China. 
Perhaps the most important consequences of this relationship for Korea 
were reliance upon China as an ally in international politics, and a 
strong conservatism in social and cultural life. Both these tendencies 
are conspicuously present today. 

The Confucian order in Korea has left its traces both in the vertical 
and in the horizontal development of society. Traditional Korean 
society was extremely stratified. It included basically three classes: 
the nobility (yangban), a small “middle class” of shopkeepers and 
tradesmen, and the peasantry. Slavery and the economic bondage of 
serfs and tenants characterized rural society as late as the beginning of 
the present century. While slavery disappeared, extreme personal 
servility and tenant bondage did not. Within the group of commoners 
(sangnom) there was a large number of social levels associated with 
various trades and professions, many of which were more or less held 
to be despicable. As in the Confucian system in Japan, merchants 
theoretically ranked very low in the social scale. The butcher, sorcerer, 
boatman, and monk for example, were regarded as social outcasts, a 
strictly Korean variation on the ancient Chinese scheme.** The role 
of the yangban, in Korea as elsewhere in Asia, was primarily that of 
the feudal landed gentry. While members of this class originally occu- 
pied a pivotal place in Korean society, they gradually degenerated into 
reactionary factions, exploiting the hapless peasantry and resisting any 
social reforms. In the period of the Japanese occupation not a few 
the yangban curried favor with the new masters of Korea and at- 
tained prominence as stooges. The common folk, while at the mercy 
of the court and its bureaucracy, should not be regarded as devoid of 
power. In the cities as well as in the country, collective associations and 
guilds provided the lower classes with a way of uniting to resist in- 
justice. For Korea, like traditional Japan, had adopted the Chinese 
principle of neighborhood associations and guilds, and in the cities 
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the trade associations were virtually autonomous in economic life. 
Within the village, class distinctions had never been very strong. 
Such as existed reflected primarily differences in landholdings, the size 
of families and dwellings, education, the ability of the male members 
of the family, the marriageability of daughters, and so on. In the village 
today the traditions of ancient clan organization still play an important 
role. Although members of various clans, subordinated in families, 
may live among each other in the same village, the clan rules of 
exogamy are still observed. In all of Korea there are about 1100 clans, 
using about 300 surnames. Of these surnames that of Kim occurs most 
often, accounting for 84 clans. While the primary family is the most 
important social unit, the clan remains a source of concealed power in 
the whole social structure. Primogeniture is the rule in Korean society, 
but in practice the eldest son, especially in wealthier families, shares 
his inheritance to some extent with younger brothers. Though younger 
sons often move away from the parental roof upon their father’s 
death, clan and family unity continue to weigh heavily in the balance 
of social relations. Despite its patriarchal family system Korean society 
was traditionally more democratic than that of Japan, partly because 
the yangban, at one time about 10 per cent of the Korean nation, never 
quite developed a code of aristocratic obligation and chivalry like that 
of the samurai. The dwellings of the yangban and their way of life 
in general resembled those of the wealthier villagers. However, certain 
“aristocratic” yangban pastimes such as falconry, the patronage of 
dancing girls, taking part in games of skill and chance, and general 
leisure set them apart from the rest of society. Their dominant position 
depended essentially on the unquestioned supremacy of the court and 
its hierarchy of officials.*+ 
Korean culture has known periods of unusual scientific inventive- 
ness and artistic refinement. Folk arts like dancing and singing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, the manufacture of lacquer and beautiful ceramics, con- 
tributions to astronomy and medicine, the inventions of a system of 
radiant heating in houses, of movable type, all attest to the skill, grace, 
and genius of the Koreans. Though adapters and borrowers of Chinese 
culture, they were also innovators and transmitters of their own and 
of Chinese culture to Japan. As in the case of the Japanese, the eclecti- 
cism of Korean culture is most clearly reflected in their religion. Bud- 
dhist eschatology, Confucian social and religious thought, animism and 
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shamanism are all part of Korea's religious life. Throughout Korea 
are found the symbols of this blending of religious character: precious 
Buddhist temples, fear-inspiring idols along the roadside, and Con- 
rs. While Christianity has made such rapid strides 
e of the largest Christian minorities percentage-wise 
of any Asian nation, the average Korean still stands in awe of tree, 
house, and river demons, and remains deeply susceptible to the tranquil 
piety that flows from the statues and shrines of the Lord Gautama. 


fucian family alta 
that Korea has on 


Modern Korean Problems 
The great tragedy of Korea is that she needs the time for an indis- 
ensable social revolution while history has denied her that precious 
interval. The fact that Korea became a battle ground in the Cold War 
in 1950 merely complicated the already staggering job of national 
reconstruction. Despite the signing of the truce in 1953, the penin- 
sula remained divided and there is little prospect of political stability. 
The Koreans have a long history of common cultural ties and of be- 
d nation is something that Korean leaders, 


longing together; a divide 
North and South, will not accept for any length of time. This deeply 
the rivalry between the 


felt devotion to national unity, complicated by 
great power blocs is likely to make of Korea a restless, war-engulfed 


area, in which the solution of all problems is postponed until the 
peninsula is unified, one way or another. 

In the interim little will be done to overcome other obstacles to a 
sound national development. Precious funds will be diverted to prepa- 
ration for war, and the army and those who control it will call the 
tune in national politics. Since 1910 Korea has not had a stable, peace- 
time government of its own. Its experience with modern democratic 
self-rule is limited, and under the present circumstances it will be a 
Jong time before a body of civil officials can be trained and the citizenry 
imbued with a sense of responsibility to make a parliamentary 
government work. It is not that South Koreans do not have the will 
to be free; they demonstrated this will admirably in the recent war. It 
is rather that they have neither the experience nor the equipment to 
run their country effectively. Their dilemma is perhaps best illustrated 
by the figure of the indomitable Syngman Rhee, champion of his people 
against Communism, but at the same time a highly autocratic ruler, 
who brooks no opposition and who seems to have little regard for that 
diffusion of power in a system of governmental checks and balances so 
necessary in a democracy. “I shall take over the society,” he is reputed 
to have told the members of the Society for the Rapid Realization of 
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Independence in 1946, “and run it on a purely democratic basis. I shall 
appoint all the other officials.’’52 no 
Then there are economic problems. As was pointed out, unification is 
indispensable to a balanced economic development of the peninsula; 
the agrarian-commercial South needs the industrial North. The ravages 
caused by war present a serious problem, but more fundamental is the 
need for a structural reform of the economy. In agriculture, for ex- 
ample, the system of land tenure is outmoded and requires drastic revi- 
sion. One author has pointed out that the agrarian population of Korea 
is divided into at least seven layers, ranging from landlords who live 
entirely on rent to landless agricultural laborers. In between are all 
kinds of part-time landownership and tenancy:®® Tenancy and share- 
cropping rents have been, and in many regions still are, as high as half 
of the cultivated crop. Enforced deliveries of grain at nominal prices to 
the government further cut into the peasant’s income, Especially since 
the close of the war there has been a crying need for land redistri bution, 
for a curtailment of landlord privileges, and for protective legislation 
to safeguard the rights of agrarian as well as industrial workers. Korea’s 
fiscal structure is shattered and will require years to rebuild. 
Given the time and the patient understanding of her friends, Korea 


could solve these problems. But neither her leaders nor history seem 
willing to wait. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Geographical and Historical Background 


Southeast Asia is a term which only recently has gained some popu- 
larity as a convenient way of designating those East Asian countries 
south of the Tropic of Cancer: Thailand, Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, 
as well as island territories adjacent to them—Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines. There are many similarities in the history, the culture, and 
especially in the contemporary problems of the various Southeast Asian 
nations. This fact justifies their consideration as a unit, although 
regional variations should not be ignored. 

Southeast Asia is an area of contrasts, of high mountain ridges that 
knife through lush and fertile plains, of arid plateaus and rich river 
deltas, of shrubby woodlands and tropical rain forests, The heavy and 
relatively even rainfall combined with high temperatures stimulates a 
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profuse and varied flora: “because the whole year is here a growing 
season, plant life becomes almost overpowering in its rate of growth.”s+ 
Many centuries before the birth of Christ the fertile river deltas sup- 
ported a flourishing peasant civilization, familiar with an irrigated rice 
agriculture, domestication of cattle, metallurgy and woodcraft, and 
characterized by a highly developed tribal and clan organization. 
Religiously these early peoples were animists and pantheists, and the 
cult of ancestor worship had an important place in their beliefs. Not- 
withstanding the later rise of magnificent empires and principalities 
such as Champa, Khmer, and Cambodia on the mainland, and Srivijaya 
and Modjopahit in Indonesia, it was the peasant civilization that 
proved to be the most enduring socio-cultural element in the region. 
The first great force of cultural unity, Hinduism, remained in many 
areas of Southeast Asia, and particularly in Indonesia, a matter for 
court and aristocracy, a “thin and easily disappearing varnish,” beneath 
which lay the folk culture of the village society.’ And the same was true 
for Buddhistic and Civaitic influences. This is not to say that these 
great religions and their culture patterns did not leave their traces in 
the way of life of the common folk, it is rather to place the foreign 
influences in Southeast Asia in their proper setting.*® Today all that 
remains of the great Hindu and Buddhist empires and states are temple 
ruins and shrines that are still venerated as a matter of principle by 
the devout villagers surrounding them. But by the time that the first 
Europeans made their appearance in Southeast Asia at the end of the 
fifteenth century, “the great ruins of Angkor had been swallowed by 
the forest into its green empire for a century or more, and to the 
Cambodians and Thais the civilization was only a vivid memory; the 
name Champa would elicit no response in the minds of the people of 
Annam, and Srivijaya has passed into complete nothingness. . . .”°" 

The manifest importance of Buddhism and Islam in present-day 
Southeast Asia should therefore be understood primarily in terms of 
the enduring strength of its folk culture. For example, though Indo- 
nesia is usually considered a Muslim country, though a majority of its 
inhabitants revere the name of the Prophet and know something of his 
doctrines and, though Muslim schoolmen are held in high esteem, the 
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average Indonesian’s brand of Islam is so mixed with traditional beliefs 
in magical and unseen forces and with exorcism and ancestor venera- 
tion that it can be best termed a “folk Islam.” The religious life of the 
Southeast Asian, like indeed the rest of his culture, remains amazingly 
eclectic. The best example is perhaps the popular Caodai cult in Indo- 
China, a mixture of Roman Catholicism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Con- 
fucianism, with Christ, Mohammed, Sun Yat Sen, and Victor Hugo 


included as gods. 


The Life of the Village 

For more than 70 per cent of the people of Southeast Asia the village 

is the focal point of existence, a closed little world traditionally, with 
its own customs, economy, and religious life. Patterns of kinship, based 
on clans, phratries and lineages, may interact with this communal exis- 
tence. Sometimes these kinship bonds, as in upland Malaya and in 
Eastern Indonesia, can be of great complexity, confining the individual 
to an intricate connubium and trade relationship. Though clan and 
lineage may no longer play an important role, the territorial unity of 
the village is still recognized in most regions, instilling the human 
group with a sense of cohesiveness and supernatural unity. ““Commu- 
nalism” in this sense means in the first place then that the villagers, 
their land, the deities and spirits they worship, and the food they pro- 
duce, all stand in a sacred connection with each other. This connection 
must not be broken, and one of man’s important tasks on earth is to 
insure, through the proper ceremonies and offerings, that the internal 
harmony of the village as well as harmony with the spirit world outside 
are not disturbed.%8 Society is essentially conceived of as static, founded 
upon divine precepts, which unite the holy ancestors with the living 
and with the generations yet unborn. Man is but a small, though indis- 
pensable link in the chain that stretches from ancient times when the 
gods still walked with men upon earth to that future time when the 
earth will be drawn into the sun and all men will be fused with the 
body of the godhead. 

Another characteristic of communalism in Southeast Asia is the 
collective control which the village exercises over its chief resources. 
Land tenure is very diverse in the area. In the Philippines, and in parts 
of Thailand and Indo-China some form of tenancy farming and share- 
cropping is common. But in these very same regions and in Burma are 
found various types of private ownership subject to tax deliveries and 
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tribute. In Indonesia and Malaya communal disposal rights are still 
strong. Here the land belongs to the village, and the peasant family 
receives a traditional portion of it for subsistence farming. Formerly 
annual redistribution of the land was the rule. Land reserves, water 
resources, pastures, and the important implements may also be held in 
common, though individual prescriptive rights often have priority. 
With the exception of Luzon in the Philippines and parts of Cochin 
China tenant bondage and absentee landlordism are not major prob- 
lems in Southeast Asia. But everywhere the village society is a distinct 
entity, with a strongly developed sense of group loyalty, and with a 
deeply embedded tradition of mutual assistance and concerted en- 
deavor. 

Institutions of authority in the village may vary from place to place, 
but politically the village is usually an oligarchy, with a group of elders 
exercising primary control. One of the elders may act as headman, and 
in some areas, such as Thailand, the headman may be elected by the 
community. This headman appoints retainers to carry out his decisions 
and to perform certain duties—the village messenger, the forester, the 
clerk, the policeman, and so on. In some parts of Malaya and Indonesia 
these lesser functions formerly were hereditary. The authority of the 
elders is religiously legitimized. Frequently they are believed to be the 
direct descendants of the first communal ancestors who cleared the land 
and founded the village. In Indonesia, and in parts of Burma and 
Malaya, the elders are not so much elected as confirmed in their posi- 
tion by virtue of the sacred competencies which they supposedly possess 
and display. Other individuals of importance are the shaman or medi- 
cine woman, adept in healing and exorcism, the “master of the domain,” 
who supervises land holdings, the “harvest priest,” elected for the pur- 
pose of leading the community in the rituals that insure a good crop, 
and the Buddhist monk or Muslim scholar of the writ who may have 
taken up residence in the village for a while. In the training of the 
individual the emphasis falls upon recognition of social distance as 
prescribed by custom, on reverence for authority, and on religious 
harmony.*? Devotion to duty and to the laws of the cosmos are, as in 
traditional Japan, high virtues. 

Western scholarship has only recently begun to scratch the surface 
of Southeast Asian folk culture and art, its wealth of ritual, its dances, 
chants, litanies, proverbs, and riddles, its skill in ornamentation and 
handicraft. The more this investigation progresses the clearer it be- 
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comes that these village societies since time immemorial, have had a 
vast common treasure of deep wisdom and moving aesthetic refinement. 


The Colonial Heritage 


With the exception of Thailand, all countries of Southeast Asia have 
experienced a period of colonial control by such Western powers as 
England, the Netherlands, France, Spain, and the United States. This 
colonial era is shorter than is commonly supposed. For example, 
though French travelers and missionaries had been in Indo-China since 
1625 it was not until the reign of Napoleon III, past the middle of the 
nineteenth century, that France forcibly expanded into Cochin-China. 
Similarly the Dutch nation did not gain control over Indonesia until 
after 1815, though the Dutch East India Company for more than two 
centuries had maintained trading stations and dominated many areas 
of the East Indian archipelago. Colonial development in all of South- 
east Asia coincides with the period of historic Liberalism in Europe, 
and Liberal doctrines tended to influence the colonial policies of the 
imperial powers.*® 

Perhaps the most important contribution of colonialism was the 
steady process of national integration in the Southeast Asia world. 
Colonial control provided that degree of uniform territorial centraliza- 
tion that the area had lacked. The great, pre-modern empires and 
principalities had not been nation-states, their inhabitants had been 
loyal to king or feudal lord, not to abstract nationhood. This principle 
of national unity took a long time to develop, but once it was accepted 
by a native intelligentsia it aroused nationalist fervor and led to de- 
mands for political independence. 

In their government of colonies in Southeast Asia most colonial 
powers followed a policy of indirect rule. As far as 
men, aristocracy and potentates were perpetuated, 
of time the relationship between the central authorities and the com- 
mon folk became more direct, native institutions of power, on the 
whole, were preserved if greatly weakened. The reason for this system 
of indirect government was not only that it made 
and effective administration but also a growing 
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traditions and ethnic law. Colonial experience showed that even the 
native chiefs could not question the primacy of this law: “Mr. Birch, 
the first [British] Resident of Perak [Malaya] was murdered because he 
failed to discover that chiefs had no arbitrary power to introduce in- 
novations that traversed established custom.”*! But in the end indirect 
rule through the traditional aristocracy created a new problem, one 
that was no less part of the colonial heritage. For with the spread of 
modern education and the growth of a class of well trained commoners 
clamoring for recognition, indirect rule began to outlive its usefulness. 
The new nationalist intelligentsia rapidly became the future focus of 
power. Unfortunately most colonial regimes were slow in recognizing 
this fact, thus laying themselves open to even more vehement charges of 
repression and blind conservatism. 

The colonial epoch also laid the basis for modern economic develop- 
ment in Southeast Asia, and channeled the products of the region to 
world markets. By developing well-planned estate agriculture, by ex- 
ploiting mineral resources of the region, and by constructing power 
stations, roads, bridges, and harbor facilities, the colonial powers greatly 
increased the productivity of Southeast Asia. But several factors detract 
from the value of this development. In the first place the colonial 
regimes and the private Western enterprises they supported, were 
almost exclusively concerned with the production of such raw products 
as rubber, coffee, tobacco, sugar, tea, tin, and oil, with the result that 
the economy of Southeast Asia became extremely sensitive to the price 
fluctuations of these goods on the world market. Fear of competing with 
the homeland limited industrial development in the colonies. Even 
today it is based primarily on cottage handicraft and small scale work- 
shops. The welfare of the average native producer did not therefore 
rise in proportion to the economic development of his country as a 
whole. On the contrary, the breakdown of isolation and of subsistence 
production, and the penetration of a money economy, made the native 
producer vulnerable to the same forces which plagued workers in 
Western lands. The overwhelming majority of Southeast Asians partici- 
pated in the economic life of their country during the colonial era only 
as coolies, part-time cash crop farmers, or small shopkeepers. Un- 
familiar with the operations of a money economy, content with satisfy- 
ing limited wants, and clinging to tradition and custom, the peasants 
and other workers were exploited by usurers, landlords, and the 
Western owners of the large estates. It is not surprising that rural un- 
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rest is characteristic of modern colonial Southeast Asia.*? 

Many of the colonial powers have been justly proud of their social 
welfare legislation. The Dutch, for example, have pointed to the 
agrarian legislation of 1875, which prohibited the sale of land belong- 
ing to native Indonesians to non-Indonesians. The French take pride in 
medical advances in Indo-China, in the rural hygiene extension serv- 
ices, and in the high quality of medical education. These resulted ina 
sharply reduced death rate. Medicine, to quote one authority, is indeed 
“the high point of French labors in Indo-China.”** Under American 
tutelage “the Filipinos were educated in the ways of democracy,” and 
if this Philippine brand of democracy did not always function properly, 
the United States nevertheless had set a pattern of self-government that 
other colonial nations might well emulate. Unfortunately there were 
many related problems which the various colonial nations seemed un- 

able to solve. The agrarian legislation in Indonesia did not particularly 
improve the welfare of the people in Java. In 1901, 1923, 1933, and 1939 
there was official concern over the harrowing poverty of the masses, a 
poverty which stemmed in part from the dangerous population growth 
of the island. Nothing short of a total cultural and economic revolu- 
tion could cope with this increase of population. While the Philippines 
undoubtedly moved toward self-government, their precariously bal- 
anced economy and the low level of education caused many Filipinos to 
question the wisdom of a speedy grant of independence. British rule in 
Burma founded on economic freedom and legal equality, unleashed 
forces which upset the local economy, weakened religious life and social 
cohesion, and all but destroyed traditional crafts and industries. 
British sponsored political reforms, such as the measures looking toward 
local self-government, were largely a failure. This failure stemmed 
partly from Burman apathy, and also from English conservatism. 

Intentionally or not, all colonial regimes in Southeast Asia initiated 
processes of change which revolutionized and disorganized society. 
Although many of these processes lay beyond formal institutions of 
control, it must be said that the colonial powers often showed a dan- 
gerous lack of concern over the changes that they had helped to bring 
about. 

Finally it must be noted that there were some significant, if subtle 
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differences between French, British, and Dutch policy in Southeast 
Asia. French policy was aimed at a far more intensive inculcation of 
French culture than was the case in British or Dutch possessions. In 
that respect French policy showed a good deal of similarity with the 
Spanish period in the Philippines. In the East Indies indirect rule was 
carried to an extreme, with a native and a Dutch civil service function- 
ing side by side, and with a legal policy of keeping intact as far as 
possible the traditional aristocracy as well as village communalism. 
British rule in Burma was more direct and uniform than that of the 
Dutch in Indonesia, though Burmese traditions and institutions of 
authority, on the whole, were respected. Yet Britain’s attempt to pat- 
tern Burmese political and economic institutions after its own led to 
failure. Economic laissez faire led to rural indebtedness, education 
became merely a way to earn a living, and programs looking toward 
increases in production were wrecked by corruption. Democracy 
fostered unrest and political agitation.*® 


Nationalism and Communism 


Communism has been the enduring ally of nationalist movements in 
Southeast Asia.*® In all countries of the region the native intelligentsia 
were supported in their demands for the abolition of colonial control 
by the agents of international Communism. This long period of col- 
laboration is perhaps one of the reasons why such Southeast Asian 
nations as Indonesia and Burma take what seems to the United States 
to be a dangerously lenient attitude toward the designs of Moscow and 
Peking, why “neutralism” is so strong, and why many political leaders, 
especially in Indonesia, seem to feel that the local Communist Party is 
nationally oriented and unwilling to be the tool of the Kremlin. Both 
the Burmese and Indonesian national governments, however, have 
taken strong measures to stamp out any internal Communist insurrec- 
tibns, and in Malaya, where the British have been battling Communist 
guerillas and insurgents for more than eight years, articulate Malayan 
opinion is showing signs of becoming militantly anti-Communist. Yet 
the fact remains that the Communist-led Vietminh front was for some 
time the only strong nationalist movement in Southeast Asia fighting 
for an end to French colonialism. Not a few non-Communist Indo- 
Chinese nationalists support the Vietminh for that very reason. 


The majority of the nationalist movements in Southeast Asia had 
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their start as small “study” clubs among the handful of Western trained 
native intellectuals at the opening of the present century. In Thailand 
there never was much need for a nationalist movement since the 
country had been free since the thirteenth century. Yet even in 
Thailand there were distinct ultra-patriotic and nationalist elements 
in the bloodless coup d’etat of 1932, which overthrew the absolute 
dynasty of the Chakri monarchy and established a constitutional fei 
ment. Today, although the majority of the Thai have r te 
apathetic politically,“ nationalism is not lacking in the officers wn 
Nationalist agitation in Burma dates from the nineteenth century DUE 
it was not until after the close of World War I that nationalism 
crystallized into a definite program of action. Nationalists under U 
Saw and Aung San opposed the recommendations of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report, which would have left Burma as a subservient 
province in the guise of Western style autonomy. They criticized the 
slowness with which conservative English governments of the thirties 
were considering Burmese demands for self-government, and ultimately 
they saw their golden chance during the Japanese occupation of the 
Second World War to weld all nationalist groups together into the 
Communist influenced Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League.‘ In 
Indo-China nationalist unrest first became apparent after the victory 
of Japan over Russia at the beginning of the present century. Again the 
core of resistance was formed by Western schooled intellectuals or 
pseudo-intellectuals, many of whom, as in Indonesia, were barred by 
the colonial system from those positions in government and business 
for which they felt qualified by virtue of their training. The Chinese 
and Russian Revolutions as well as the Wilsonian program of self- 
determination at the close of World War I all led to an intensified 
action for independence from French control. A wave of disorders 
began to rack the peninsula and by the end of 1930 Communist influ- 
ences predominated in the nationalist organizations.*” The period of 
the Second World War was a boon to nationalist movements in Indo- 
China, not least because of the wavering attitude of the F. 
face of Japanese aggression. By August 19 
leader Ho Chi-Minh had rallied most radical nationalist groups into a 
National Patriotic Organization, the Vietminh, which fought the 
French on behalf of immediate independence. 
In Indonesia early nationalist parties were 
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munists, especially in the twenties. During the decade before the 
Second World War Holland’s conservative policy resulted in the arrest 
and confinement of many of the most prominent nationalist leaders, 
among them Sukarno and Sutan Sjahrir. The Japanese occupation 
encouraged Indonesian nationalists and gave them some firsthand 
experience in government, an experience which had not been character- 
istic of the colonial regime. In Malaya the pattern of nationalism 
showed some unique features, primarily because there are about as 
many Malayans as Chinese on the peninsula, and because the interests 
of these two groups often conflict. During the period of Japanese 
occupation Communist guerillas took the lead in organizing Malayan 
resistance, and the fight continued even after the return of the British 
at the end of the war. More temperate Malayan nationalists, however, 
rallied around the United Malays National Organization, founded in 
1946 by Dato Onn bin Jafaar.5t Malaya’s ethnic problems and the 
depredations of the Communist insurgents in the interior convinced 
Malayan and Chinese inhabitants alike that an immediate grant of 
independence might well plunge the peninsula into civil war and 
chaos. Only in the Philippines did nationalism create relatively minor 
problems. As early as 1934, in the Tydings-McDuffie Act, the United 
States committed itself to a rapid realization of complete independence 
for the Islands. Shortly after the end of the war the Philippines be- 
came a sovereign nation. However the country was plagued by Com- 
munist insurrectionaries and “land reformers” (Hukbalahap), and by a 
bitter controversy over the role Filipino nationalists, who had col- 
laborated with the Japanese in a puppet regime during the war, should 
play in the new nation.*? 

In the years following the close of the war the nationalist aspirations 
of many countries in Southeast Asia have been realized. By January 4, 
1948 Burma had become a sovereign state after it became abundantly 
ciear to Britain that nationalist and Communist demands could not 
be temporized. Hardly had Burma become free before the Communists 
rebelled against the young government, and their example was followed 
by the Karens, an important ethnic segment of the Burmese nation, 
who feared for their safety under the new government. Order was 
restored by 1951, and the future of Burma seemed brighter. After 
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four years of fighting and efforts by the United Nations cote in 
Indonesia in December 1949 became an independent Republic, Jome 
with the Netherlands in a constitutional union. Continued harassment 
by the Vietminh forced the reluctant French to make one o 
after another to the newly created state of Vietnam, which was t $ 
focal point of anti-Communist nationalist ee ane 
to many non-Communist Vietnamese any continuation of Aber 
influence was anathema, and to others the French sponsored chief o 
state of Vietnam, Bao Dai, seemed a relic of an unsavory past. Such 
internal dissension has been sharpened by the fact that the native 
Vietnamese forces are a motley aggregation of private armies—those of 
the Caodaists, of religious warlords, of the still primitive Hoa-Hao, of 
Vietnamese Catholics, and of ambitious and grasping chieftains.’ 
The partitioning of Vietnam, and the “neutralization” of Laos and 
Cambodia, as agreed to at the Geneva conference in July 1954, may 
be regarded as the death knell of the area and the creation of another 
Korea, around which the hostile forces in the Cold War mark their 
time. The Vietminh victory has caused great apprehension among 
Indo-China’s neighbors, many of whom are now seeking some kind 
of security, either from the United States in the form of a mutual de- 
fense agreement, or on the basis of a bilateral nonaggression pact with 
the Peking government. Not a few Southeast Asians are beginning to 
realize that the period of “neutralism” is drawing to a close. 

While in some countries, e.g., Burma, Malaya, the Philippines, the 
threat of Communism has lessened, in Indonesia, it has increased in the 
past few years. The cabinet of Ali Sastroamidjojo depends on the parlia- 
mentary support of the Indonesian Communist Party, Although anti- 
Communists, such as the members of the Masjumi or Moslem Party, 
Indonesia’s largest, have become vocal, the new “national front” policy 
of the Communists has been very successful. Communist influence is 
particularly strong in organized labor and among certain youth groups. 
After its debacle in Malaya and the Philippines, international Com- 
munism seems to be concentrating on the young Indonesian Republic, 


which is seeking to cope with staggering problems of national recon- 
struction. 


Southeast Asian Problems 


The new nation states of Southeast Asia we 


; i i ere born out of war and 
revolution, and the difficulties that beset them 


today are much the same 
Roth, Andrew. “Indo-China’s Prefabricated Nationalists.” Eastern World, 
December, 1953. p. 16-18. 
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as those which the young nations of Europe and America were con- 
fronted with in their infancy. But they also have to deal with many 
problems which are peculiar to their historic and cultural setting. 

The ideas of nationality and national citizenship are essentially alien 
to the popular tradition of the area. The intelligentsia at the helm of 
of the various states must make these ideas meaningful and inculcate a 
sense of civic responsibility, a desire to contribute to national develop- 
ment, to think in terms of country instead of in terms of class, ethnic 
group or community. This is the basic problem not only in such a 
young country as Indonesia, but also in Thailand, which has been a 
sovereign state for centuries. Modern Thailand is a totalitarian regime 
in which “very few of the electorate bothered to vote’’®4 in the election 
of 1952. Since his country became free, President Sukarno of Indonesia 
has spent the major portion of his time addressing the citizenry of his 
far-flung island republic, exhorting them to abandon factionalism, to 
develop civic pride and concord, and to share in the responsibility of 
national development. Yet his country is rent asunder by war waged 
by Muslim extremists in three different areas of Indonesia, by crippling 
labor unrest, by factionalism and personal rivalry among leaders of the 
armed forces, and by the irresponsible antics of party chieftains seek- 
ing personal advantage. In Malaya, though nationalism has made 
steady progress, the distrust between the Malayan, the Chinese, and the 
Indian-Malayan groups, is a major stumbling block on the road to 
national unity and responsible government. Much the same situation 
prevails in Burma where dissident ethnic groups are still suspicious of 
the central government, despite the decentralization and administrative 
checks provided by the Burmese constitution. 

These problems in Southeast Asia are aggravated by a widespread 
process of social disorganization, or, if one is optimistic, of social reor- 
ganization. Traditional values and institutions of authority are over- 
thrown, often ridiculed. Society lacks inner balance and harmony, 
group cohesion seems to be gone, and the individual floats like jetsam 
on the ideological currents now in vogue, an easy mark for any totali- 
tarian rationale that gives direction, purpose, and finality.®° The true 
achievement of the new states of Southeast Asia is that they have been 
able to accomplish so much despite this grave socio-cultural dislocation. 

The billions of dollars required to change the economy of Southeast 
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Asia from one devoted almost exclusively to the production of raw 
mineral and agrarian goods to a more diversified production makes 
the area dependent on the investor nations of the West. In the United 
States there has been a noticeable reluctance on the part of private 
investors to seek an outlet for surplus capital abroad. To a lesser extent 
this holds true also for the European powers. In a way they cannot be 
blamed. Some of the new national governments of Southeast Asia, such 
as Indonesia and Burma, are strong supporters of a collectivist economy, 
of state ownership of the major resources and means of production. The 
fear of “nationalization” understandably haunts foreign investors. 
Furthermore, radical elements in these countries tend to brand foreign 
investments as an effort to restore “colonialism” in a new form. It is 
clear, however, that the economy of the area will never achieve stability 
until its heavy reliance upon exportable cash crops and minerals is 
ended and until its industrial plant has been greatly expanded. Since 
the area has virtually no surplus capital for investment, it must seek the 
help of foreign investors. This simple fact—a painful one to many in 
Southeast Asia—is still far from accepted. Bitterness toward the West 
has been increased by such actions as U. S. stockpiling of tin and rubber 
during the Korean war. This policy caused prices to soar, but when 
the United States reduced its purchases with the Korean truce, prices 
skidded and the economies of Malaya and Indonesia were very hard hit. 
On the whole the United States is not very popular in Southeast Asia, 
primarily because she has an unfortunate knack of supporting or rely- 
ing on regimes which are historically on their way out and which are 
anathema to the nationalist element in the area, as e.g. the dictatorship 
of Marshal Songgram in Thailand or the French colonial regime in 
Indo-China. Southeast Asians generally do not look on Communism 
in the same way as Americans, and as a result U. S. interference in 
Indo-China, however justifiable from our point of view, is most often 


interpreted as another example of America’s habit of siding with 
colonialism. 


and a will to cooperate in making 
of living and earning a living. T 
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Southeast Asia cannot be solved unless the majority of citizens develop 
a sense of civic interest and responsibility. 
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CHAPTER XII 


India and Pakistan 


T. WALTER WALLBANK 
University of Southern California 


N AUGUST 1947 two new states, the Indian Union and Pakistan, joined 
I the family of nations. The former, with an area as large as Western 
Europe has a population of 360 million and is the second largest nation 
in the world in the number of its people; the latter with territory 
amounting to 365,000 square miles and 75 million subjects is the largest 
Moslem state in population. The emergence of these two nations from 
colonial status under Great Britain is one of the most important events 
of the twentieth century, signifying as it does the general re-awakening 
of Asia, the approaching end of colonialism everywhere, and at the 
same time the relative decline of Europe as the dominant factor in 
world affairs. 

The United States, confronted with the loss of China which under 
the leadership of Mao Tse-tung has become the ally of Soviet Russia, 
must shape its foreign policy so as to block Communist plans for the 
further extension of power in other areas of Asia. Specifically this means 
building up friendship through economic aid and technical cooperation 
in South and Southeast Asia. It is important to keep in mind that this 
as yet “uncommitted” part of Asia, eager to keep clear of the struggle 
between the rival systems of the Democratic West and Soviet East, 
covers a land area of three and one-half million square miles and has 
a population of six hundred and thirty million. This is more than 25 
per cent of the world’s people. And in this huge area it is India and 
Pakistan that matter most, for if these two nations were to come under 
Communist domination the balance of power in the world would be 
changed to the detriment of the United States and its allies. The great 
challenge to Americans is to assist Pakistan and India to alleviate the 
grinding poverty which is the fundamental problem throughout Asia. 
If living standards can be raised without recourse to totalitarian 
methods in the Indian subcontinent this achievement will be an 
example to the rest of South Asia, and even to China where the people 
have surrendered individual liberty for the hope of improving their 
heretofore miserable standard of living. 

The future of South and Southeast Asia will depend primarily on 
the course of events in India and Pakistan, and for this reason it is 
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vital that Americans secure accurate and unbiased information about 
political and economic conditions in the Indian subcontinent. Such 
a background is essential if they are to understand and sympathize with 
the outlook and attitude of these nations on the great problems of the 
day. To do so one must know something of their historical heritage, 
their distinctive culture, and the long and difficult path they trod to the 
goal of independence. Unfortunately, the schools of the West have paid 
little attention to Asian history, and practically none to the culture and 
historical development of the Indian subcontinent, a fact that has 
caused Prime Minister Nehru of India to observe: 

Most Westerners still imagine that ancient history is largely concerned with 
the Mediterranean countries, and medieval and modern history is dominated 


by the quarrelsome little continent of Europe. And still the 


i make plans f 
the future as if Europe only counted and the rest could be fie heei 


ted in anywhere.1 

In the colleges and universities of the United States, 
courses offered as part of the general education program, deal almost 
exclusively with the growth of civilization in the West; and in the 
secondary schools world history provides only minimum treatment of 
India and China. It is, therefore, regrettably true that the vast majority 
of American citizens lack even the most elementary and basic informa- 
tion requisite for the formation of intelligent opinions on developments 
in such countries as India, China, Indonesia, and Burma. The purpose 
of this chapter is to present a thumbnail picture, as it were, a con- 
densed and simplified account of what every American—and particu- 
larly teachers of world history—should know about cultural develop- 
ment and contemporary trends in India and Pakistan. p 


world history 


THE LEGACY or History 
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the country. Racially there are three main groups—the Caucasoid, 
Mongoloid, and Negroid—and in addition there are other groupings 
involving not only race but language and culture such as the Rajputs, 
Bengalis, Marathas, Gujaratis, Sindhis, and Kanarese. Linguistically one 
can identify 179 specific languages together with 544 dialects. In prac- 
tice, however, there are 15 major languages with Hindustani in its 
spoken form being understood by one hundred and forty million 
Indians. India has not only been diverse racially and linguistically but 
society has been compartmented in other basic ways. Religion has been 
a great divider, with the Hindu community sharply set apart from and 
often antagonistic to the minority Moslem group. And within Hindu- 
ism itself the people have been divided into hundreds of separate, self- 
contained groups by the operation of the caste system. It is interesting 
that caste in large measure springs from the influence of geography, for 
one function of caste in the past was to offer to the many diverse racial 
and cultural elements, which the deep Indian net had caught once they 
had drifted through the passes, some kind of social status. 

India is a hot land, defined as subtropical or intertropical, with the 
temperature in the northern plains going as high as 125 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the summer. While the northern winters are delightfully 
mild and the constant heat of the southern areas not extreme, in 
general, nature may be defined as harsh and unpredictable. The 
country gets its rain from the monsoon winds which blow from the 
southwest from June to September. Without these rains, crops fail and 
millions of people are faced with starvation. Throughout her history 
India has been tormented by the failure of the rains, the last occasion 
being in 1951 and 1952 when inadequate monsoons for two successive 
years threatened famine which was barely averted by large gifts of 
wheat by the United States. Extremes of heat and cold in the north, 
unchanging, enervating, humid heat in the south, the undependability 
of rains and hence of crops, and the constant menace of disease and 
often premature death have had much to do in shaping the general 
attitude and religious beliefs of the Indian people. Instead of en- 
deavoring to control and subordinate nature, they have rationalized 
passivity and resignation to nature as a virtue. Death, which has struck 
so often, has been interpreted not as the end but as only one phase of 
the individual’s existence in an almost infinite series of reincarnations. 
Physical misery and poverty, apparently the inevitable lot of the 
majority of people, have been made bearable by the formation of a 
belief which stresses the unimportance of wealth and well-being. 

In history India shares with Egypt, Mesopotamia (Iraq), and China 
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the distinction of being one of the four cradles of civilization. At the 
same time that barbarism was being transmuted into civilization along 
the muddy banks of the Nile a similar process was taking place in the 
valley of the Indus River in northwest India. From 4000 to 2500 s.c. 
this fluvial civilization flourished, built cities, practiced sophisticated 
art, and exchanged its manufactured wares with those produced by 
similarly advanced people in other areas, mainly in the Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley. 

The so-called Hindu period of history began when the Aryan 
peoples belonging to the Indo-European family filtered through the 
mountain passes in successive waves between 2000 and 1000 s.c. The 
once brilliant Indus civilization disappeared some 500 years before 
these Aryan invasions began, and it was only rediscovered by the pick 
of the archaeologist as recently as 1921. Pushing southward into the 
Indian subcontinent, the Aryans drove before them the native peoples, 
the Dravidians, settled on the land, and established villages and cities. 
Practically no records have been left of this period except a body of 
sacred literature known as the Vedas and two great epic poems. From 
them the historian is able to reconstruct some of the social customs and 
political institutions of this period of Indian history. 

In the sixth century s.c. the first recorded contact with the West 
took place, and in the fourth, Alexander the Great invaded and briefly 
controlled the northwest corner of the country, the Punjab. The latter 
is the real beginning of Indian recorded history. From then on there 
are fairly definite dates and accurate information. The first great native 
empire that succeeded in unifying much of north and central India 
was created by the Mauryan dynasty. It gave the country a measure of 
political unity, peace, and prosperity from 322 s.c. to 185 s.c. This 
dynasty also produced one of the greatest names in Indian history the 
great emperor Asoka who ruled as the benevolent servant of his people, 
protecting the weak, encouraging learning, and disseminating Bud- 
dhism. 

The next great period in Indian history does not come until the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. when the Gupta empire gave India its 
most glorious period. The rule of the Guptas represents the classical 
age in the development of Indian culture; it has been likened to the 
Periclean Age of Greece in the history of Western civilization. During 
this period north India came under the firm rule of the Gupta dynasty, 
peace reigned, and commerce flourished. This is the great age of classi- 
cal Indian literature as illustrated by the poetry and dramas of 
Kalidasa, called the “Indian Shakespeare.” Numerous collections of 
folk tales and animal stories were produced to become the richest single 
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storehouse for writers of fairy tales all over the world. Kipling, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Boccaccio borrowed themes from this source. The 
study of astronomy flourished, and in mathematics Indian scholars 
made a priceless contribution: the decimal system with its all im- 
portant zero and the “Arabic numerals” that were really borrowed from 
India by the Moslems, then brought to Europe where they became 
known as Arabic numbers. In textiles India at this time led the world, 
a debt shown by such words as cotton, muslin, calico, cashmere, and 
chintz—all of which have an Indian origin. 

During the Gupta Age Indian culture was dynamic and expansive. 
Many pilgrims came from China to study in Indian universities, and 
thousands of colonists and traders crossed the seas of South Asia to set 
up trading posts and new kingdoms. Some of these colonists traveled as 
far as Formosa and the Philippines; some reached far-off Madagascar 
where even now the current language is Indonesian sprinkled with 
Sanskrit words from the sacred language of India. Hindu art and re- 
ligion went into Ceylon, Java, Burma, China, and Japan. One of the 
great architectural masterpieces of the world is the Hindu temple of 
Angkor Vat in Cambodia; another splendid temple is the Buddhist 
shrine Borobudur in Java. 

After little more than a century and a half of glory, Gupta power 
collapsed. India was not to experience comparable political unity and 
cultural creativeness for more than one thousand years. Most of the 
pages of Indian history are filled with the story of the rise and fall of 
petty and ephemeral kingdoms. Political fragmentation has been one 
of the constant, rather than exceptional, features of Indian history. 
Only here and there can one infrequently find a great empire, such 
as that of the Mauryas or the Guptas unifying a large section of the 
country under one rule. “When no such power existed, the states, 
hundreds in number, might be likened to a swarm of free, mutually 
repellent molecules in a state of incessant movement, now flying apart 


s +3 
and again coalescing. 


Tue Hinpu Way oF LIFE 


The most important achievement during this long period of Indian 
history up to 1000 a.p. was the creation and perfection of Hinduism 
which was not only a unique religion but a set of beliefs, rules, and 
practices that touched upon and controlled all phases of economic and 
social life. In analyzing Hinduism, one discovers that it is pervaded by 
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a sense of pessimism, the idea that life is evil and escape the only worth- 
while goal. Closely allied to this pessimism is the doctrine of denial 
and of other-worldliness, the belief that asceticism is preferable to 
indulgence. Hindus also believe in the sanctity of all life, whether 
human or animal, and have always had a strong tradition of Ahimsa or 
nonviolence. 

Reincarnation is the process by which the soul, according to Hindu 
belief, achieves ultimate escape and perfection. Death is not the end 
but rather an act of promotion or possibly of demotion. The institution 
of caste offers the tangible machinery for soul perfection. In caste there 
are various ranks from the highest, the Brahmin, to the lowest, the 
Untouchable. No matter in which caste a man may find himself he must 
accept his lot or Karma. If this be done, the next reincarnation will find 
him on a higher rung in the caste ladder, until finally the process of 
soul perfection is ended and the individual's deliverance is secured by 
losing its identity in the world soul. Originally there were four main 
castes, but hundreds of additional categories gradually arose, each 
usually connected with a specific kind of Occupation, a closed com- 
partment in which members had social contact only with their fellows, 
and were not permitted to intermarry with members of other groups. 

The Hindu Way of Life displayed three basic characteristics, the 
first of which was its religiosity. From the earliest times there has been 
preoccupation with the mystery of life and with brooding over its 
problems. This metaphysical and non-humanistic tradition led, sec- 
ondly, to the neglect of what might be called a science of society. 
“Indian philosophers have not been humanists, Absorbed in meta- 
physics they have deliberately disinterested themselves i 
affairs; and the conception of such Europeans as Bacon 
comprehended, ordered, and transformed by the human r 
the past left them cold. . . .”4 The third characteristi 
Hinduism was its tenacity and absorptive capacity. From the Aryan im- 
vasion to 1000 A.D. many alien streams—Greeks, Scythians, Huns, 
Persians, Turks, and Parthians—came through the mountain passes, 
Once inside India these elements were absorbed into the Hindu fold. 
Caste played an important role in this Process, for a status was offered 
to all kinds of diverse cultures. And, finally, Hinduism had a tolerance 
and catholicity, a flexibility and lack of preciseness, that enabled it to 
find room for the most primitive idol worshipper as well as the most 
profound philosopher and follower of monotheism. There are thou- 
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sands of gods within Hinduism; one is free to choose any deity. There 
are no absolute doctrines and no personal founder whom one must 


accept. 


Relation of Buddhism and Jainism to Hinduism 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the great emperor 
Asoka was a Buddhist and the question naturally arises, what was the 
relation of Buddhism to Hinduism in India? To answer this query 
one must go back to the sixth century B.c. when several religious re- 
form movements were endeavoring to purify Hinduism by reducing 
the dominance of the Brahmin priesthood and its emphasis upon 
caste and ceremonialism. Two of these reform movements are espe- 
cially important, the first known as Jainism being founded by a devout 
Indian ascetic named Mahavira. Perhaps the central core of this holy 
man’s teaching was reverence for all forms of life; the idea that all 
nature is one and that nothing which lives should be harmed. This idea 
is expressed in the word Ahimsa, literally “harmlessness,” a concept of 
non-violence which was taken over into Indian thought and which 
came to have such prominence in the philosophy of the twentieth 
century leader—Mahatma Gandhi. In their general view of the world 
the Jains were ascetic, regarding all things material as evil, and among 
the most devout, suicide (self-starving) was even practiced as a means 
of escape from the world of evil. It is interesting to note that the Jains 
as a religious community still exist in India, a little more than a million 
in number. Living mainly in Bombay and Rajputana they are noted 
for the extreme precautions taken not to take any form of life, human, 
animal, and even insect. They spend large sums of money for animal 
hospitals, are noted for their success in business and banking, and lead 
all other communities in India for the high degree of their literacy. 

Jainism should be regarded as the parent or at least the antecedent of 
Buddhism the second great reform movement in India which was 
founded by Gautama Buddha in the sixth century B.c. Even more than 
Jainism, Buddhism was a revolt and protest against the dogmas of the 
Brahmins and their control of religion. Often called the “Indian 
Luther,” Gautama Sakyamuni, later to be called the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One, was born on the Indo-Nepalese border, the son of an 
influential noble. Happily married and the father of a son, Gautama 
gradually became obsessed with the extent of sorrow in the world 
and with his own sinfulness. At the age of 29 he made the Great 
Renunciation, deserting his family, leaving behind all his wealth, 
taking up the life of a holy man and teacher. 
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After several years of experimentation with self-mortification 
Buddha experienced his Enlightenment and began his mission which 
was to last 45 years. Stressing the existence of sorrow in the world, 
Buddha’s solution was negation—the stifling of desire and love of life. 
Service, simple living, and self-renunciation are the only way to avoid 
sorrow. While repudiating the idea of caste so basic to Hinduism, 
Buddha did accept the doctrine of reincarnation and with it that of 
Karma. To him the soul was chained to the Wheel of Life and of 
Rebirth, forced to undergo an endless series of reincarnations as long 
as it was self-seeking. Only when the soul had been truly purified 
would it escape from the physical world and reach the state of Nirvana 
or unspeakable bliss. Unlike Hinduism which did not stress a positive 
ethic, Buddhism urged all men to be good—avoiding violence, theft, sex- 
offences, and personal indulgences. Above all, his creed which did not 
mention a supreme deity and had no word for personal immortality, 
sought to follow the Middle Way, eschewing asceticism, in favor of 
reasonableness and moderation, Long before Christ, the Buddhist scrip- 
ture was saying:® 


Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time: hatred ceases by loving. All men 


tremble at punishment. All men love life. Remember that you are like unto 
them and do not cause slaughter. 


It should be kept in mind that Buddhism was not a new religion. The 
popular mythology of Hinduism, its belief in Karma and in rein- 


"Cited from H. G. Rawlinson. A Concise History of the Indi 
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scholars have written of the “Indianization of China.” The dynamic 
message of Buddha was also carried by Indian colonizers to new king- 
doms in Indo-China and the many islands of Indonesia. 

Buddhism can rightly be regarded as India’s greatest gift to the 
world, especially to Asia. And in respect to Indo-Chinese relations at 
the present time, it should always be kept in mind that they have their 
roots in history. The fact that India and China have never been at war 
and that there were so many mutual exchanges of culture in their 
formative periods of civilization constitute ties that are too often not 
comprehended by Western peoples. Later in this chapter something will 
be said of the Prime Minister of India’s zealous desire to develop com- 
plete understanding and cordial relations with Communist China. 
While this intention springs in part from India’s economic inability 
to wage any kind of a full scale war and from Nehru’s belief that a 
strong Asia led by China and India is needed to counterbalance the 
undue strength of the West led by the United States, it also springs 
from a deep and historic sense of friendship.® 


The Place of the Village in the Hindu Way of Life 


This Hindu way of life, which has persisted on into the twentieth 
century, was based upon the village, the pivot of Indian society. The 
villages were isolated from the outside world and only maintained 
contact with their nearest neighbors. Their inhabitants travelled in- 
frequently, many living and dying without as much going more than a 
day's journey from their village. The villagers were also largely self- 
sufficient, growing their own food and having their own artisans who 
could make the few trinkets, leather goods, textiles, and earthen pots 
that were needed. This kind of rural life was based upon a barter rather 
than a money economy. These thousands of little villages, scattered 
over the great valley of the Ganges, the plains of the Punjab, the table 
land of the Deccan in middle India, and the coastal plains of the far 
south in Tamil Land, were in a sense little citadels of Hinduism. 

The village formerly, and it has changed little even now, was 
based on caste into which an individual was born and which de- 
termined his occupational status. There was also the Joint Family 
System, which often included as many as three generations, in which 
the eldest male had supreme authority and where all earnings were 
pooled. This family organization provided an informal but effective 
kind of social insurance, for all members were taken care of in case of 
accident, sickness, or old age. The arbiter of social custom, guardian of 


*Shao Chuan Leng. “India and China,” Far Eastern Survey, May 21, 1952. p. 73-78. 
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tradition, and enforcer of caste regulations was the Panchayat, the 
popular governing body of the village. It is apparent that in the Indian 
village the individual counted for little; the group was supreme, for the 
caste in which you were born dictated your social status and occupation, 
the joint family controlled your earnings and your marriage, and the 
Panchayat regulated caste duties and the tenure of the village land. 


Tue Mostem CONQUEST OF INDIA 


By 1000 A.D. Indian culture that had been so creative and dynamic in 
the Age of the Guptas declined, losing its expansive vigor. In particu- 
lar it seemed to grow complacent and lost its capacity for growth. 
Caste undoubtedly had much to do with this decline, a fact stressed by 
Nehru when he wrote that caste tended to keep things in the “old 
groove, to restrict initiative and the spirit of innovation.”? It was this 
decline that led to foreign invasion and conquest by Moslem ad- 
venturers, Their raids began in earnest in the closing years of the tenth 
century as bands of Turko-Afghans from Central Asia came through 
the northern passes, debouched on the rich plains of north India, 
seizing much booty and putting tens of thousands of hapless Hindus 
to the sword. These raids were especially ruthless for the fiercely 
monotheistic and idol-detesting Moslems believed that the land of the 
Hindus, with its many gods and images, had, been given over by 
Allah for pillage. 

These raids gave way to occupation and finally to settlement. The 
first great Moslem kingdom was that of the Delhi Sultans who ruled 
north India from 1206 to 1526; the second, that of the great Mogul 
dynasty, gave India stability, prosperity, and greatness from 1526 to 
1707. This latter royal line had a number of able Tulers, the greatest 
being Akbar (1556-1605) who was a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth 
of England and King Henry IV of France. In every sense of the word 
Akbar was great. He gave northern India peace and unit 
excellent land revenue system, and built up an efficient ciy: 
Above all he was tolerant towards his conquered subjects, 
His goal was to create a state in which Moslems and Hind 
side by side on the basis of equality. Some of his successo 
great contributions, especially as patrons of the arts. One 
the famous Taj Mahal. But after Akbar’s death there was 
diminution of tolerance, until under the last powerful M 
zeb (1659-1707), Hinduism was ruthlessly persecuted. 
campaigning, this ruler managed to bring all of In 

7 Nehru, op. cit., p. 221. 
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authority. But he died worn out with his fierce efforts to make India 
conform to his ideas, and he had squandered the wealth and power of 
his empire. Soon after his death revolts against Mogul authority became 
the order of the day, and India began to break up into numerous and 
antagonistic petty states. 

What was the effect of Moslem conquest of India? Contacts between 
the two cultures led to exchanges and borrowing in architecture, 
thought, language, and social custom. The basic fact was, however, the 
inability of either religion and social system to absorb the other. Two 
distinct and even antagonistic socio-religious systems continued to exist 
side by side. While some Indian historians maintain that the Moslems, 
despite their different religion, became “Indian” for all practical pur- 
poses, it seems more accurate to agree with the statement of another 
Indian historian that “Islam split Indian society into two sections from 
top to bottom and what has now come to be known in the phraseology 
of today as two separate nations, came into being from the beginning. It 
was two parallel societies vertically established on the same soil. At 


all stages they were different and hardly any social communication or 


intercourse existed between them.”* 
Tue IMPACT OF EUROPEAN PENETRATION 


It was during the heyday of Mogul control that another alien culture 
came to India, the European. Vasco da Gama made his historic voyage 
to the Indian port of Calicut in 1498, and the Portuguese occupied the 
island of Goa in 1510. Next followed the English whose East India 
self up at Surat in 1612. The French came about 50 years 
the time of this European penetration into India for the 
that the Mogul Empire was falling apart. The central 
government was ineffectual and each newly independent local ruler 
made his own law. The great question was, which power would fill 
the vacuum left by the collapse of Mogul authority? 

There followed a confused struggle in which various Indian states, 
the British and the French fought against each other for supremacy. 
The struggle began in earnest in 1740 and continued until the end of 
the Napoleonic Wars in 1815. It should be kept in mind, therefore, that 
the French and Indian Wars, the American Revolution, and the War 
of 1812, coincided with wars in India, and had a bearing on the out- 
come of that struggle. Robert Clive, Warren Hastings, and Lord 
Wellesley, the older brother of the famous Duke of Wellington were 
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some of the excellent leaders of the British. They also had superior sea 
power, and knew how to use it. So by 1818 it can be said that the East 
India Company as the agent of the British government had extended 
its authority from Cape Comorin in the south to the Himalayan 
frontier. 

British rule was the vehicle for western culture. The English lan- 
guage was introduced as the medium for instruction in secondary 
schools and colleges, and students became acquainted with the ideas 
of political liberalism, Western science, and English traditions. The 
country now became firmly united. A British army maintained the 
peace and an efficient Indian Civil Service recruited in the British Isles 
dispensed justice and collected the revenue. During this initial period 
of British control there was little rivalry between Moslem and Hindu, 
for as long as the British were supreme neither community had to 
worry about the prospects of rule by the other. 

Under British rule India obtained a modern postal system, roads, 
railroads, banking institutions, and improved harbors. Cheap manu- 
factured wares from Europe, mainly England, flooded the country, 
extinguishing the heretofore flourishing native textile industry and 
displacing the artisans in the villages. The old self-sufficiency of the 
village began to break down as the country increasingly adopted a 
money economy, and the mobility of the villagers increased as modern 
roads and railways were built. While the native textile industry de- 
clined large amounts of foreign capital were invested in the production 
of such raw materials as jute, cotton, hides, and tea. The economic 
role of India became increasingly that of a market for British manu- 
factured goods and supplier of raw materials to British factories, No 
one can say what would have been the nature of India’s economic de- 
velopment had not British conquest taken place. Industrialization and 
economic development require three conditions: (a) political stability, 
(b) adequate capital, and (c) technical and scientific proficiency. It is 
impossible to say whether these conditions might have been obtained 
without European control. Although India would have profited more 
had the British been interested in the expansion of native industry, 
there is much reason to believe that India was better off under British 
rule than if left to work out her own and probably a divided, destiny. 

The impact of western culture produced a generation of Indian 
intellectuals much captivated by the West. The most notable example 
was Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833), a scholar who admired British 
liberalism and Western science, and who wished to purge Hinduism of 
many customs which he deemed uncivilized. This trend was largely 
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reversed by the Indian Mutiny in 1857 which poisoned the relations 
between Briton and Hindu, causing the first to fear another rebellion, 
and the second to repudiate Western culture in favor of a return to 
pristine Hinduism and its practices. British sympathy for Indian aspira- 
tions to self-government was substantially reduced also by the advent 
of the new imperialism and with it the gospel of the white man’s 
burden. In 1885 Indian patriots founded the National Congress, and 
came out openly for some measure of self-government. The majority of 
its members, however, championed a liberal and Western point of 
view, believing in the methods of peaceful gradualism. Confronted by 
the National Congress, the British sought to placate this rising national- 
ism by making some concessions to self-government in 1892 and through 
a series of reforms enacted from 1905 to 1909. To the end of the First 
World War, however, British rule in India was a form of political 
absolutism tempered by benevolence. 

Indian nationalism had another wing which had little sympathy with 
the views of the moderates who controlled the National Congress. Its 
leaders repudiated the principles of Ram Mohan Roy, and taught 
that the West was soulless and materialistic, and that India’s salvation 
lay in a return to the Vedas. Instead of wishing to reform Hinduism 
they preached its revival. The vehicle for this revival was an organiza- 
tion called the Arya Samaj whose leader was a fervent nationalist, a 
militant Hindu who was equally opposed to Western culture and that 
of Islam. From this time on the Indian nationalistic movement became 
increasingly imbued with religion. The Moslem reaction was one of 
fear and suspicion. Self-government in India would mean, according to 
them, freedom for the Hindu majority, but what about the Moslem 
minority? Their leader, Sir Seyed Ahmad Khan, strove to arouse his 
co-religionists to their danger. He held that the rule of the majority, 
as practiced in England, could never be accepted by the Moslems. 
And as in the case of the Hindus, the spirit of Moslem nationalism 
led to revived interest in Islamic literature and thought, and to the 
establishment of important centers of Moslem learning such as Aligarh 


University. 

WorLp WARS, INDEPENDENCE, AND PARTITION 
During the First World War (1914-1918) India remained almost 

completely loyal. There were few plots or disturbances to hamper 

the British, and large amounts of war material and thousands of 


soldiers were made available to Britain by India. It was natural, there- 
fore, that in 1917 the pledge was made in the British Parliament that 


Two 
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India eventually should have self-government as part of the Common- 
wealth and that this status should be reached by progressive stages. 
Unfortunately in the years immediately following 1918 warlike threats 
by Afghanistan, fears of Bolshevik conspiracy, and poverty made worse 
by price inflation contributed to unrest among the war weary Indian 
population. Although a new Government of India Act conceded 
another advance in the direction of self-government, these post-war 
years were replete with terrorism, mass demonstrations, and rapidly 
mounting nationalism. It was during the 1920’s that the old moderate 
group of Indian nationalists who were gradualists and admirers of 
Western liberalism and science were superseded by the intransigent 
wing of patriots who demanded immediate independence. This group 
changed the national movement from a secular to a religious movement 
strongly tinged with Hindu revivalism. The chief personality was 
Mohandas K. Gandhi who dominated the Indian scene for the next 25 
years. This ascetic patriot and holy man was the symbol of Hindu 
revivalism and the natural leader for Indian nationalism. He attacked 
the West as materialistic, distrusting science and industrialism; he 
advocated resignation rather than struggle against nature; and he 
championed nonviolence. 

While it was not apparent at the time, the British position in India 
had become increasingly untenable. As the British lost ground the 
Moslem-Hindu question grew more acute. Communal riots, as they 
were called, broke out with increasing frequency and with the loss of 
many lives. In 1937 another advance was registered in the direction of 
self-rule for India. While Britain remained dominant in the central 
government at New Delhi, in the provinces practically all responsibility 
was turned over to Indian members of the provincial legislatures, Dur- 
ing the period 1937 to 1939 Indian statesmen made a remarkable record 
for stable and progressive administration. But the Moslems complained 
that the provincial governments were controlled by the National 
Congress, which was predominantly Hindu, and that the rights of 
Moslems had been completely disregarded. 

It was during this period immediately before the outbreak of World 
War II that a remarkable statesman emerged as a leader of the Moslem 
League. He was Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who had turned from a polic 
of cooperation with members of the National Congress to fight ee oe 
he believed to be the sacred rights of his fellow Moslems, While Nehru 
who was soon to take over the leadership so long held by the a: ed 
Gandhi, insisted upon an independent India with a strong central an 
ernment; Jinnah argued that there could be no freedom for the MEn 
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community unless the provincial governments in any federal scheme 
should have a large area of complete autonomy. By 1940 the gulf be- 
tween the two groups had widened so that Jinnah, in speaking before 
a meeting of the Moslem League at Lahore in March 1940, declared 
that Muslims “must have their homelands, their territory and their 
State.” Pakistan, the name for this independent Moslem State in India, 
was derived by taking letters from the various Moslem territories—P 
from Punjab, A from Afghan to represent the northwest frontier 
province, K from Kashmir, S from Sind; and Tan from the last syllable 
of Baluchistan. 

During the course of World War II the National Congress, under the 
leadership of Gandhi and Nehru, refused absolutely to support the 
war effort unless independence was conceded. In the crisis of 1942, 
when Japanese forces were approaching the frontiers of India, Sir 
Stafford Cripps was sent to offer the promise of complete inde- 
pendence after the war in return for nationalist cooperation. This offer, 
however, was rejected, and Gandhi initiated his “Quit India” cam- 
paign against British rule. In consequence all the Congress leaders were 
imprisoned, and Jinnah and his Moslem League were left a free field 
to build up support for Pakistan. 

Britain emerged from the war completely exhausted and the new 
Labour Government had no intention of using force to keep India in 
the Empire. In 1946 a plan was offered which granted independence 
to a united India in which both the Moslem and Hindu areas were 
to be part of a loose federal government. When a deadlock ensued, 
Lord Mountbatten, the Governor-General, advised that partition was 
the only solution which would solve the Moslem-Hindu controversy. 
Independence came to India and Pakistan on August 15, 1947. But it 
was freedom with partition in which the Indian subcontinent, a natural 
political and economic unit, had been ripped apart. It is useless to 
try to apportion blame for this tragedy. Although the Moslems since 
the earliest invasions had persisted as a distinct and unassimilable cul- 
ture, some of the responsibility for partition must rest with Britain 
and with Congress leaders. 


PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS IN Two New Nations 


The new state of India included the heart of the subcontinent, but 
Pakistan was made up of two territories separated by nearly one 
thousand miles. Both these nations were confronted with difficult and 
challenging problems: (a) How to strengthen and maintain national 
unity despite the many diverse cultural and racial elements, (b) How 
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to devise a parliamentary and democratic governmental system for a 
population overwhelmingly illiterate, and (c) How to raise the misera- 
ble standard of living of the masses to prevent serious unrest and per- 
haps revolution, and with it the victory of Communist totalitarianism. 

The basic problems were made more difficult of solution by two 
unfortunate events. The first was the post-partition riots in which tens 
of thousands were killed in an orgy of religious fanaticism and at least 
eight million people were displaced. These refugees had to be absorbed 
by the new nations—the Moslems by Pakistan, and the Sikhs and 
Hindus by India. On top of this terrible catastrophe there developed 
a kind of cold war between the two nations. As part of the partition 
many princely states were absorbed by India and Pakistan, most of 
them by the former. In the important state of Kashmir the ruler was a 
Hindu and his subjects were predominantly Moslem. Geographically 
and economically this state was a logical part of Pakistan. Kashmir, 
however, was joined to India by its Hindu Maharaja, and soon hos- 
tilities broke out between Indian and Pakistan forces. The United 
Nations intervened in the controversy, arranged a truce, and persuaded 
both sides to agree to a plebiscite. Pakistan and India, however, have 
been unable to reach agreement on terms for this plebiscite, and the 
quarrel continues. If war were to break out the Indian subcontinent 
might be thrown into chaos. This unfortunate quarrel is costing both 
states tremendous sums of money for military expenditures and is pre- 
venting them from using their influence better to stabilize conditions in 
South Asia. 

While confronted with some divisive forces, both new nations have 
been able to maintain national unity. In the case of India the language 
problem is serious. While the central government wishes to make 
Hindi the official language, South India in general strenuously opposes 
this move. The people of the south are increasingly becoming conscious 
of cultural and linguistic differences with the northern section of the 
nation. Pakistan statesmen have been bedeviled by the same kind of 
problem, specifically the cultural differences existing between the 
people of East and West Pakistan. 


Establishing Independent Governments 


As to the creation and functioning of a parliamentary system of 
government, the two new capitals of Karachi and New Delhi stand 
out as shining examples of moderate efficiency and strength in contrast 
to the discouraging picture of political instability in Southeast Asia. In 
India the Congress Party under its leader Nehru is still the dominant 
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political force, in general supporting democratic government and eco- 
nomic reform. The Constitution of the Indian Union came into effect 
in January 1950, providing for a republican form of government mid- 
way between the French and the American forms. This new constitu- 
tion, with its liberal economic and political guarantees, owes much to 
British and American traditions. The first national election in 1951-52 
was the great initial test of democracy for a largely illiterate peasant 
population in Asia. In an electorate of 176 million about 60 per cent 
voted in an orderly way without any serious disturbances or corruption. 

In Pakistan there have been no really serious political crises but the 
political atmosphere has been clouded by instances of political corrup- 
tion in high office and by a serious plot on the part of high military 
officers to overthrow the government. These threats and weaknesses, 
however, were successfully met. The drafting of a constitution has been 
drawn out, largely because of tensions and jealousies dividing East and 
West Pakistan. In the fall of 1953 agreement finally was reached to 
create an Islamic Republic which has a parliament made up of two 
houses. Although the new state will be based on the principles of the 
Koran and upon Islamic law, care is to be taken to safeguard the 
interests and rights of all minorities, especially the Hindus. While the 
Islamic foundation on which Pakistan rests has been severely criticized 
by Indian statesmen, especially Nehru, this position is not illogical. The 
protection and development of the Islamic way of life was the funda- 
mental justification for partition. It is adherence to the tenets of Islam 
which holds the Pakistanis together and differentiates them from their 
neighbors in the Union of India. 


The Problem of Livelihood 


To sense the magnitude of the problem of livelihood, one must con- 
sider economic conditions in the subcontinent before partition. The 
food situation before the war was described “as one of precarious self- 
sufficiency without adequate margin, either for improved diet or grow- 
ing numbers or exceptional circumstances.”® At that time it was esti- 
mated that 39 per cent of the population was well-nourished, 41 per 
cent poorly nourished, and 20 per cent very poorly nourished. Another 
way of describing the situation is to say that at least 80 million people 
were always hungry. Furthermore the food consumed was ill-balanced 
because of the lack of milk, meat, and vegetables. Malnutrition led to 
disease, and each year more than five million died from preventable 
diseases. Tuberculosis and hookworm were widespread. In the case of 

° Raman, T. A. Report on India. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1943. p. 87. 
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malaria alone there were 100 million cases yearly, and a total of one 
million deaths. 

While the death rate in the United States was less than 12 per 
thousand, in India it was 24; life expectancy in the former about 60 
years, in the latter only 27. In India 65 per cent of the people died be- 
fore reaching the age of 30, and no mother had better than a 50-50 
chance of raising a baby to adulthood. Farm labor in India earned 
about 16 cents per day, and an average village family the equivalent of 
67 dollars yearly. Not only was the per capita income incredibly low 
but the farm population, which constituted 80 per cent of the whole, 
was more than five billion dollars in debt. 

These statistics relating to diet, disease, debt, and life expectancy 
became more meaningful when one looked at a typical Indian village. 
Here the people usually lived in squalid huts without benefit of 
furniture and sanitary conveniences, They were surrounded by dirt, 
disease, and dung. Too many people tried to earn a living from the 
soil—indeed the surplus farm population has been estimated as more 
than 90 million. In other words this number of people could be re- 
moved from the soil without diminishing the agricultural output. In 


the United States there are two and one-half acres of f 


arm land per 
inhabitant; 


in India the figure was less than one acre. The pressure of 
population upon the land is more serious in India than in any other 
area of South Asia. It is twice that of China and 17 times that of pre- 
war European Russia. Despite the high death rate, the even higher 
rate for births has increased India’s population at an amazing rate. 
In 1901 it was 283 million; in 1921, 305 million; 1931, 337 million; 
and in 1941, it was 390 million! 

These grim facts of life confronted both Pakistan and India on the 
morrow of their independence. All other issues were secondary com- 
pared to that of providing the people with the minimum essentials of 
food, clothing, shelter, and medicine. The most urgent problem of both 
new nations is to produce more food. India each year imported more 
than 500 million dollars worth of food grains. This import of food 


drained away foreign exchange that otherwise could have been used for 
the purchase of machinery and tools vi 
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nearly able to feed itself, crop failures necessitated substantial food im- 
ports in 1952. And in the following year the United States made a free 
gift of 700,000 tons of grain, thus helping to avert a critical situation. 

In both India and Pakistan, after independence, there was unrealistic 
economic planning which minimized the problems of economic de- 
velopment. Also the policy of both governments to nationalize industry 
and to lay down stringent rules regulating the investment of foreign 
capital tended to hamper home-owned business and to scare away 
foreign investors. In the last two or three years, however, economic 
planning has become less Utopian, and measures are being taken to 
secure the foreign capital without which the improvement of agricul- 
ture and industry becomes difficult if not impossible. 


Economic Planning 

The Colombo Plan in 1950 was the first significant attempt at large- 
scale economic planning in South Asia. Members of the British Com- 
monwealth, including Pakistan and India, pledged their cooperation in 
raising some five billion dollars, a large part of which was to be con- 
tributed by the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The following year the Indian Planning Commission drew up its own 
Five Year Plan, which fits into the Colombo scheme. It was proposed to 
spend more than four billion dollars in constructing great power and 
irrigation projects, expanding the farm acreage, improving transporta- 
tion, increasing industrialization, and improving social services, espe- 
cially health and education. It soon became evident that unless more 
than one billion dollars were obtained from outside sources, India 
would not be able to finance her Five Year Plan. Up to the end of 1953 
about 300 million dollars of this sum had been pledged by Britain, 
the United States, and the International Bank. 

Perhaps the most exciting aspect of this Plan is the Community 
Development Program for which Mr. Chester Bowles, American Am- 
bassador to India, 1951-52, was largely responsible. Mr. Bowles made 
an agreement with the Indian government in January 1952 whereby 
each country would contribute 54 million dollars to a pool called the 
India-American Technical Cooperation Fund. An additional sum of 
45.4 million dollars was later made available by the United States, This 
money was to be used to finance a program of village welfare—55 
projects, each made up of 300 villages. By 1956 it is hoped that 400 
projects may be carried on involving a population of more than 100 
million villagers. To carry on the work an army of village workers is 
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being trained by the Indian government with the cooperation of the 
Ford Foundation. The emphasis will be upon reducing illiteracy, im- 
proving the care of cattle, and using better seed and improved methods 
of ploughing. 

In the relatively short time since independence the Indian Union 
has been making strenuous, even heroic, attempts to solve her economic 
problems. Much progress has been made in expanding cultivable land, 
harnessing water for power and irrigation, building factories, and 
revitalizing the social and economic life of the villages. If the popula- 
tion continues to grow at its present rate, however, all of these achieve- 
ments will only insure that the present depressed standard of living will 
be maintained. Considerable attention, therefore, is now being given 
to planned parenthood in India, the first All-India Conference on 
Family Planning being held in 1951. The First Five Year Plan strongly 
recommended a program of birth control and to implement its sug- 
gestions the government appropriated a substantial sum. If the popu- 
lation problem can be eased there is no reason why India, as it de- 
velops industries, cannot give all her people a reasonably good and 
secure living standard. Unlike Pakistan, India has extensive resources 
-high-grade iron, bauxite, manganese, and large deposits of low-grade 
iron. 

Although Pakistan’s population problem and food situation are less 
grave than India’s, they are still serious. Largely a producer of agri- 
cultural products, such as jute, hides, cotton, wool, and tea, the country 
had practically no industries in 1947. The new government has sought 
to increase the yield of food, to initiate water and power projects, and 
to build a few factories that might produce materials that are now 
a eee 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN IN THE Wor_p 


As long as India and Pakistan were under British control they had 
no voice in world affairs. After independence, however, these former 
colonies have played important roles in international affairs. India 
under its gifted and eloquent Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, has 
taken an active part in the United Nations where, in a sense, she has 
become the spokesman for the peoples of Asia. In the spring of 1947 
India convened the first Asian Relations Conference and the following 
year another Asian Conference was held to protest against Dutch policy 
in Indonesia. India took the lead in recognizing Communist China in 
December 1949 and sent several cultural missions to foster friendship 
with Mao Tse-tung’s regime. Prime Minister Nehru’s government 
played a controversial role in the Korean War, using all its influence to 
achieve reconciliation between Communist China and the United 
Nations, India had important responsibilities in the exchange of 
prisoners. One of her generals was chairman of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, and her troops were selected to be the 
custodial force controlling the prisoners about to be exchanged. On 
frequent occasions India in the U.N. has urged the admission of Com- 
munist China, has acted as the spokesman for the Arab-Asian bloc con- 
demning the policies of colonial powers in such areas as Morocco and 
Indo-China, and has protested against the practice of racial discrimina- 
tion in the Union of South Africa. 

At the end of World War II the United States enjoyed high prestige 
in India, The American people have consistently sympathized with 
the struggle of Indian nationalists for independence, and President 
Roosevelt’s desire to end the colonial system earned him and his 
country widespread admiration. Since 1945, however, Indo-American 
relations have deteriorated. They were very bad in 1951 and by the 
end of 1953 had reached an all-time low. Referring to this situation in 
January 1954 an Indian wrote “. . . no one will deny that the two 
countries have drifted apart, that large and influential groups in the 
United States suspect Indian motives and declare her to be pro- 
Communist. Equally, in India most people are inclined to consider 
that the United States is deliberately opposing India at every stage and 
is following an anti-Asian policy with the object of reducing the new 
countries of Asia to a condition of political dependence.” 10 

It is important that Americans understand India’s position on cer- 


“Middle Ground Between America and Russia” by “P” in Foreign Affairs, 
January, 1954, p. 258. 
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tain basic issues in world affairs. On the question of the Cold War and 
the menace of Communism, Nehru and his government have taken the 
position that Communism is not an external menace. The Prime 
Minister has said, “The competition between democracy and Com- 
munism has to be fought and settled in the internal structure of each 
state. If India . . . can improve standards of living and modernize its 
society, then [it] will be able to defeat Communism.’ In other words, 
although Nehru has cracked down on Communists in India, he does 
not believe that Communism is a dangerous external force. Indians 
regard the Cold War as a struggle for power between two aggressive 
and quarrelsome great powers, Russia and the United States. While 
Nehru fully appreciates Russian responsibility for the intensification of 
the Cold War he equally criticizes the United States for what he be- 
lieves is our militarism—the manufacture of atomic bombs and the 
building of great armed bases in the Pacific. To both sides he asserts, 
“It is quite absurd to work for peace in a warlike manner.’”? India is 
determined to steer clear of both blocs, to avoid taking sides in the Cold 
War, and to follow a policy of non-involvement. In the early months 
of 1954 the prospect that the United States might send arms to Pakistan 
aroused strong resentment in India. The government at New Delhi 
maintained that such action would extend the Cold War to the 
borders of India. 

India and the United States have also clashed because of this 
country’s views on France's control of North Africa in the face of a 
strong Arabic national movement. Indians maintain that the United 
States is only interested in keeping air bases in this region and has dis- 

. carded its traditional policy of supporting national self-determination. 
The Indian Prime Minister has vigorously criticized the American 
refusal to recognize Communist China and American opposition to 
the admission of that country into the United Nations, According to 
Nehru, “It is not a question of approving or disapproving the changes 
that had taken place. It was a question of recognizing a major event 
in world history and appreciating and dealing with it. The new govern- 
ment was a stable government and there is no force likely to supplant it 
or push it away.”!3 As a champion of Asia in world affairs, Nehru is 
irritated that only little Lebanon and Nationalist China, the latter 
a government which he feels is discredited, are spokesmen for more 
than half the world’s population in the Security Council of the U.N. 
On the question of China, Indians maintain that the protection of 


11 Tbid., p. 269. 
2 Indian Embassy Release, Washington, D.C., India News, No. 5, 1953. 
* Shao Chuan Leng. “India and China,” Far Eastern Survey, May 21, 1952, p. 74. 
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Formosa by the U.S. fleet is tantamount to intervention in the Chinese 
Civil War and that this interference explains and justifies Mao Tse- 
tung’s intervention in the Korean War. American policy in Palestine 
and this country’s handling of the Japanese Peace Treaty were also 
strongly criticized in India. And lastly it can be said that as long as 
Communists can point to racial discrimination in the United States it 
will be difficult for Americans to win the confidence of Indians, and for 
that matter of Asians in general. 

It does little good for Americans to point out numerous inconsisten- 
cies in the arguments of statesmen in New Delhi. Relations between the 
United States and India would be improved if Americans kept in mind 
that both new nations, India and Pakistan, are trying to follow the 
same policy of national isolation practiced by this country from 1783 
to 1917. India’s search for world peace at all costs stems from her 
desperate need to concentrate upon domestic economic reform and 
development. And after a long and frustrating period of subservience 
to Western imperialism, the militant and nascent nationalism of India 
naturally sees the best in its Asian neighbors—such as China—and has 
difficulty not seeing the worst in its recent Western masters and their 
friends. While Americans will not necessarily agree with the logic of 
Indian foreign policy, an appreciation of these matters will enable 
them to sympathize with the Indian point of view. 

India by virtue of her huge population and industrial potential is the 
key nation in South Asia. Her independence has been achieved at an 
unpropitious time in world history, surrounded as she is by the sound 
and fury of cold and hot wars and the ever-present danger of total, 
global war. Her economic situation is critical and must be ameliorated. 
In approaching a solution to problems, both inside and outside her 
borders, India can choose one of three ways. She has been offered that 
of retrograde nationalism, of cultural reaction which seeks to restore 
and strengthen all aspects of pristine Hinduism such as the caste 
system, cow worship, the joint family, and the inferior status of 
woman. At the other extreme is Communism which does not seek to 
strengthen Hinduism but rather to destroy it, substituting material 
gods for the old. The third, and moderate way, proposes that India 
go forward, strengthened with the best in both the old and the new. 
She would increasingly adopt Western science, industrialism, and the 
rationalistic humanism of the West, and combine these elements with 
progressive Hinduism. F 

Thus far it is not clear what road India will travel. While the 
National Congress Party of Nehru won an overwhelming victory at the 
polls in the national election of 1951-52, the Communist Party came out 
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second and had strong support in three key states in South India. Thus 
far the universal popularity of Nehru plus the division of its opponents 
has kept the Congress Party in power. But when these conditions dis- 
appear, as they must in time, there will be an entirely new situation. 
New parties and new leaders will have their chance to chart the road 
India will travel. The choice, whatever it is, will be an important factor 
in the answer to the question, “Whither mankind in the twentieth 
century?” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Islamic World 


Menpi NAKOSTEEN - s 
University of Colorado 


rom the shores of French West Africa facing the Atlantic Ocean, 
F to the Indonesian Island of Portuguese Timor in the Pacific; and 
from the Somalilands in East Africa, facing the Indian Ocean, to the 
Volga in the Soviet Union and Manchuria in the heart of Asia, some 
300,000,000 peoples of many races, diverse cultures, varied forms of 
government, and different languages, dialects and idioms, call them- 
selves Moslems. They have in common the Mohammedan faith. In 
the course of 13 centuries they have developed a homogeneous- 
heterogeneous pattern of life which may be called the World of 
Islam.* 
Within this vast area extending into three continents, Moslems form 
a majority of the population of Albania in Europe; of Algeria, Egypt, 
Gambia, Libya, Morocco, northern Nigeria, Pemba, Rio de Oro, the 
Somalilands, the Sudan, Tangier, Tunisia and Zanzibar in Africa; of 
Afghanistan, Arabia (Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Hejaz, Aden, Oman, 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, and others), Iran, Iraq, Pakistan (East-West), 
Syria, Transjordan, Turkey, and Netherland Indies in Asia. They 
maintain a substantial minority in many other areas, particularly the 
U.S.S.R., China, French Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia and Malaya. Moslems speak in many languages, notably 
Arabic in North Africa and the Arab countries of the Near East; 
Hamitic and Sudanese idioms from Ethiopia to Rio de Oro; the Bantu; 
Iranian from Iraq through Pakistan; Turkish from the Dardanelles to 
Central Asia; and the Malayan-Polynesian languages, not to mention 
scores of dialects and idioms used in India, the Middle East and Africa. 
They comprise many races: Negro, Semitic, Indo-European, and 
Mongolian. They live under many forms of government ranging from 
absolute monarchy, as in Saudi Arabia, to a democratic republic, as in 
Turkey. They survive in the torrid zones of central Africa and the 
frigid zones of central Asia. 
The countries of the so-called Near and Middle East provide the 


1 World Atlas, Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, 1951. Consult the comparative 
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cultural center of gravity of Islam today. These countries include 
Saudi Arabia, within which lies the city of Mecca, the religious capital 
of the faith, Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, which has a Christian majority, 
Iraq, Turkey, and Iran. To this list should be added Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, though they do not geographically fall within this area.? 

Observed from without, Islam is a vast heterogeneous cultural island 
surrounded by the Christian civilizations of Europe, the tribal religions 
of central and southern Africa, the Confucian-Buddhist culture of 
China, the Hinduism and Sikhism of India, and the undifferentiated 
faiths of Australia and the Pacific archipelago. In spite of its extension 
into Europe, Africa, and Asia, Islam has never found a permanent 
home in Europe, save in Albania and Turkish Thessalonika, and never 
become a majority culture in continental Asia and vast areas in Africa. 
Observed from within, the Islamic faith historically is divided into two 
main religious sects: the Sunni Islam which expanded into east, central 
and North Africa, into the Arab countries of the Near East, and into 
Turkey, Russia, China, Pakistan, India, and Indonesia. Surrounded 
by the Sunni sect and assuming a central geographic position in the 
Islamic world is the Shiah sect, with Iran as its center. 

In a brief outline of Islam, much has to be omitted. The elements 
included in this chapter have been selected primarily in terms of the 
contribution they may make toward arousing a deeper interest in 
Islamic people, a better appreciation of their cultures, a keener insight 
into their immediate social problems, and a clearer understanding of 
their hopes and aspirations. 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Five concepts permeate the nature, scope and structure of historic 
Islamic culture. Islam is (a) heterogeneous and cumulative displaying 
diverse and many-sided beginnings; (b) adaptive and individualized 
developing unique forms in varying cultural environmen : 
and expressive, giving rise to novel conce; 
well as original modes of expression, 
art; (d) transitional and transmissive, 
ancient and the modern world, and translating the essentials of pre- 
Christian cultures, mainly Hellenic, Pe p 


rsian and Hindu, into the con- 
tents and conduct of modern Western civilization; and (e) unifying 


ts; (c) creative 
pts, theories and practices, as 
particularly in philosophy and 
bridging the gap between the 
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and universal, incorporating peoples, races and modes of life into a 
religious brotherhood under Allah, the prophet, and a practical creed. 


Islamic Culture is Heterogeneous and Cumulative 


Evidence in the Koran and in early political practices in Islam sug- 
gests that the religion of Mohammed aspired to expand in time into 
a world political system as well as a world religion under God. Mo- 
hammed himself sent emissaries to the king of Ethiopia and the 
emperors of Iran and Byzantium, inviting them to adopt Islam as a 
universal faith. The victory of the followers of Islam in the Arabian 
peninsula immediately before the death of the Prophet, and the im- 
perialistic ambitions of the first politico-religious leaders of the faith 
seem to reflect the acceptance of a concept of universalism rather than 
of regionalism. In less than a century, Islam extended its religo-politico- 
economic power over a territory matched in magnitude only by the 
Roman Empire. That the faith fanned out in so short a time into 
three continents, persuading or compelling diverse peoples and 
cultures from Spain to the wall of China to prostrate themselves before 
the altar of Allah, reveals the partial success of Islam’s original inten- 
tion and design. Islam, like its Christian prototype, labored to bring 
the world under one system of religion, one form of government, and 
one way of life.* Islam’s experiment in empire-building, however, was 
more dramatic than lasting. In the end, the faith expressed its genius 
in building a religion with widespread appeal rather than in construct- 
ing a political world ruled by common consent.* 

Nor did Islam develop into one world culturally. At the outset 
Islamic culture was as cumulative as it was heterogeneous. At a period 
when European civilization seemed to be at a standstill, when it for- 
sook its Greek and Hellenic heritage in science and philosophy, Islam 
assumed the responsibility for carrying on and enriching that heritage. 
y the Moslems took over the Hellenic heritage mainly 
through the medium of Syriac-Nestorian thought which already was 
enriched through an acquaintance with some of the main works and 
conclusions of Greek science and philosophy. Morally and mystically 


Intellectuall 
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Islam leaned heavily upon Judaic-Christian standards, particularly the 
Hebrew.5 

The Umayyads allowed the sciences of the Hellenic world to flourish 
in Syria: Christian, Sabaean and Persian schools were patronized at 
Alexandria, Beirut, Junde Shapur, Nisibis, Harran and Antioch. The 
Abbasids followed the Umayyads in encouraging the translations of 
Greek works into Arabic, often by Jews and Nestorian Christians. 
Al-Ma'mun in 830 established a research and translation center called 
Bayt-al-Hikmah—or House of Wisdom—where translations from Syriac, 
Greek, Sanskrit, and Pahlavi continued to be made until the tenth 
century. Among the great translators and compilers of the early cen- 
turies of Islamic culture were Hunain Ibn Is'haq (809-873 A.D.) and 
Ibn Hunain, whose combined translations of some of the most im- 
portant philosophic, moral and scientific classics of the Hellenic world 
included works by Aristotle, Galen, Plato, Hippocrates, Dioscorides, 
Ptolemy, and Alexander of Aphrodisias. The works of Al-Khwarizmi 
and Al-Biruni were also important, the former compiling astronomical 
tables, introducing Hindu numerals, formulating the oldest known 
trigonometrical tables, and cooperating with 69 other scholars in 
paring a geographical encyclopedia. How extensive both original and 
translated materials were at this early period can best be exemplified 
by the Fehrest-al-Ulum, or Index of Sciences of Mahmud Al-Nadim 
(978), which is an annotated bibliography of original and translated 
works in Arabic, running into thousands of titles, most of them lost.* 
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Junde-Shapur in Khuzistan. Nourished by these schools and by transla- 
tions of Hindu, Iranian, and Greek authors, Islamic philosophy de- 
veloped along three main lines: (a) Islamic rationalism, sustained by 
the Aristotelian world outlook; (b) Islamic Sufism or mystical philoso- 
phies stimulated by neo-Platonic tendencies; and (c) Islamic orthodox 
scholasticism, which achieved its fullest expression under Al-Ghazali. 
This third, or orthodox development, has remained the greatest 
theological influence upon the Shiah and Sunni Islam to the present 
day. In other areas such as art, poetry, and music, Islam has shown a 
heterogeneity of expression reflecting the individuality of each culture, 
be it Persian or Afghan, Moroccan or Spanish, Egyptian or Turkish, 
Russian or Chinese, Hindu or Malayan.” 


Islamic Culture Has Been Creative and Expressive 


The intellectual-emotional genius of Islam not only displayed itself 
in its power of assimilation and adaptation, it also carried forward the 
philosophies and sciences of the ancients. Among its contributions were 
practical innovations and new modes of esthetic expression, particu- 
larly in literature, song, poetry, architecture, weaving, ceramics, the art 
of book writing, decorating and binding, and in the painting of 
miniatures. The creative genius of Islam displayed itself in new styles 
of thought, novel forms of linguistic expression, new range of feeling 
and novel shades of esthetic expression, and also in parading old con- 
cepts in new garbs so skillfully that their non-Moslem origins may often 
be detected only with extreme difficulty. It is doubtful if the decorative 
arts of Islamic culture, though repetitious in style and at times limited 
in range, have ever been, within those limitations, surpassed in com- 
plexity and richness of design and color.® 


Islamic Culture Has Been Transitional and Transmissive 


The Western world is in debt to Islam for its preservation of ele- 
ments from ancient civilizations, particularly Hellenic, that medieval 
Christianity forsook, and for restoring these to the West through con- 
tacts resulting from the Crusades, and through the pen of the scholar. 


1 For the reader who may be interested in philosophic thought, De Lacy O'Leary’s 
book on Arabic Thought and Its Place in History (New York: E. P. Dutton, Inc., 1922- 
37) should prove valuable, particularly on the subjects of Hellenic influences on 
Islamic philosophy and the contributions of Moslem philosophies on Europe, par- 
ticularly Averroism. 

8 Massé, Henri. Islam. Translated from the French by Halidé Edib. G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1938. Contains good material on the religious values, variations 
and evolution of Islam as they grew within the contexts of local cultures. 
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Perhaps it was in this genius for preserving and transmitting that Islam 
exerted its greatest influence upon the Christian world. 
Durant writes: 


The influence of Islam upon Christendom was varied and immense. From 
Islam, Christian Europe received foods, drinks, drugs, medicaments, armor, 
heraldry, art motives and tastes, industrial and commercial articles and tech- 
niques, maritime codes and ways, and often the words for these things—‘orange, 
lemon, sugar, syrup, sherbet, julep, elixir, jar, azure, arabesque, mattress, sofa, 
muslin, satin, fustian, bazaar, caravan, check, tariff, traffic, douane, magazine, 
risk, sloop, barge, cable, admiral.’ The game of chess came to Europe from 
India via Islam and picked up Persian terms on the way; ‘checkmate’ is from 
the Persian ‘sha mat’—‘the king is dead.’ Some of our musical instruments bear 
in their names evidence of their Semitic origin—‘lute, rebeck, guitar, tam- 
bourine.’ The poetry and music of the troubadours came from Moslem Spain 
into Provence, and from Moslem Sicily into Italy; and Arabic descriptions of 
trips to heaven and hell may have shared in forming The Divine Comedy. 
Hindu fables and numerals entered Europe in Arabic dress or form. Moslem 
science preserved and developed Greek mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, and medicine, and transmitted this Greek heritage, considerably 
enriched, to Europe; and Arabic scientific terms—‘algebra, zero, cipher, 
azimuth, alembic, zenith, almanac’—still lie imbedded in European speech. 
Moslem medicine led the world for half a millennium. Moslem philosophy 
preserved and corrupted Aristotle for Christian Europe. Avicenna and Aver- 
roes were lights from the East for the Schoolmen, who cited them as next to 
the Greeks in authority. 

The ribbed vault is older in Islam than in Europe, though we cannot trace 
the route by which it came into Gothic art. Christian spire and belfry- owed 
much to the minaret, and perhaps Gothic window tracery took a lead from the 
cusped arcading of the Giralda tower. The rejuvenation of the ceramic art 
in Italy and France has been attributed to the importation of Moslem potters 
in the twelfth century, and to the visits of Italian potters to Moslem Spain. 
Venetian workers in metal and glass, Italian bookbinders, Spanish armorers, 
learned their techniques from Moslem artisans; and almost everywhere in 
Europe weavers looked to Islam for models and designs. Even gardens re- 
ceived a Persian influence.® 


Islamic Culture Has Been Unifying and Universal 


We have suggested the apparent oneness as well as the underlying 
diversity of Islam. The sense of uniformity arises from the sheer 
“foreignness” of the Islamic culture to the casual observer. The domed 
cities with tall minarets; the Muezzen calling the faithful to prayer; 
the Semitic script; the babble of unfamiliar tongues, mellow and ro- 
mantic, or shrill and sonorous; the Arabian Nights atmosphere of a 


*Durant, Will. The Age of Faith, p. 342. Also read Nakosteen, Mehdi, In the Land 
of the Lion and Sun. Calcutta: World Press, 1937, Chapter VII, Language and Lit- 
erature, p. 95-118. 
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Mohammedan bazaar; native garbs in colorful variety, yet singular in 
their contrast to Western attire; the gentle mannerisms of the people, 
along with their subtleties and quietism; the weird mysticism of their 
music which now arouses the passions into uncontrolled frenzy, and 
again dulls the edge of excitement in favor of tranquillity and con- 
tentment; the fresh and frank epicurianism of the rich and the lowly; 
the steady patience of the masses expressing itself in social intercourse 
and also in the intricate detail of the decorative arts exhibited on 
patterns of rugs, the delicate fullness of miniatures, the controlled cut 
and line of the mosaic patterns as skillfully created on a jewelry box 
as they are on the wall of a mosque; and the mosque itself, with its 
golden dome glittering in the sun. All these and many more would first 
arouse in the casual observer the feeling of uniform impenetrability 
and awesome mystery, a reaction of separatism and difference, and the 
conviction that “East is East, and West is West.” 

When the observer evaluates his first impressions, however, he begins 
to question the accuracy of his original conclusion about the uniform 
novelty of Islamic culture. He begins to sense the differentiation and 
distinction, the complex heterogeneity and many-sidedness of the 
world of Islam. The feeling of uniformity gives way to an awareness 
of “inexhaustible diversity hiding behind the colorful veil.” The ob- 
server is surprised by the varied sources of Islam’s incorporated culture, 
the infinite varieties of its sects, cults and creeds, its contrasting modes 
of life, forms of government, types of philosophy, concepts of art, 
national backgrounds, ideals, aspirations, problems and prospects. He 
sees that though man is basically of a common clay, his environment 
causes him to have differing frames of thought, scales of values, senses 
of appreciation, and forms of devotion and dedication. In this context 
the Chinese Moslem in the hinterlands of Asia is different from his 
brother in faith of the African Sahara just as the social-cultural-physical 
environment of the latter is unlike that of the former. So also the life 
of the Afghan is different from that of the Moroccan Moslem, and that 
of the Tunisian from that of the Malayan. 

Yet in a still deeper sense there is a unifying element in Islam. Just as 
the sense of uniform novelty gives way to a perception of variety, so 
also one can sense the presence of common foundations, basic themes, 
and reasons for fundamental unity and singleness of purpose running 
as warp and weft in the infinite variety of the cultural patterns of 
Islam. For the allegiance of a devout Moslem is above all else to his 
faith, and only secondarily to his regional interests and to the state. 
The loyalty of a Ghashghai Moslem to his community is stronger than 
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his allegiance to the Shah; and his devotion to the Prophet and to 
Allah is far stronger than his bonds to his tribe and the nation. In 
spite of all differences of background and outlook, in spite of all the 
peculiarities of regional and national life, the Naguib of Egypt and 
the lowly Arab of the desert meet humbly together as equals in their 
common dedication to Allah through the mystical symbolism of the 
Kaaba in Mecca. When the call to prayer is sounded, the Shah of Iran 
prostrates himself on a prayer rug, as the Bedouin does upon the 
sand, in worship to their common God. It is the power of a common 
faith that more than any other emotion unites into one brotherhood the 
otherwise diversified Moslem communities, that provides a deep-rooted 
unity in the particularized cultures, tastes, ambitions, intrigues and 
novelties of the Moslem world. What is this common faith? 

At first the outlines of this faith seem to be deceptively simple—belief 
in Allah and his prophet Mohammed. Say there is no Allah but Allah, 
and that Mohammed is his prophet, and you have fulfilled by definition 
the minimum requirement of faith. However, upon further inspection, 
what seems to be a proclamation of faith turns out to be a mere “decla- 
ration of intention.” For belief in God and the Prophet implies that 
one must walk humbly before Allah and his Messenger, do God’s will, 
obey His commandments, and translate belief into action. And these 
religious precepts are recorded in the Koran, the Mussulman’s holy 
script, and interpreted in the Hadith or tradition in order to give them 
direction in daily life. Among these, a fixed pattern of prayer (Dua), 
the requirement of alms (Khoms), fasting (Sawm), and most important 
of all, the duty of pilgrimage (Hadj), are the most binding obligations 
of all Moslems. Some of the details of these precepts may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Dua, or prayer, is a formal ritual exercised at five specified times. 
These are at dawn, noon, before sunset, after sunset, after dark. Each 
prayer is preceded by ablutions of purity which include the washing 
of hands, face, foreheads, feet and ankles. In the absence of water the 
believer may use sand or dust. At the time of prayer the worshiper faces 
the ghibla or direction of prayer which is Mecca. In most of the 
mosques this direction is indicated by a niche in the wall. No matter 
what his language or dialect, the believer always utters his prayer in 
Arabic and is, as a rule, without knowledge of its meaning. Each phase 
of the prayer is accompanied by specified genuflections and prostrations, 
standing, bending, sitting. 

2. Khoms, or fifth, is an obligatory offering to the poor. At first this 
offering was not only obligatory but definite in amount. But today, 
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even though the offering is obligatory, the amount is left more or less 
to the generosity and discretion of the giver. 

3. The Mohammedan calendar has a year of 12 lunar months. There 
are 354 to 355 days in the year. In each century the months rotate three 
times through the solar year. The month of Ramathan, which is the 
month of fasting, naturally falls therefore during various seasons of 
the year, and the faithful have to endure a longer fasting (Sawm) day 
in summer than in winter. However, the month of Ramathan is not 
only to be one of fasting but of prayer and devotion as well. 

4. The most important duty of every Moslem is a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This pilgrimage is perhaps the most ambitious undertaking of 
every faithful Mohammedan, in terms of distance, expense, but above 
all the exacting requirements of the Hadj once the holy city is reached. 
Since this duty illustrates more than any other precept the unifying 
element of the faith, it seems desirable to describe what the pilgrim 
undergoes upon reaching Mecca. The center of the rite is the Kaaba, 
which is a windowless room—a cubical structure about 40 feet in dimen- 
sion. The Black Stone, which is one of the objects of devotion, is built 
into the southeast corner in a silver mounting. The whole structure is 
covered with black brocade, embroidered in gold with texts from the 
Koran. The Well of Zamzam is near the Black Stone. Zamzam is sup- 
posed to be the well that Joseph showed to Hagar when Ishmael was 
dying in the wilderness from thirst. Another object of devotion within 
the Kaaba is the Magham Ibrahim, or the stone upon which Abraham 
stood, according to Moslem tradition, when he built the Kaaba. 

The inside of the Kaaba is washed twice a year in a sacred ceremony. 
The keeper of the Kaaba, who claims he is a descendant of the keepers 
of the place who assumed this responsibility even before the advent of 
Islam, opens the Kaaba for general washing at an appointed time. 
Believers from every nation and race who happen to be in Mecca 
gather in the courtyard in front of the Babalmorad, the Door of Hope, 
the entrance to Kaaba. The Keeper, ceremoniously holding the key on 
a green silk cushion, walks toward the holy place, followed by a number 
of intimates. A ladder is then brought and placed before the door, 
which is quite a distance from the floor of the Kaaba. After Kissing the 
threshold of the shrine and rubbing his eyes on it, the keeper opens the 
Door of Needs. A number of carefully selected followers then mount 
the ladder and enter the Kaaba. 

Upon entering the temple, each person, performs two genuflections 
of thanksgiving, facing in turn each inside wall of the temple. Proceed- 
ing from right to left, the walls and the shrines are then washed with 
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zamzam water brought in buckets by special assistants. Brooms or 
brushes made from palm leaves are used in the washing. As the turbid 
water accumulates in the hollow marble of the threshold it is dis- 
tributed among the faithful in cups. These devout people wait pa- 
tiently in front of the door for a few drops of water to rub into their 
faces. During the washing of the temple pieces of aloes wood burn in 
a censer placed on a table between the two columns. When the washing 
is completed, the palm leaves used in the ceremony are cut up and 
divided among the people outside. The key keeper then returns, and 
the Door of Hope is locked ceremoniously for another six months. 

When the pilgrim reaches Mecca he hires a guide who knows the 
city. Sometimes the very poor have to find their way as best they can 
during the rather complicated religious rites. Two ceremonies are 
obligatory for every Moslem reaching Mecca. One is called Umrah, the 
other Hadj. 

Umrah is the less important of the two rites. It may be performed at 
any time during the year. When the worshippers reach the boundaries 
of the holy place or haram, a specified area which surrounds Mecca, 
they lay aside their ordinary clothes and wear a garb of two pieces, one 
hung around the loins and the other thrown over the shoulders. This 
garb is called Ihram. From here the pilgrims walk to the front of the 
Kaaba shouting as they go, “Labbaik, labbaik,” which means, “at Thy 
service, O God, at Thy service O God.” Seven times the pilgrim goes 
around the holy house kissing or touching the corner where the Black 
Stone is placed each time he reaches it in his circuit. Not far from 
Kaaba are two elevations called Safa and Merwa which are separated 
by a valley. The pilgrims’ next course is to run from Safa to Merwa, 
back and forth, a total of seven times altogether with the course finally 
ending at Safa. This done, the rite of Umrah is accomplished, and the 
pilgrims prepare for the major rite of Hadj. 

One big difference between the two ceremonies is that Hadj may be 
exercised only during the prescribed. month of Zu'lhijjah, or the 
month of Hadj. This ceremony begins very much like the Umrah on 
the holy ground outside of Mecca. The pilgrims as usual, wear the garb 
of two pieces, and during the ceremony they are not permitted to cut 
their hair or shave, or to associate with women. On the afternoon of 
the eighth day of the month they go to Arafat, a hilly area a short 
distance from the holy ground on the road to Taif. There the pilgrims 
camp and spend a night in devotion. On the afternoon of the ninth 
day of the month they gather together and shout the holy phrase, 
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“labbaik,” and recite texts from the pilgrim’s manual. At sunset they 
run back toward a halting place called Mudalifa on the way back to 
Mecca. At Mudalifa they pray and spend the night in meditation in 
the open. Before sunrise they meet in front of the mosque, and after 
sunrise they run to the next spot called Mina. There, each pilgrim 
throws seven stones on a large pile of stones at the end of the valley. 
These stones are supposed to hit the devil. Then an animal is 
slaughtered and its meat given to the pilgrims or shared with the poor. 
The pilgrims next dash from Mina to Mecca, make the circuit of the 
Kaaba, and run between Safa and Merwa, as they did in the rite of 
Umrah. The ceremony is thus completed. The garbs are then laid 
aside, and the pilgrims are shaved. 

After the end of the ceremonies the pilgrims return to Mina, where 
they spend another day or two with no other duties to perform, save 
throwing a stone each day on the devil’s pile. Upon returning home, 
those who have made this strenuous pilgrimage are called Hadji by 
their fellow faithfuls, which means the pilgrim. 

It should be mentioned also that Mohammedans are not permitted to 
drink and gamble. Polygamy is allowed by the faith, four wives to a 
free Moslem and two to a slave, and as many female slaves as can be 
provided for adequately. Children born to a slave wife share equally 
in the father’s inheritance, and the mother of a slave child becomes a 
free woman after the husband’s death. 

In this brief article it would be impossible to discuss the Islamic 
faith in greater detail, or to explain basic differences between the two 
main Islamic sects—the Shiah and the Sunni. Nor is it possible to do 
more than mention some of the many Islamic sects that have flourished 
in the past. Suffice it to say that Islam, like Christianity, was divided 
early by schisms. Among the sects that arose were the puritanical- 
democratic Kharijites, the anti-damnation Murki’ites, the absolute 
pre-determinist Gabrites, the free-willist Jadarites, and later such sects 
as the Alawis, Shaikhites, Ismailites, Hassanites, and most recently the 
Babis and the Bahais.*° 

w Nakosteen, Mehdi. Religions of Iran. Charles Mapes Publishing Co., Denver, 
1937. Lecture IV on Shiah Mohammedanism of Iran, and Lecture VI on Islamic or 
Sufi Mysticism of Iran, would constitute supplementary readings on phases of Islamic 
faith. George Foot Moore's History of Religions, Vol II (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1913-19) contains a scholarly discussion of the Mohammedan faith. The 
English translation of the Koran by Marmaduke Pickthall, The Meaning of the 
Glorious Koran (New York: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1953) 


is a good and readable translation, though it contains explanatory material at the 
beginning of each Surah or chapter which is colored. f 
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ISLAMIC SOCIETY 


The heterogeneous character of Islamic culture has already been 
noted. Life in Yeman which has centuries of fixed political, economic, 
and religious patterns, and is isolated from and little influenced by the 
outside world, is in sharp contrast to life in modern Turkey. To be sure, 
certain common elements—similarities in diet, music, social graces, 
etiquette and hospitality—are evident almost everywhere in the Moslem 
world. But even a brief survey of political and economic institutions 
education, and psychological factors reveal many great differences 
among Islamic peoples. 


Political Institutions 


In the Islamic world there are many forms of government—absolute 
monarchies, limited constitutional monarchies, sultanates, sheikhdoms, 
and republics. Saudi Arabia is an absolute monarchy with the country 
split into the two kingdoms of Najd and Hijaz. The country is 
governed by the religious civic laws of Islam, administered by religious 
courts. Yeman is a patriarchal absolute monarchy. Iraq is a constitu- 
tional monarchy with a bicameral legislature. Senators are approved by 
the crown, and deputies are elected by secret ballot by the male 
population, one to every 20,000. In Transjordan the legislative power 
is in a bicameral assembly and the king, who appoints members of the 
senate as well as members of the council of ministers. 

Lebanon, Egypt, and Turkey are republics. Lebanon is a parlia- 
mentary republic. The president is elected for a six-year term by an 
absolute majority of the unicameral legislative body. While the presi- 
dent is, as a rule, a Christian, the prime minister is traditionally a 
Moslem. The deputies are elected by universal male suffrage for four- 
year terms. There are 30 Christian and 25 Moslem members. Turkey, 
which was declared a republic in 1923, adopted a democratic constitu- 
tion in 1924, based upon the principle of the sovereignty of the people 
and upon the values of liberty, equality, and justice. The country has 
two main political parties, the Democratic and the Republican People's 
Party. The Grand National Assembly, chosen every four years, elects 
the president of the republic. The premier is chosen by the president 
from the ranks of the party which controls the Assembly. The premier 
forms the cabinet and must have the support of a majority in the Assem- 
bly to carry out his policies. 

Iran is a constitutional monarchy. Deputies are elected for a two- 
year term to the Majlis. In theory, the powers of the king (shah) are 
limited by the constitution. He is the commander of the armed forces, 
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declares war and concludes peace, names and dismisses cabinet minis- 
ters, calls special sessions of the Majlis and confers military rank. He 
also names the prime minister who presents his cabinet for the shah’s 
approval. All cabinet members are Moslems. 


The Economic Structure 

Ways of living in Islamic societies are greatly influenced by geo- 
graphic and economic factors. In the forelands life is pastoral and 
nomadic; in the mountain regions it is transhumance from summer to 
winter; and in the intermediate zones it is urban and settled. 

In both the forelands and mountainous regions, society is mobile 
because of the search for pasture. It is also patriarchal, controlled by 
one man, the Sheikh in Arab societies, or the Khan among the Iranian 
tribes such as the Kurds, Lurs, Gashqais, Bakhtiaries and Shahsavans. 
Each of these tribes is a loose federation whose leader, or khan, is 
hereditary. Other tribal characteristics include strong family relations, 
intermarriage within the group, simple material culture, tribal solidar- 
ity and discipline, masculine superiority and domination, a strict code 
of behavior, suspicion of urban people and culture, and in general a 
spirit of genuine hospitality. 

Urban life is by contrast settled and sophisticated; concerned with 
extensive and intensive material, intellectual, spiritual, and esthetic 
culture; and given to luxury, to political consciousness and to intrigue. 
The cities are the center of trade, both locally and with the outside 
world. They are also the centers of wealth, and the source of new 
ideas, giving rise to conflicting social and moral aims. Above all, they 
are the centers of power. 

Between the settled townsmen and nomadic herdsmen there is a 
fluctuating intermediate group of cultivators—half settled and half 
nomadic—upon whose poorly paid labor the economic life of the urban 
settlers largely depends. 

In economic terms, large segments of Islamic societies still maintain 
feudal or semi-feudal structure. The peasants working for absentee 
landlords as tenant farmers, eke out a bare subsistence. Over three- 
fourths of the people in Islamic societies suffer under this type of 
serfdom. They work with primitive tools and they lack individual 
initiative. This feudal economy is largely responsible for the prev- 
alence of ignorance, illiteracy, poor health and disease among the 
masses. It accounts for the wide economic and cultural gap between the 
worker and the owner. Of course in Turkey, governmental reforms 
and industrial development have already undermined this feudal 
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economy. And in other Islamic countries a general awakening of the 
masses is shaking its foundations. The chief economic problems of the 
Islamic world involve the expansion of industry and the raising of 
standards of living. Several things can contribute to this end: the 
investment of local capital, the tapping of natural resources, the intro- 
duction of modern industrial know-how, the use of advertising to sell 
products in foreign markets, greater emphasis on teaching industrial 
skills, and above all, able and honest leadership. 


The Educational Structure 


In most Islamic countries there is educational change, characterized 
by compulsory education laws, secularization, emphasis on technical 
training, and on the education of women, and efforts to further rural 
enlightenment. In some countries, like Turkey, this reconstruction has 
been both extensive and effective. In other areas, like Yeman and 
Saudi Arabia, it is in its embryonic stage. In most countries the attempt 
to retain native cultures while emulating some features of the Western 
systems (French, British and American) has led to an unintegrated 
“agglomeration of curriculums and methods,” half native and half 
foreign. Caught in the currents of nationalist aspirations and ideals, 
education has become in Islamic countries an instrument for achieving 
many conflicting goals—religious and political indoctrination, cultural 
and social stability, national reform and reconstruction, literacy and 
public enlightenment. 

Whatever the chief aim of education in a given nation may be, ap- 
preciable advances have been made in most Islamic lands during the 
last 25 years in reduction of illiteracy, extension of elementary train- 
ing, preparation of teachers, and the organization of technical schools 
and of programs in adult education. Yet, with relatively few secondary 
schools and fewer colleges and universities, limited library facilities, 
the scarcity, except in the cities, of daily papers and magazines, and 
with illiteracy ranging from 50 to 85 per cent, the need for further 
educational reforms in the Islamic world is great. 


Psychological Structures 


It has been pointed out that Islamic culture bridged the gap between 
pre-Christian civilizations and the modern Western world and thus 
stimulated the cultural revival in the West known as the Renaissance. 
We should now note how the West, revitalized by the fruits of this 
Renaissance, has in turn influenced the social values and institutions 


of the Islamic world in the last three centuries, and particularly during 
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the twentieth century. These political, economic, technological, and 
educational influences have touched not only school curriculums 
and methods, but also values and relationships, social customs and 
manners, the fine arts, sports and entertainment, diet and dress, and to 
a lesser extent the intellectual and spiritual life of the people. 

The very conditions which have given rise to social unrest and 
reconstruction have made Islamic societies vulnerable to external 
intrusion. As imperialism touched these societies, it weakened each 
society which it exploited, and it stimulated the spirit of independence 
and created a zest for social reform. 

To appreciate and understand prevailing political, social, economic, 
religious, educational, and esthetic institutions and practices of Islamic 
societies, one should examine them in the light of the two sources 
which sustain them. One is tradition from within, the other is Western 
civilization from without. The backwardness and sterility, as well as 
the vitality and unrest, which characterize these societies stem in 
large part from the impact of these two social forces. The one finds 
expression in the effort to preserve the past and reject the West; the 
other in the attempt to modify the past and emulate the West. The 
apostles of social conservatism seek no change from within and resist 
influences from without. The advocates of social reconstruction, while 
seeking to free their societies from the backwardness, corruptions, in- 
justices and obsolete practices from within, wish to adapt the social- 
cultural advantages of the West to their regional and national needs. 
They are determined, at the same time, to liberate their people from 
foreign domination. 

The reformist movement which takes the form of a break with the 

ast and of genuine modernization and Westernization is best exempli- 
fied in Turkey under Ataturk, Inanu, and Bayar. They abolished the 
Sultanate and Caliphate, separated church and state, introduced a 
system of civil laws adapted from European legal systems to replace 
the Islamic law, drafted a constitution, encouraged the development 
of political parties, and held free elections. Among other important 
reforms are the adoption of the Latin alphabet, the unveiling of women 
and granting them equal civil rights and opportunities, the abolition 
of polygamy, the adoption of European dress, the secularization of 
education, and the adoption of surnames. Scientific methods of farm- 
ing have been encouraged, transportation and communication have 
been improved, and mosque lands have been confiscated and made 
available for public use. Health programs have led to the improvement 
of public sanitation, to the construction of state, municipal, and pro- 
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vincial hospitals and dispensaries, and to free clinical care for preg- 
nant women. There has been a dramatic reduction of illiteracy, a great 
expansion of technical schools and village institutes, and an increasing 
reliance on newspapers, periodicals and public libraries to further 
public enlightenment. This long list of reforms suggests the great 
changes which have taken place in Turkey since World War I and 
also the extent to which Western social institutions and practices have 
been adapted to meet Turkish needs. 

The repudiation of Western culture and the re-assertion of tradition 
are illustrated in their extreme form by the Wahhabi movement in 
Arabia. The Wahhabis are a puritan sect in Islam founded in Arabia 
in 1745 by Abdel-Wahhab, a merchant and an eminent Oriental 
scholar. Alarmed by the corruptions that prevailed in the Islamic 
world, particularly in the Ottoman world, he set out to purge the 
innovations and errors which crept into the Islamic faith and to restore 
both the observances and the doctrines of the faith “to strict harmony 
with the teachings of the Koran and the Sunna.” It is not surprising 
therefore that the Wahhabi movement today is anti-secular, anti- 
modern, and anti-Western, and that it advocates a return to the pure 
Koranic principles of Islam and a revival of Islamic social institutions. 

This conservative religious-social doctrine has impressed itself upon 
the social life of Islam, particularly the Arab world, through the 
channels of Pan-Islamism, with its most conservative outgrowth the 
Ikhwan-al-Muslemin (Moslem Brotherhood), and Pan-Arabism. The 
latter looks forward and the former backward in maintaining Islamic 
society on solid Islamic foundations. These two movements will be dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. 

Between the reformist and reactionary movements is the middle 
of the road concept of emulating the West in the fields of education 
and technology, but of respecting traditional social habits and prac- 
tices. This concept characterizes to some extent the social unrest and 
reconstruction in such countries as Iran, Egypt, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Here the old and the new tend at times to get in each other’s 
way. Changes have taken place in political institutions, codes of law, 
the status of women, transportation and communication, educational 
practice, theatrical entertainment, commercial enterprise, sanitation 
and medication, and in dress and manners. But in basic intellectual 
and spiritual modes of life much in these societies is still traditional. 
It is comparatively easy to impose by dictation certain features of 
Western life upon a people. But an emulation of Western social 
doctrines and democratic principles that is not based on experiences 
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similar to those which gave rise to these principles in the West may 
lead to a superficial and often meaningless imitation. 

The movements which have been described: (a) reform along West- 
ern patterns, (b) revival of traditional patterns, and (c) various middle 
of the road endeavors have one thing in common. All of them seek com- 
plete liberation from Western politico-economic domination and con- 
trol. This common denominator, better known as nationalism, needs 
to be analyzed briefly in the light of its historic backgrounds. Such an 
analysis is necessary tO determine its influence upon reformist and 
revival movements in general, and upon movements to achieve national 


self-determination in particular. 


SuRGING NATIONALISM IN Mopern ISLAM 
Backgrounds and Manifestations 

The rise of nationalism in Islamic countries particularly in the 
years following World War I, constitutes another bond of unity among 
the followers of Islam. If Islam is the historic faith that has held to- 
gether differentiated cultures with the thread of theocentric universal- 
ism, nationalism seems to be the modern faith which threatens to 
replace that classic universalism with local aspirations and regional 
expressions of self-determination and self-direction. 

Within a century of Mohammed's death (632), the Moslems had 
expanded northward and eastward from the Arabian peninsula to 
conquer Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Persia. To the west they 
had surged over northern Africa and crossed the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Spain and part of southwestern France came under their rule. But this 
vast empire of many races, With its capital at Bagdad, could not long 
be held together under the absolute rule of one man. Gradually the 
governors of outlying provinces asserted their independence—in North 
Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Spain. The Abbassid Caliph of Bagdad fell 
under the influence of a Persian dynasty of emirs from which he was 
finally rescued by the Seljuk Turks. The Seljuk Turks had come from. 
Géntral Asia ‘and adopted Islam. They liberated the caliph from 
Persian domination only to impose their own control which they 
maintained until the Mogul hordes over-ran Mesopotamia and the 
Abbassid caliphate disappeared altogether. 

Though politically divided the Moslem world had religious and 
cultural unity, and commercial and industrial prosperity. The dynamic 
Islamic civilization had reached its peak by the eleventh century. 
Despotic rule and religious orthodoxy were in part responsible for the 
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decline in the spirit of adventure and experiment which had char- 
acterized Islam during its period of most rapid growth." 

In the eleventh century the Moslems were driven out of Sicily, and 
the long wars in Spain began which ended with the surrender of 
Granada in 1492. It was near the close of the eleventh century that the 
pope called upon the people of Western Europe to recover Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. The first crusade began in 1096. About 200 years 
later, in 1291 the last territory held by the Christians in Syria was lost. 
Although the crusades achieved no permanent result as Christian wars 
of conquest, they delayed for two centuries the westward advance of 
the Turks. 

The Ottoman Turks, like the Seljuk Turks, of an earlier period, 
were Asiatic nomads who had become Mohammedans. Late in the 
thirteenth century the Ottoman Turks established themselves in Asia 
Minor, In less than a century they had conquered the Byzantine lands 
in Asia Minor and crossed into Europe. In 1453 Constantinople fell 
to their army, and the Byzantine Empire ceased to exist. Gradually they 
fought their way up the Balkan peninsula until in 1529 they had 
reached the walls of Vienna. At its height this Turko-Moslem empire 
included the Anatolian Peninsula, Syria, Lebanon, Mesopotamia 
(modern Iraq), Palestine (modern Israel), Cyprus, Rhodes (Dodecanese 
Islands), Crete, all of northern Africa from Egypt to Algeria, the 
Balkan states, (Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania), the 
Crimean Peninsula and the Ukraine. With this vast territory went also 
the control of the Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, 
the Sea of Marmara, the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, the Red Sea, and 
the Gulf of Oman, 

Then came the decline. Under a despotism the welfare of the state 
depends on the ability of the ruler. Some sultans were able; more were 
not. Generally speaking the Turks were unable to assimilate and 
organize their conquests. Commerce and local administration were left 
in the hands of subject peoples. Gradually the governors of outlying 
provinces concentrated power in their own hands and ignored the 
wishes of the Sultan in Istanbul. Gradually the European powers— 
Russia, Hapsburg Austria and Hungary, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, 
and England expanded into Moslem lands. Neither the unifying 
emotions of the faith nor the regimenting power of the sword could 
save the Ottoman Empire from the menace of Western imperialism. 


“There is a chronological table of Islamic history, 
listing of important events in non-Moslem lands, 
the Islamic Peoples, p. 525-538. 


which provides a parallel 
in Carl Brockelmann’s History of 
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It was France that taught other powers the technique of penetration 
and conquest: first, economic infiltration and concession, then ter- 
ritorial domination, and finally conquest. This technique succeeded 
in North Africa. The “Concession d’Afrique,” which was founded in 
Algeria and which later developed trade routes to Egypt and Syria, 
gradually brought most of North Africa and the Levant under French 
economic-political-cultural domination. France succeeded in the mili- 
tary occupation of Algiers in 1830. She made Tunisia a French 
protectorate in 1881, occupied Casablanca in 1907, and made Morocco 
a French protectorate in 1912. In the Near East, France penetrated 
Syria in 1860 and soon compelled the Sultan to give autonomy to 
Christian Lebanon and to grant France the right to protect the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Syria. 

Throughout the nineteenth century Great Britain, for reasons of 
trade and in order to protect and stabilize her vast empire, used her 
naval power to dominate the oceans and the important waterways. In 
the Islamic world, from Morocco to India, this meant that the British 
controlled Gibraltar, the Suez Canal (opened 1869), the Dardanelles, 
the Red Sea, the Gulf of Oman, and the Gulf of Iran (Persian Gulf). To 
do so also meant the penetration, occupation, and “protection” of 
territories around these waterways. Even before the opening of the Suez 
Canal Britain had begun the successful penetration of strategic Islamic 
territories by occupying Aden in 1839, and Bab-al-mandab and the Is- 
land of Perin in 1857. The English became powerful in Egypt in 1882 
and the occupation of the Sudan followed. 

While Great Britain was establishing and rendering secure the 
water route to India, Russia during the nineteenth century attempted 
to cut this route at the Dardanelles and the Persian Gulf. To do so 
Russia carried on a series of wars with the Ottoman Empire for the 


` control of the Dardanelles, but failed largely because of British opposi- 


tion. To reach the Persian Gulf, Russia declared war on Iran in 1813 
and in the imposed Treaty of Gulistan acquired the Persian provinces 
of Georgia, Mingrelia, Daghistan, Ganje, Talish, and the ports of 
Daband and Baku. The states of Iravan and Nakhjaba were added in 
the 1828 Treaty of Turkemanchi. The British, too, were interested in 
Iran, and the last quarter of the nineteenth century was marked by 
Anglo-Russian rivalry for concessions, in which both achieved a high 
degree of success. The most important concession, however, was ac- 
quired at the beginning of the twentieth century by William Knox 
d’Arcy. He gained the right to the exploring, refining and exporting of 
oil, natural gas, asphalt and ozocerite throughout Iran—a concession 
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which gradually developed into the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, with 
the British government as chief stockholder.’ 

The occupation and domination of most of the vast Arabic-Islamic 
principalities by France, Italy (Libya in 1911), and Great Britain, and 
the fear of the Russian control of the Dardanelles, led Sultan Abdul 
Hamid of Turkey to turn to Germany for help and to welcome the 
“Drang Nach Osten.” Kaiser Wilhelm II initiated the ultimately un- 
successful German attempts to penetrate the area of the Near and 
Middle East. 

With the liquidation of the Ottoman Empire at the end of World 
War I, Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Arabia, and Egypt were in British 
hands; Syria, Lebanon, and North Africa under French domination; 
and Rhodes (the Dodecanese), and Libya under Italian control. The 
Treaty of Sevres (1920), which gave the vanquished Turks only a small 
part of Anatolia, was greatly modified in 1923 by the Treaty of 
Lausanne. This modification resulted from the vigorous action of the 
Turks themselves. They denounced the treaty, repudiated the sultan 
who had accepted it, and drove into the sea a Greek army which had 
landed at Smyrna to take part in the partition of Anatolia. The failure 
of the French and British to agree on their aims in the Near East 
enabled the Turks to enforce their claims to Istanbul and to have the 
Turkish Republic recognized as an independent state. This amazing 
triumph resulted from the leadership of Mustafa Kemal and the in- 
domitable spirit of the Turks themselves. As soon as their state was 
secure the Kemalists proceeded to reform the government and society. 
The sultan was deposed, Mustafa Kemal was elected president, and a 
new capital established at Ankara. In 1924 the caliphate was abolished 
as a first step to free the people from the absolute control of religion. 
Though the Turks are still Mohammedans they think of themselves 
first as citizens of the Turkish Republic. 

After World War I the Egyptians demanded their independence 
with a determination that Britain could not ignore. The Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Treaty of 1922 declared the protectorate at an end, and recognized 
the reigning khedive as king of Egypt. These concessions did not 
satisfy the independence party, particularly since the British remained 
in the Sudan and thus controlled the upper part of the Nile, and also 
reserved the right to occupy the Suez Canal area with Britis 
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time of need. After World War II the controversy over the status of the 
Sudan became increasingly bitter. When Naguib ousted King Farouk 
he moved vigorously for a settlement of that issue as well as for ousting 
the British from Suez, which has been accomplished recently under 
Nasser’s leadership. An agreement was reached whereby the future of 
the Sudan, whether independent or united with Egypt was to be 
determined by its people. 

The Arab tribes which had welcomed British aid during World War 
I in their efforts to achieve independence from the Ottoman Empire 
had no desire for British domination after the war. Emir Feisal was 
proclaimed King of Iraq in 1921, and the British withdrew their forces 
on condition that their interest in the rich oil fields would be safe- 
guarded. The official mandate was withdrawn in 1930, and Iraq became 
an ally of Britain and in 1932 a member of the League of Nations. 
Nationalist aspirations and progress have been hampered by political 
instability and frequent cabinet changes. 

Jordan, originally part of Syria, was placed under British mandate 
in 1922, and became “independent” a year later under British tutelage. 
The country’s economy is dependent on Britain, and its army, the Arab 
Legion, is subsidized by the British and commanded by an Englishman, 
Glubb Pasha. The country nevertheless has been moving in the direc- 
tion of self-government, especially under the rule of the late King 
Abdullah. 

Syria and Lebanon, with their heterogeneous populations and cul- 
tures, became French mandates in 1922 and remained under French 
control until 1945. The Syrian economy suffered for various reasons. 
The separation of Lebanon made access to the sea more difficult for 
part of the hinterland. Other factors were a decline in the Iraqi transit 
trade, the return of the Mosul oil to Iraq, the influx of 80,000 Arme- 
nians from Turkey, and the emigration of nearly one-fifth of the 
Syrian population. The failure to reach agreement with France on 
independence, though Lebanon had been declared a republic in 1926, 
caused frustration. Nazi intrigue during World War II, and occupation 
by Anglo-French forces in 1941, made Syria increasingly suspicious of 
foreign powers. The United States supported Syria and Lebanon in 
their appeal to the Security Council for the withdrawal of Anglo- 
French forces after World War II. Today the young republics suffer, 
like Iraq, from the lack of strong leadership and well conceived social 
objectives and plans. Moves and countermoves for National self- 
determination also characterize today the areas in North Africa which 
are under French jurisdiction. This unrest is best illustrated today 
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in Morocco, where the Istiqlal or Independence movement has staged 
bloody clashes with French occupation forces since the French deposed 
Sultan Ben Youssef in August 1953 because of his extensive proposed 
reforms. He was replaced by the present puppet, Sultan Ben Arafa. 
(Read: “Morocco” by William Douglas, Look, October 1954, p. 33-37) 

In the Arabian Peninsula only Saudi Arabia and Yemen are moving 
in the direction of modernization and social improvement. Other 
principalities (Muscat, Oman, Qatar, Hadramut, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Trucial Oman, and the Aden Colony and Protectorates) remain as 
British protectorates, somewhat remote from other Arabic and Islamic 
states, as also from the rest of the world. However, the presence of 
oil in this region of the world is bringing new revenues to these areas, 
and with it the promise of social improvement and a gradually higher 
standard of life for the masses. 

Iran, which achieved a degree of modernization under Reza Shah 
Pahlevi during the period from 1924 to World War II, was occupied 
by British-American-Russian forces during the war. The country’s 
social program was interrupted, and the king deposed and exiled. Iran 
remained under Allied occupation until after the termination of the 
war to safeguard the Allied supply route from the Persian Gulf to the 
Russian Caucasus. Soviet Russia backed a revolt in Azerbaijan, the 
northwestern province of Iran, after the war. The situation was 
brought to the attention of the Security Council, and the United States’ 
support of Iran led to a settlement between Teheran and Moscow. The 
dispute over the Anglo-Iranian oil during the regime of Premier 
Razmara, who was assassinated, and its nationalization under Premier 
Mossadegh, who was deposed by Mohammed Reza Shah, left both 
the interrupted program of social improvement and the final fate of 
the nationalized oil at the doorstep of the present government of the 
Shah and Premier Mohammed Zahedi.** Although Zahedi’s government 
has resolved the oil dispute under a new nationalized formula, the 
initiation of needed social reforms still lies ahead. 


Problems and Prospects 


This brief sketch of the politico-economic domination of Islamic 
countries by Western powers during the declining years of the Otto- 
man Empire and in the period after World War I suggests the extent of 
foreign interference and the resulting fragmentation and frustration. It 
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also suggests the rise of a will to achieve self-determination and self- 
direction. This will has manifested itself in two seemingly opposite 
directions: regional nationalisms, on one hand, and various pan-isms, 
such as Pan-Islamism and Pan-Arabism, on the other. Both tendencies, 
however, are products of one basic sentiment, namely the will to 
eliminate foreign exploitation and intrusion in whatever form it may 
exist. 

Each Islamic nation or principality is primarily interested in setting 
its own house in order, and in liberating its own nationals from 
foreign interference. Whether the tendency at a given time in a given 
country is nationalist or universalist, depends largely on which of the 
two formulas at a given time promises more in furtherance of regional 
interests and aspirations. A glance at the two most important pan-isms 
of the Islamic world shows this observation to be in general true. 

One plan to save Islamic territories from Western domination em- 
bodied in the concept of Pan-Islamism, was conceived by Jamal-ad- 
Din-al-Afghani (1838-1897). He claimed that under the garb of progress 
Western Christian powers were carrying on a crusade against Islam, 
and that this aggression could be checked only by a united Islamic 
front combating the Christian West. Impressed by Jamala-ad-Din’s 
doctrines of Pan-Islamism, Abdul Hamid, the Ottoman Sultan, made 
a great effort after his visit with the Moslem leader in 1882 to rally the 
Moslem world to check the Western politico-economic advance. He 
hoped through this bold effort to reunite the “tottering provinces of his 
empire,” and declare himself the undisputed Caliph of all Islam. 
Indian Moslems surrounded by a Hindu majority welcomed the idea. 
The majority of Arabs, however, held that the Caliph should be 
descended from the house of Qoraysh, and therefore resented a non- 
Arab posing as the Caliph of Islam. Nor did the Shiites, who accept 
the religious leadership of the Iman—a descendant of Ali—respond 
favorably. At best the concept of Pan-Islamism aroused more sentiment 
than organized action. Congresses, to be sure, were held at Salonika 
in 1911, at Cairo and Mecca in 1926, and in 1931 in Jerusalem. At 
these meetings Islamic religious leaders met and carried on heated 
discussions. The Pan-Islamic movement aroused Moslems to a better 
understanding of their common plight. It also led to such practical 
efforts in behalf of Islamic communities as the organization of the 
Young Men’s Moslem Association in Cairo in 1927, and the building 
of the Hijaz railway for the use of pilgrims to Mecca. 

Another universalist concept has been that of Pan-Arabism. It has 
appealed to Arabs, and particularly Syrians, as well as to foreign 
powers, mainly Great Britain, who have seen in it an instrument 
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against Soviet penetration of the Islamic countries of the Middle and 
Near East. The concept was given theoretical form by Amin Rihani 
and George Antonius, both Syrians. They suggested two federations 
of Arab states, one comprising the “green zone” or the northern coun- 
tries, and the other the Arab peninsula. If a Pan-Arabic empire incor- 
porating all Arabs was not possible, and if the idea of two Arab 
federations was impracticable, there was at least the possibility, they 
argued, of a Pan-Arab union to include Arabia, Syria, Palestine and 
Iraq. Today with the state of Israel a reality, with King Abdullah 
assassinated and his dream of a greater Jordan shattered, with Syrian, 
Lebanese, and Iraqi nationalisms in full swing, even this limited 
concept of Pan-Arabism is not likely to be achieved. 

The League of Arab States is a drastic modification of the concept 
of Pan-Arabism. Its aims were agreed on at a conference of Arab 
leaders held in Cairo in 1945: “Co-operation among member states, 
particularly in matters of culture, trade and communication, and [the 
settlement of] . . . questions of passports and nationality among 1ts 
members.” Representatives from Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq were present. The League is a flexible organi- 
zation which allows its members to withdraw at will and to sign 
treaties with foreign powers. The influence of the League so far has 
been to stimulate, and support the sovereignty of weaker Arab states, 
particularly the North African states (Libya has been granted nation- 
hood by the U.N.), rather than to move the Arab states beyond the de- 
sire for separate nationhood to favor a Pan-Arab Federation. 

In spite of one language, though with many dialects; one faith, 
though with many sects; and a common desire for complete emancipa- 
tion from foreign intrusion, though with different regional manifesta- 
tions; the obstacles to Pan-Arabism are many. Among them are (a) geo- 
graphic diversification, (b) racial and ethnical heterogeneity, (c) nation- 
alism and regionalism, (d) regional socio-economic peculiarities, (e) 
tribal isolationism and individualism, (f) lack of well formulated 
ideology acceptable to Arab leaders in various regions, (g) lack of 
organization, (h) lack of leadership, (i) unfavorable reaction to central 
authority, (j) the tendency of each Arab state to act alone to achieve 
self-determination, (k) the prevailing semi-feudal character of Arab 
states, and (l) the vast economic and value differences between the 
desert and urban Arab.™* 

1 Steiner, M. J. Inside Pan-Arabia. Chicago: Packard & Co., Hendricks House, 1947. 
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i In the final analysis, the desire for self-determination, expressing 
itself passionately in surging nationalisms all over Islam, has proved 
stronger than Islamic universalism. The Turks, for example, who were 
the first to accept and promote Pan-Islamism as a way of saving them- 
selves from Western domination, were also the first to discard the 
concept in favor of Turkish nationalism. The Turks found that the 
Turanianism and the religious concept of Pan- 
eeded to unite heterogeneous peoples and 
cultures under the banner of a revived Ottoman empire. In the na- 
tionalism of the great Ataturk they found the formula which led to the 
establishment of an enlightened and powerful republic. 

If universalist movements have failed to bring unity of purpose and 
plan to the Islamic world, they have intensified the fires of regional- 


national aspirations. They have fostered anti-colonialism and anti- 
imperialism directed agains in the North African states of 


t the French 

Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, as well as in Syria and Lebanon; 
against the British in Egypt, Jraq, other Arab states of the Near East, 
Iran, and Afghanistan; and against Soviet Russia in Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan and other Islamic lands. In almost every Islamic country 
universalist concepts and sentiments have been translated into regional 
organizations, parties, and sects which adapt the general theme to local 
need. For example, the French North African states, comprising the 
Maghrib Moslems, the 


racial doctrine of Pan- 
Islam lacked the appeal n 


United Maghrib and the Algerian Moslem 
Party have attempted to achieve Pan-Islamism on a local basis. These 
widespread movements, in trl} have been overshadowed by local 
ttiovements süd as the Iahi (reformist) movēřent i Algerin, me 
Nationalist Moroccan action in Morocco, the Destour ane Danena i 
Reform Party in Tunisia, and the Morocco Unity, the Moorish Na- 
tional Party and the Bureau de Defense Nationaliste in: Spanisti 
Morocco, Similar lists could be made for Iraq, Syria, Iran, Egypt, and 

the Islamic countries is to seek 


other Moslem countries. The trend in a 
national self-determination through local action rather than through 


union or federation. Even the Sa’adabad Pact of 1937, which was 
designed to link Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey for united 
political action, is now almost forgotten despite the struggles which 
have taken place in member states. , 

The following statements, then, summarize what has been said about 
surging nationalisms and social reconstruction 1n the Islamic World: 
(a) All the Moslem countries have figured in the imperialist colonial 

of the Western powers (including Russia). (b) In 


plans of one or more er d 
all areas the masses of Islam are rising out of feudalism and demanding 
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a measure of economic self-determination. (c) The two World Wars 
have made clear to these peoples the strategic importance of their 
lands—geographic location, resources (particularly oil), routes of trans- 
portation and communication, as. the particular case may be. (d) The 
conflict between the Western powers and Russia has given each country 
bargaining advantages in demanding further rights to self-determina- 
tion. (e) In most areas (Turkey excluded) Communist propaganda and 
underground activities have fomented unrest and confusion, and have 
served to intensify mistrust of Western powers among intellectuals and 
masses alike. (f) In many areas Western technology and democracy 
have contributed to a passion for a change and reconstruction, egy 
Afghanistan under Amanollah, in Iran under Reza Shah, in Turkey 
under Kemal Ataturk, in Arabia under Ibn Saud, and in Egypt under 
Naguib and Nasser. (g) Successful reforms in Turkey and Pakistan en- 
couraged many other Islamic countries to emulate these reforms and 
adapt them to local needs and traditions, (h) In all regions democratic 
principles inherent in Islam have encouraged religiously inspired op- 
position to local feudal domination and political oppression. (i) Finally, 
in all regions there is the hope that the United States, with her tradi- 
tion of supporting the self-determination of nations, and her great 
€conomic-military strength, will take a firm stand in support of free- 
dom in the Islamic world, and thus neutralize both the political and 
€conomic interference of other Western powers, and the threat of 
Soviet ideological infiltration and political penetration. 

The United States should make increased and more systematic efforts 
to make America better known and understood in the Islamic world. 
The United States should avoid activities which tend to identify her 
in Islamic eyes with nineteenth century imperialism and twentieth 
century exploitation. If the United States will display before the 
Islamic populations of the world the courage of her convictions, they 
will draw new courage from this example and tend to follow it. 

The reader of this chapter must remember that this brief sketch of 
Islamic culture and Islamic nationalism merely touches on certain 
selected areas which need further investigation to be understood well. 
But this statement does not imply that Islamic history and culture 
should be studied apart from the history and culture of other peoples. 
The local and common problems and hopes of the Islamic countries 
are in the last analysis tied up with the problems and hopes of all 
nations; the resolving of difficulties in this area of the world depends 
on the solution of social problems everywhere; the struggles of Islamic 
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people for freedom and a better life are ultimately a phase of the 
general struggle of mankind to achieve the same goals. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Africa 


Section One: Resources and Change 


Donatp R. PETTERSON 
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HE MODERN history of sub-Saharan Africa begins in the fifteenth 
"Pena with the explorations of the courageous Portuguese navi- 
gators who worked their way along the African coast line in their quest 
for an all-water route to tap the riches of the Orient. For more than 
two centuries, however, outside contact with the continent was limited 
primarily to small European trading stations which were established 
along the coasts aptly known as the “white man’s grave.” Not until the 
eighteenth century was there any significant penetration of Africa and 
then it was only in the temperate and subtropical margins of the con- 
tinent, Little was known of the interior of Africa and, despite the 
efforts of numerous intrepid explorers and the political partitioning 
of Africa which occurred during the nineteenth century, Africa was 
still referred to as the “Dark Continent” at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. During the last half century, Africa has emerged as the 
world’s major source of an impressive list of vegetable and mineral raw 
materials important to the economies of the industrialized nations of 
the world. In spite of its endowment of certain much sought after raw 
materials, Africa in general is not a wealthy or prosperous area nor is 
a significant proportion of African raw material production utilized in 
internal industry. Africa is one of the great underdeveloped territories 
in the world and a large proportion of its inhabitants live in poverty, 
ignorance, and disease at bare subsistence levels. 

The background of Africa as an underdeveloped area is a reflection 
of many environmental, political, social, and economic factors which 
have presented barriers to the development and utilization of African 
resources. Contemporary Africa is often characterized as a “continent 
in crisis” wherein economic, political and social changes are rapidly 
taking place. Many of the inherent problems of the continent have yet 
to be overcome effectively before it will be possible to raise the general 
levels of production and consumption. In order to anticipate and to 
guide constructively thé future of Africa, it is necessary to understand 
those factors which have been historically effective in retarding de- 
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velopment, as well as the components of the present scene and some 
of the changes which are now taking place within the continent. 
Africa, with an area of 11,529,480 square miles, is the second largest 
continent in the world. Because of marked contrasts in its physical, 
economic, political and cultural features, the application of broad 
generalizations to this continent tends to give an inaccurate picture. 
‘Awareness of the heterogeneity of conditions in Africa is one of the 
first keys to understanding the continent and its problems, many of 
which are highly localized. Africa extends latitudinally for about 5000 
miles from Cape Bon on the north to Cape Guardafui on the south. 


The surface of Africa, which includes lowlands, high plateaus and 


rugged mountains, extends to a maximum elevation of 19,324 feet 


above sea level on the peak of Mt. Kilimanjaro. Within these broad 
Jatitudinal and altitudinal limits is found a wide variety of climatic 
conditions ranging from tropical rainforests and tropical deserts to 
temperate areas and permanently snow-capped mountain peaks. The 
wide range of vegetation and soils found within the continent coincides 
primarily with the different climatic regions. The differing environ- 
mental conditions in Africa have stimulated variegated economic and 
cultural responses among the some 200 million people who inhabit the 
continent. Local economies vary from primitive subsistence production 

production and integrated market 


to highly developed industrial 1 
economies. In addition to the numerous indigenous peoples who com- 


prise by far the greatest proportion of the population, the population 
composition also includes relatively large numbers of Europeans and 
Asians, Settlements vary from tiny villages composed of a circle of 
mud huts to large modern urban centers wherein are found all of the 
amenities of cities in other parts of the world. The political picture in 
Africa, where there is a total of almost 50 separate political entities, 
is equally complex. Africa is the last great stronghold of colonialism 
in the modern world and six European powers exercise varying degrees 
and types of authority over a large proportion of the total land area. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BACKGROUND 


A basic step to understanding many of the major problems within 
contemporary Africa is a knowledge of the environmental conditions 
in the continent. Several of the environmental factors have played an 
extremely important historical role in retarding the extent of economic 
development within Africa. Environmental conditions have also in- 


d distribution of economic development in the 


fluenced the nature an r 
continent and have posed many problems which have not been over- 
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come by the introduction and application of European technical skill 
and capital. Included among the most important environmental factors’ 
which have served to hinder African development are isolation and 
inaccessibity, enervating climates, the prevalence of diseases, generally 
infertile and easily eroded soils, lack of adequate water supplies, and 
the uneven distribution of mineral resources as well as a deficient 
supply of the heat and power minerals. 

One of the principal reasons for the scantiness of information about 
Africa, a condition which persisted as late as the end of the nineteenth 
century, was the inaccessibility of the continent. Not only has the con- 
tinental shoreline been isolated from the mainstreams of world traffic 
by its inaccessibility, but the coastal lowlands themselves are in large 
measure inhospitable. Furthermore, the interior of the continent has 
been isolated from the coastal fringes by physical barriers which impede 
penetration. 

Although the northern coast of Africa is close to southern Europe, 
insuring easy access between these two areas, the major portion of 
Africa is cut off from North Africa by the great barrier of the Sahara 
Desert. Access to the coast of sub-Saharan Africa, which is one of the 
smoothest coastlines in the world, has been hindered by the lack of 
natural harbors. Heavy and dangerous surf, fringing sandbars, and fog 
have also increased the inaccessibility of the African coast. Most of the 
ports which have been developed in Africa have required extensive 
and expensive man-made improvements in order to provide safe 
anchorages. 

A large proportion of the narrow coastal lowlands of sub-Saharan 
Africa lies within the regions of wet equatorial climates. Widespread 
disease as well as the undesirability of the climates per se have been 
important historically in discouraging outside contacts. The dense 
vegetation in much of the coastal lowlands of intertropical Africa has 
been a barrier to the development of landward communications and 
transportation between the points of outside contact which have been 
established. Large stretches of the southwestern and eastern coasts of 
Africa are barren and uninviting deserts. 

Inland penetration has been hindered by the steep escarpment fring- 
ing much of the central tableland which composes the interior of the 
continent. ‘There are no rivers in Africa which afford easy avenues of 
penetration to the interior, such as the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
Rivers in North America or the Amazon River in South America. The 
Congo, one of the mightiest rivers in the world, is navigable by ocean- 

going vessels for only 92 miles from its mouth. At that point the 
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first rapids, caused by the descent of the river from the interior plateau, 
Shallow water in the deltas of other streams 
ivers has limited their usefulness as 
The marked fluctuation of stream 
nd dry seasons of the steppe 
s limited the usefulness of 
d Zambezi for purposes 


interfere with navigation. 
such as the Niger and Zambezi R 
means of reaching the interior. 
depths produced by the alternately wet a 
and savanna climates of the interior, ha 
such rivers as the Niger, Orange, Gambia an 
of transportation. 

In terms of actual distance, 
far from the great industrial cent 
and northwestern Europe. The iso 
production and consumption areas of the world has, 
tended to limit export production from Africa to commodities which 
by virtue of their high value in relation to weight and bulk justify 
high transportation costs. 

Many of the problems of contemporary Africa are associated directly 
or indirectly with the climatic features of the continent. Africa, which 
extends almost equal distances to the north and to the south of the 
equator, has a larger proportion of its area within the tropics than any 
other continent. Moderate temperatures are found only where the 
altitude modifies the temperatures, and in the extreme north and 
south of the continent. In addition to generally high temperatures, 
another significant feature of the climates of Africa is the insufficiency 
of rainfall over much of the continent. Almost one-fifth of the total 
area of the continent is classified as desert. In addition to the desert 
regions, there are large arid areas where the rainfall is too meager or 
too unreliable to permit the development of unirrigated sedentary 
cultivation. 


With the exception of eastern Africa, the climatic regions roughly 


duplicate each other in both a northward and a southward progression 
he climatic conditions are hot 


from the equator. Near the equator t 
and humid throughout the year and the conditions gradually become 
drier in poleward directions from the equator. The vegetation and 
soils of Africa correspond roughly to the different climatic regions. In 
general, the soils of Africa are relatively infertile and easily eroded. 
Although several products of the natural vegetation have been ex- 
ploited commercially, the predominant role of the natural vegetation 
has been as a hindrance to economic development. The separate 
climate-vegetation-soil regions pose distinctive problems and have 
stimulated or enabled different forms of human adaptations. 

The monotonous equatorial climate of the Congo Basin and the 


sub-Saharan Africa is situated relatively 
ers of northeastern North America 
lation by distance from the major 
in many instances, 
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Guinea Coast is characterized by high temperatures, high rainfall, and 
high humidity throughout the year. The equatorial climate is generally 
unhealthful as the constant heat and humidity provide optimum con- 
ditions for the development of diseases and insect pests. The tropical 
rainforest of the equatorial region is difficult to penetrate, and even 
today the rivers in this part of Africa constitute the chief arteries of 
trade and transportation. The tropical rainforest is composed of many 
species of hardwoods, some of them very valuable commercially. Un- 
fortunately these tropical hardwoods are not found in pure stands 
as are the softwoods of temperate forests. This fact has made it difficult 
to develop any large-scale lumbering industry. Wild rubber has long 
been a relatively important resource extracted from the tropical rain- 
forest. Although the tropical lateritic soils of the equatorial region are 
relatively infertile and easily leached, most of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of this region are cultivators. The most common solution to the 
problem of tilling soils which rapidly erode and decrease in fertility 
under continuous cultivation is the practice of shifting cultivation. 
There also are found some primitive hunting and fishing societies. 

The tropical savannas which form a transition between the wettest 
and the drier areas of Africa are adjacent to the region of equatorial 
climates. Temperatures are high throughout the year in the tropical 
savanna, but the climate is alternately wet during the season of high 
sun and dry during the period of low sun. The vegetation, a combina- 
tion of trees and tall grasses, reflects these conditions. In the savannas 
there is a relatively lower rate of soil leaching and therefore a higher 
soil fertility than in the equatorial region. Both agricultural and 
pastoral activities are found among the people of the savannas, 
although the distribution of cattle is restricted by the prevalence of the 
tsetse fly. 

The tropical steppe climates found on the poleward edges of the 
tropical savannas and again on the poleward margins of the deserts, 
are similar to the tropical savannas in that temperatures are high 
throughout the year and the rainfall is confined to the season of high 
sun. However, the season of rainfall is shorter and the amount of total 
annual rainfall less than in the savannas. The sparse rainfall of the 
steppes is relatively ineffective because of the high rate of evaporation 
during its occurrence. Because of the unreliability of the rainfall the 
development of unirrigated agriculture is precarious. The predomi- 
nant form of vegetation is short grasses and acacia trees, and the princi- 
pal commercial resource of the natural vegetation is the gum arabic 
collected from the acacia trees. The majority of the inhabitants of the 
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steppe areas are nomads or semi-nomads who keep goats, sheep and 
camels as the principal forms of livestock. 

The principal desert area of Africa is the Sahara, which extends 
over a thousand miles from north to south and across the widest portion 
of the continent. There is practically no rainfall in this tremendous 
area which is under the dry skies of the subtropical high pressure cell. 
Vegetation, agriculture, and sedentary population of the Sahara Desert 
are restricted primarily to the scattered oases where there are per- 
manent supplies of underground water. Another important but smaller 
desert, the Namib, is found along the southern part of the west coast. 
The extreme aridity in this coastal area is largely caused by the cold 
offshore waters. The moisture bearing capacity of winds passing from 
cold water to relatively warmer land increases and for that reason there 
is a corresponding lack of precipitation. Although the Kalahari region 
in the southwestern interior of Africa is commonly referred to as a 
desert, this is a misnomer. 

Subtropical areas are found on the northern and southern extremi- 
ties of Africa. On the southeastern coast of Africa there is a region of 
humid subtropical climate. Along the northern coast and in a small 
corner of southwestern Africa around Capetown, a Mediterranean 
climate prevails; the summers are hot and dry, and the cool winters 
are the season of precipitation. The Mediterranean areas of Africa are 
European settlement, and traditional agricul- 
tural patterns of the Mediterranean areas of Europe have been in 
some measure transferred there. Viticulture and wheat cultivation are 
important aspects of local production in both the Cape region and 
North Africa. 

In the higher portions of intertropical Africa, found primarily in 
art of the continent, temperatures are modified by the 
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foot rise in elevation. Although the amount of rainfall in the high- 


land areas varies with the exposure to rainbearing winds as well as 
with the altitude, the rainfall is relatively effective because of the lower 
evaporation rate. The vegetation of the highland areas reflects local 
climatic conditions. In several of the areas which were formed by 
volcanic activity, the soils are extremely fertile. The most extensive 
European settlements in intertropical Africa are in the highlands of 
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on Europeans, the fact remains that the widespread and virulent 
diseases of the African tropics have made it difficult for Europeans to 
become “acclimatized.” Sleeping sickness, malaria, yellow fever and 
dysentery, to mention but a few, are endemic in large areas of Africa. 
Although effective measures have been developed for controlling the 
spread of many of the diseases, the application of these measures in- 
volves tremendous expense as well as the problem of educating the 
‘indigenous population to see the desirability of such measures. 

The African continent is endowed with many valuable mineral 
resources which have become increasingly important to the industrial 
economies of North America and Europe, and it is probable that 
many hitherto unknown mineral deposits will be discovered. At the 
present time Africa is the world’s major source of an impressive list 
of minerals—columbium, diamonds, uranium, cobalt, chromium, and 
gold. Other important minerals produced in Africa include significant 
quantities of phosphates, manganese, tin, copper, vanadium, asbestos, 
iron, tungsten, radium, aluminum, lead, zinc, platinum, and mica. 
Because of such factors as inaccessibility, lack of capital and inade- 
quate transportation facilities a number of the known mineral deposits 
are not exploited. 

Due to the uneven distribution of the valuable mineral deposits, the 
development of mining has not brought equal prosperity and indus- 
trial development to all parts of the continent. The principal mining 
areas are located in the Union of South Africa, Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Belgian Congo, and other important mining areas are found 
in Southern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria. 
The second richest copper reserves in the world are in the Copper Belt 
of Northern Rhodesia and the Katanga copper deposits of the Belgian 
Congo. Most of the world’s cobalt comes from the Copper Belt-Katanga 
mine fields. Most of the African gold is produced in the Witwatersrand 
of the Union of South Africa. The discovery in 1885 of this gold-bear- 
ing reef which is approximately 50 miles long marks the beginning of 
the modern economic development of the Union. Although the gold- 
bearing ore is relatively low-grade, its uniformity throughout and the 
supply of cheap labor have made it worth developing on a large scale. 

The development of mining has given impetus to economic develop- 
ment in Africa. Most of the African mineral production is exported 
in relatively crude form. Apart from the basic processing of the mineral 
raw materials, mineral production in Africa has not, with the excep- 
tion of the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, led to any 
large-scale internal industrialization. The presence and exploitation 
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of mineral deposits, however, have been responsible for the construc- 
tion of many of the African railroads. The exploitation of African 
minerals has also drawn large amounts of foreign capital into the 
continent. Aside from its effect on balancing trade, the development 
of mining has had a relatively localized influence upon raising the 
general levels of living. 

Africa is relatively deficient in the heat and power minerals which 
are necessary for industrial development. Estimates place the coal 
reserves of Africa at less than four per cent of the world’s total. The 
coal reserves and coal production of sub-Saharan Africa are located 
primarily in the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Belgian 
Congo, Nigeria, and Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). Most of 
the coal is low quality and reserves of high-grade coking coal are 
conspicuously deficient. Petroleum resources in sub-Saharan Africa 
with its ancient crystalline core, are negligible. 

About 40 per cent of the world’s water-power potential exists in 
Africa, but hydroelectric power is relatively undeveloped. The water- 
power reserves are unevenly distributed and about two-thirds of the 
potential power resources are located in the Belgian Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa. Although several of the development 
schemes in Africa include plans for hydroelectric power sites, many 
difficulties stand in the way of the development of water power. These 
difficulties include the distance of the potential water-power sites 
from the centers of consumption and the problem of effectively trans- 
mitting the electricity to these population centers; the large initial 
capital expenditure necessary to develop water power; and the marked 
fluctuations in stream levels, reflecting the seasonal rainfall of the areas 
through which many of the streams flow. All the factors make it un- 


economic to harness such streams. 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


Before the mid-nineteenth century, European political influence 
and penetration in intertropical Africa were limited. Numerous trad- 
ing posts had been established by different European powers, but these 
were confined to the coastal areas. Explorers, missionaries, and a few 
traders were the only Europeans who had visited the interior, and only 
in southern Africa was there any significant degree of European pene- 
tration. The first permanent European settlement in sub-Saharan 
Africa was founded by the Dutch East India Company in 1652. This 
settlement at Capetown was established for the purpose of making 
fresh food and water available to ships on the long all-water route to 
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Asia. Following the British acquisition of Capetown in 1814, many of 
the Dutch settlers (Boers) trekked northward toward the Limpopo 
River and ultimately formed the independent states of the Transvaal 
Republic and the Orange Free State. 

Several factors contributed to the political penetration and parti- 
tioning of Africa by European powers which took place in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Although the lucrative slave trade had 
been abolished earlier in the century, on-the-spot enforcement was 
necessary to prevent illegal trading. During the nineteenth century 
the newly developed industrial interests in Europe began to look to 
Africa as a source of raw materials as well as a potential market. Stra- 
tegic considerations involving the defense of the vital shipping routes 
which linked Europe and Southeastern Asia, both via the Suez Canal 
(completed in 1869), and the Red Sea, and around the southern end of 
the continent, were also important reasons for the political penetration 
of Africa. By 1914 various forms of European control had been at least 
nominally established over the entire continent except for Abyssinia, 
Liberia and the Union of South Africa. France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and Portugal had all established terri- 
torial claims in Africa by the beginning of World War I. 

Despite political changes which have taken place since 1914, Africa 
remains the world’s greatest stronghold of colonialism. The former 
German colonies, mandated to other European countries after World 
War I, were placed under the trusteeship system of the United Nations 
following World War II. Libya, Egypt, and Eritrea have been added 
to the list of independent territories since 1914, and it is likely that the 
Gold Coast, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Nigeria will soon become 
independent. A growing political awareness and attendant rising tide 
of nationalism is today sweeping across much of Africa. 

The European political penetration of Africa has created not only 
a complex political pattern, but also many problems, several of which 
have served to retard economic development. In many cases arbitrary 
political boundaries have cut across ethnic entities. Bitter disputes have 
arisen over water rights in Africa, a land of acute water shortages. 
Several territories are completely landlocked, and problems have 
arisen regarding transit rights to ocean outlets across territories con- 
trolled by another European power. For the most part each of the 
African territories has a separate governmental organization. The gov- 
ernments in the different territories have assumed varying degrees of 
responsibility for the collection and compilation of statistical data 
which are generally on widely divergent bases. The policies of various 
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European powers are markedly different in their approach to the people 
under their domination. 


HuMAN BACKGROUND 

Although there are no accurate population statistics for Africa, cur- 
rent estimates place the number of African inhabitants at about 200 
million. This means that about eight per cent of the world’s total 
population is living in about 23 per cent of the world’s total land 
area. The density of population for the African continent as a whole 
is relatively low, about 17 people per square mile. The relatively sparse 
population has given rise to serious labor shortages in the regions of 
higher economic development. At the same time, however, the growing 
pressure of population on the limited arable land is becoming increas- 
ingly acute. 

Because the African population is not evenly distributed, there are 
vast empty areas and also small areas where the population density is 
as high as 1000 people per square mile. The distribution of population 
is closely associated with the environmental conditions. The large 
empty areas are regions where inhospitable physical conditions, e.g. 
the desert areas, prevent the establishment of human settlement on a 
permanent basis. On the other hand one of the densest concentrations 
of population in the world is found in the oasis of the Sahara Desert 
along the lower Nile River. Sparse populations are characteristic of 
the steppe areas which fringe the deserts, where the unreliability of 
the meager rainfall affords at best a precarious basis for large perma- 
nent settlement. The introduction and application of technology and 
capital can, in certain favored places, change the present distribution 
of population by increasing the carrying capacity of the land. Current 
development schemes, such as the draining of the Okovango Swamp 
area in Bechuanaland and the construction of such water conserva- 
ion projects as in the Gezira of the Anglo-Egyptian 
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llions of acres of hitherto unproductive and 


Sudan, are reclaiming mi 


relatively uninhabitable land. 
Although urbanization is taking place in Africa as the result of 


European influence and penetration, the most characteristic type of 
settlement is in the form of small tribal and sometimes family units. 
Of the four African cities with a population of over 500,000, only one— 
g—is located in sub-Saharan Africa. Johannesburg, with a 
population of just under 1 million, is the second largest city in the 
entire continent. A modern city in the fullest sense of the word, 
Johannesburg does not owe its development to the creative force of 
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the native peoples. The evolution of Johannesburg is an outgrowth 
of European economic influence and is closely connected with the 
exploitation of the Witwatersrand gold reef. A number of settlements 
in sub-Saharan Africa have a population of over 100,000. Most of these 
urban concentrations are seaports or administrative centers, and reflect 
to a large degree European economic development or a stimulation 
by forces which are not inherent within the African continent or its 
indigenous peoples. Regardless of the origin of the forces which have 
led to urbanization, however, the majority of the city and town people 
are native Africans. The migration of the Africans to the unfamiliar 
cultural patterns of the cities has had many serious repercussions and 
has led to the disintegration of many cultural patterns and values. 
Three notable relatively primitive and primarily native-developed 
urban concentrations are: Ibadan, 400,000, and Kano, 90,000, both in 
Nigeria; and Omdurman, 120,000, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

A number of different racial groups with widely varied culture 
patterns inhabit the African continent. The Negroid peoples occupy 
most of the land south of the equator, an area equal to about one-third 
of the continent. The Bantus, numbering well over 50 million, are 
the most numerous Negroid people. They speak wide variations of a 
common language, and there are marked local differences in the 
culture patterns of the different tribes. Bantu economies include both 
agricultural and pastoral activities, Among some tribes cattle are the 
basis of wealth and the principal medium of exchange. The Guinea 
Negroes, noted for their very dark skins, live Mainly in West Africa 
and are primarily cultivators. To the east there has been racial inter- 
mixture between the Negroid peoples and the pastoral Hamitic peoples 
which has given rise to such tribes as the Dinka of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Also included among the Negroid peoples are three primitive 
groups: the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the Pygmies. The Bushmen 
are nomadic hunters confined primarily to the Kalahari Basin in the 
southern part of Africa. The Hottentots, found in southwestern Africa, 
are nomadic pastoralists. The economy of the Pygmies is dependent 
upon the products of the tropical rainforest of the Congo Basin where 
they live. The Hamites and Semites (Arabs) are non-Negroid peoples 
found throughout Northern Africa. 

About 5 million Europeans live in Africa. The largest group, about 
2,500,000, in sub-Saharan Africa is found in the Union of South Africa. 
About 320,000 Europeans are living in East and Central Africa, pri- 
marily in Southern Rhodesia and in the highlands of Kenya. There 
are only about 80,000 Europeans in West Africa. Many smaller groups 
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of Europeans are located in the ports or administrative, missionary 
and mining centers of the interior of the Belgian Congo, Angola, and 
Mozambique. 

European influence is far greater, however, than might be inferred 
from the ratio of Europeans to indigenous people. Europeans have 
introduced into Africa transportation facilities, modern housing, and 
industrial and agricultural machinery and techniques; European 
capital has been largely responsible for the development of African 
mineral wealth. European accomplishments in Africa, however, have 
not always been beneficial to the Africans, In many areas the Euro- 
peans have pre-empted the most desirable land. The need for labor in 
the European developed industries, particularly mining, has con- 
tributed to the destruction of tribal life. Many preblems have resulted 
when the detribalized natives have migrated to the towns. Bitter racial 
conflicts and rivalries have resulted from the presence of Europeans 
in Africa and from the policies which they have imposed. The Euro- 
pean domination represents the imposition of authority by relatively 
small numbers of whites over vastly greater numbers of native peoples. 
Native uprisings and riots have occurred in all parts of the continent 
in protest against the European domination. The activities of the Mau 
Mau in Kenya have seriously threatened the security as well as the 
future status of the European settlers in that colony. The extreme 
apartheid policy of the Union of South Africa is likely to have serious 
repercussions in the not too distant future. 

About 50,000 Asians who live primarily in eastern and southern 
Africa, add to the complexity of the population pattern of the con- 
tinent. Friction has developed between the Asian and African com- 
munities as well as between the Asian and European communities. 


Economic BACKGROUND 


The continent of Africa is very undeveloped economically. The 
levels of production and consumption are generally low as is the 
annual income per capita. The vast majority of the people of Africa 
are engaged in subsistence agriculture as a part of small tribal or 
village economies. The interaction of many environmental, social, 
and political factors has served to retard internally stimulated evolu- 
tion to higher forms of economic development. Subsistence agriculture 
as an economic base, however, is gradually evolving into more complex, 
integrated, and efficient forms of production and consumption as a 
result of contact with and the demands of the commercial and indus- 
trial economies of other parts of the world. Within sub-Saharan Africa, 
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only the Union of South Africa enjoys a generally high level of eco- 
nomic development, which places it in a category by itself. Elsewhere a 
few scattered economically developed areas are found in Southern 
Rhodesia, the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia, the Katanga area of 
the Belgian Congo, and isolated spots in West and East Africa, Com- 
mercial agricultural production constitutes the economic base in only 
a few areas. Most of the development to higher levels of economy has 
been in conjunction with the development of mineral production. In 
practically every case the commercial agricultural production and 
mineral production have been made possible only through the applica- 
tion of European capital and European technical skill. The agricul- 
tural and mineral raw materials produced are generally destined for 
export, and most of them are exported in relatively crude form. Trans- 
portation and port facilities have been developed in response to the 
need for handling the export of mineral and agricultural commodities, 
Aside from the simple processing of crude raw materials before their 
exportation, agricultural and mineral production has not as yet brought 
about any large-scale concomitant industrial development. 

Africa is the world’s major source of several agricultural commodi- 
ties which include pyrethrum, sisal, palm oil, and cacao. Other impor- 
tant commercial crops include cotton, coffee, peanuts (ground nuts), 
tobacco, and tea. In spite of these agricultural products for which 
Africa is well-known, commercial agriculture is not highly developed 
and the major portion of commercial agriculture is in the hands of 
relatively few producers, most of whom are Europeans. Nevertheless 
agriculture is the chief occupation of about three-fourths of the total 
population. The most common agricultural production is in the hands 
of a large number of native small-scale producers in the form of sub- 
sistence production. 

The primitive subsistence agriculture in which the great majority of 
African natives are engaged includes both cultivation and animal hus- 
bandry. Important crops which are grown by native farmers for local 
consumption include yams, corn, and cassava. Within intertropical 
Africa, the distribution of cultivation is more widespread as the prev- 
alence of the tsetse fly has significantly limited the distribution of 
cattle. Native subsistence agriculture includes 
economies of the desert fringe, the cattle raisin 
steppes and savannas, 


the nomadic herding 
g of the East African 
the primitive hunting and fishing economies of 
the Congo and Kalahari Basins, the primitive shifting cultivation of 
the tropical rainforest, and the primitive sedentary agriculture of the 


tropical savannas. The different primitive economies are directly or 
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indirectly related to the environmental conditions, the most important 
of which seem to be not enough water or too much water. 

The common practice of shifting cultivation has evolved as an adap- 
tation to generally infertile and easily leached and eroded soils. The 
growing population and resultant increased pressure on the restricted 
arable land resources makes it imperative to evolve new and more effec- 
tive measures for maintaining the soil fertility which will permit the 
development of more permanent local agriculture. Most of the African 
cultivation is done by very primitive means and the levels of produc- 
tion are low. Although the levels of production need to be raised, the 
simple techniques of the African cultivators represent in many cases 
the best soil conservation measures. The transfer of traditional North 
American mechanized agricultural methods to Africa in an effort to 
increase production, in many cases would serve only to increase the 
problem of soil erosion. Thus the introduction of such “more efficient” 
methods might actually have the effect of keeping agricultural produc- 
tion low. The ill-fated Ground Nut Scheme of East Africa which 
involved the expenditure of large amounts of money, is a classic 
example of an attempt to increase production by the introduction and 
cultivation of a cash crop by mechanized methods without first making 
a thorough study of the local environmental conditions and their 
implications. 

The traditional native subsistence agriculture is changing in many 
areas as a result of the influence of European markets and production 
methods. Commercial agriculture is becoming increasingly important 
to native cultivators. Government fostered agricultural research and 
cooperative societies have aided the indigenous cultivators to develop 
cash crops. In areas such as the mineral-producing regions of the 
Belgian Congo, a wide variety of food crops is grown commercially to 
supply the demands of the urban population. In certain other areas 
the cultivation of commercial crops destined primarily for export is in 
the hands of native producers. Commercial cotton production in the 
Gezira of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is native-controlled and operated 
and provides the Sudan with its principal basis of foreign exchange. 
Cotton production in Uganda, cacao production in the Gold Coast and 
Ivory Coast, ground nuts in Senegal and Nigeria, and palm oil in 
Nigeria, are other examples of native-controlled commercial agricul- 
tural production. Overspecialization in the native commercial agri- 
culture has frequently led to serious consequences. 

In areas of permanent European settlement such as the Union of 
South Africa and the “White Highlands” of Kenya, European agricul- 
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tural production is relatively diversified and gauged to supply domestic 
demands. In addition several important crops are grown primarily for 
export on European-owned plantations. European commercial crop 
specialization includes pyrethrum, coffee, and tea in highland areas 
of eastern Africa, and coconuts, sisal, and sugar cane in the tropical 
coastal lowlands of such areas as Mozambique. 

Industrial development in Africa is limited. Many tribes have primi- 
tive craft specialties which are fashioned for a largely local trade, The 
most common types of industry include establishments for the ele- 
mental processing of mineral and agricultural raw materials. Within 
sub-Saharan Africa, secondary industries on a significant scale are con- 
fined primarily to the Union of South Africa and, to a lesser extent 
Southern Rhodesia. The African continent accounts for less than three 
per cent of the world’s total production of iron ore and coal, the basic 
raw materials of heavy industry. Known reserves of coking coal in the 
continent are small, and the only sizeable steel center of sub-Saharan 
Africa is located in the Union of South Africa. In most cases the devel- 
opment of secondary industry has followed the development of min- 
ing. The modern industrial development of the Union of South Africa 
did not begin until after 1885 when gold was discovered in the Wit- 
watersrand, The future development of heavy industry depends in part 
on power supplies, which are limited at present, and many problems 
face the development and utilization of the tremendous water-power 
potential in Africa. 

Inadequate transportation facilities in sub-Saharan Africa are a 
gauge of present economic development and in many cases constitute a 
barrier to further economic development. Railroad construction in 
areas of rugged terrain has proved difficult as well as expensive. Many 
of the ports of Africa have railway connections with the interior, but 
frequently the main producing hinterland of these railroads is in a 
territory controlled by a different country than the one which built 
the railroad and controls the seaport. The traffic generating centers 
are separated by long distances, and the railroads of any length, almost 
without exception, pass across long stretches of relatively barren and 
unproductive territory. This factor has made the maintenance of rail- 
roads extremely expensive. Many of the principal traffic generating 
centers of sub-Saharan Africa are located deep in the interior of Africa 
and their present development has been dependent in large part upon 
scheduled rail transportation to the coastal outlets. Since interior areas 
and their production are isolated from world markets by distance as 
well as by the expense of overland transportation, the goods trans- 
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ported on the railroads must be relatively valuable in relation to their 
weight and bulk. 

European capital and technical skill are essential to the future devel- 
opment of Africa. For the application of capital and technology to be 
effective, Europeans must have a thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of local factors and of the actual and implied problems created by 
them. To the extent that antagonisms between Europeans and native 
peoples make cooperation difficult, the welfare of both groups will 


suffer. 
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ECAUSE of their own history Americans have always been deeply 
B interested in subject peoples, especially at the moment when the 
first ideas of self-rule and independence begin to stir in their conscious- 
ness. But the United States is also trying to assess the strategic place of 
the African continent in the great international crisis in which it is 
involved. It is very easy to see that American access to Africa would be 
an absolutely vital step in the offensive or defensive deployment of 
American power in another world war. American power has lost stra- 
tegic access to Asia as a result of the rise of Russia, the hostility of 
China and the neutralism of India. Our ability to maintain a firm foot- 
hold in Western Europe is an open question. Great Britain almost lost 
control of the Mediterranean in the Jast war. In another war the 
security of the Mediterranean is far from certain. Because of its geo- 
graphical relationship to the highways of the Mediterranean, to the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and to the oil fields of the Middle East, 
Africa would become an immediate part of the global front line in 
the event of war. If the influence of the West continues to deteriorate 
in Egypt and the Arab areas generally, it is obvious that East Africa in 
particular would be an indispensable staging area. 

The emergence of Africa into greater strategic prominence is the 
direct consequence of the British withdrawal from India. Because of 
this withdrawal there is today something like a power vacuum in the 
Indian Ocean and the Middle East. When Portugal’s power began to 
flag in the beginning of the seventeenth century the Dutch filled the 
gap left by the Portuguese. In the next two centuries Great Britain 
filled the gap left by declining Dutch power in the East and Spanish 
power in the West. The fruits of eighteenth century wars against 
France extended the strategic and territorial power of the British 
throughout the world. Even as late as 1918 the 
assigned substantial control to the victorious coloni 

But in 1945 the logic established throughout several centuries could 
no longer be applied. Two world wars had so reduced the wealth and 
power of France, Breat Britain and their satellites that they could no 
longer assume a competent responsibility for the defense, government 


mandate system 
al powers, 
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and financing of their empires. Their empires began to collapse. 
Neither of the two principal victors, Soviet Russia and the United 
States, sought to become full political heirs to the empires of the 
Netherlands, Great Britain and France. This fact is so important that 


it must be explained. 
Tue UNITED STATES, RUSSIA, AND IMPERIAL EXPANSION 


Both Russia and the United States have a deep-seated historical objec- 
tion to the traditional colonial systems. The Marxist-Leninist analysis 
savagely repudiates Western imperialism. Russia in any event deeply 
resented the strategic barriers which she accused the imperial powers 
of building around her frontiers. The United States was violently born 
of a quarrel with the mother country and has made the American 
Revolution the foundation of its historical explanation. There has 
always been an implicit ideological alliance between Russia and the 
United States against the colonial systems of the modern world. 
Neither was seriously disposed to exploit the outcome of the war and 
become in the traditional sense possessed of extensive colonial terri- 
tories. Within the context of its national history and traditions each 
was in fact disposed to applaud the efforts of colonial peoples to loose 


their bonds with the metropolitan powers. 
Although neither Russia nor the United States became colonial 


powers in the traditional sense after World War II they did each try, 
Russia first, the United States more tardily, to enter into the power 
vacuum left by the waning strength and prestige of Western Europe. 
Russia is pressing heavily upon a line sweeping roughly from the west- 
ern Baltic by way of its satellites to the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. 
Since 1947 the United States has struggled to keep Russia from break- 
ing through that line into the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 
Through the Truman Doctrine the United States took over some of 
Great Britain’s strategic responsibilities in the Mediterranean. In one 
sense it may be true to say that the United States followed the logic of 
past history by taking over a large part of the costly and dangerous 
function of maintaining and fortifying the major lines of communica- 
tion and defense. This has been done without the advantage of actual 
territorial ownership and political control. 

For different reasons Russia, the United States and India keep the 
attention of the world continuously fixed upon colonial and racial 
problems. Only in a narrow juridical and conventional sense can it be 
maintained that Africa’s political and racial issues are purely domestic. 
Anticolonialism in India, anti-West propaganda behind the Iron Cur- 
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tain, and traditional American sympathy with subject peoples, co- 
operate to give an international character to the friction and quarrels 
of Africa. World sentiment will no longer lightly condone the use of 
major force against colonial or quasi-colonial peoples. This itself is a 
part of the revolution which is following the decline of the colonial 
powers. The trend of the modern world is towards emancipation. 
Human relations are the stuff of today’s history. 

All of this sounds as if the United States has an African policy. If we 
mean by policy a consistent body of convictions and aims concerning 
Africa, then the United States has no African policy. Many of the 
policy statements that have been made read like exercises in double 
talk. Critics of the United States, Marxist or not, seize upon them as 
proof of American hypocrisy. The truth is that America’s African 
policy is split down the middle by a stubborn and troublesome con- 
tradiction between strategic and humanitarian interests. 

American history has, let us repeat, taken a deep set against the 
subordination of colonial peoples to a distant metropolitan power. 
Yet the metropolitan powers, together with their colonies and fortified 
places, are the first of America’s allies. As a people we have not fully 
faced up to the contradictions in which these separate interests involve 
us. The political and historical ideal of independence for subject 
peoples, and the strategic goal of dependable bases and safe lines of 
communication, dwell together in American foreign policy like two 
unwedded persons who hope that the outside world will not too closely 
observe their intimacy, nor the pretenses which necessarily result. 

The racial tensions of Africa and the dilemma of America’s African 
policies are grist for the Russian propaganda mill. The Soviet press is 
very attentive to Africa. In Russian eyes the Mau Mau in East Africa, 
the Cholo riots in Nyasa; and, passive resistance in South Africa, are 
all clear signs of the uprising prophesied by Lenin against the capital- 
ist imperial powers. 

There is, of course, communist influence in Africa. There are a few 
agents, and a number of publications which take their cue from anti- 
West propaganda. Communist concepts and techniques have seeped 
into the consciousness of African leaders whose minds have been pre- 
pared by their own resentment against Europeans. It is well-known 
that efforts are being made to reach the 7 or 8 thousand African stu- 
dents in British and continental universities. 

It is silly and dangerous to make too much of communist influence in 
Africa. The most unwise thing we can do is to relate the unrest of the 
modern world to communism, and then stop as if we had the whole 
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explanation. Whatever takes our attention away from the true indig- 
enous causes of unrest is an injustice to ourselves and an invitation to 
wrong conclusions and stupid action. By the same token it is worth 
remarking that it is just as unwise to assume that the Europeans and 
their governments have a record of oppression and exploitation, unre- 
lieved by any achievement in the native interest. The truth, of course, 
is that all of the most exciting and rewarding developments in Africa, 
even those of which the sole beneficiary is the native population, are 
the fruit of the brain, the conscience and the imagination of the 
Europeans. History has done a grave injustice to the colonial effort of 
Spain. It must not do a similar injustice to Europe's role in Africa. 
It is too simple to say that African natives are restless because they are 
oppressed. Africa has been going to school with the West, with its 
jndustrialism and its political thought. There is a story of a young 
Nigerian who enrolled at the famous London School of Economics in 
the days when Harold Laski and others of his persuasion were assail- 
ing the capitalist system and all of its works, After a term or two an 
acquaintance asked him how he was getting on. “Oh, famously,” he 
replied, “I have learned what my grievances are.” There is restlessness 
because there is enlightenment. Men see opportunities to which they 
were blind in their primitive state, and reach after them because of the 
discernment the West has taught them. The French Revolution took 
place not because life at the end of the eighteenth century became 
intolerable, but because men became impatient to seize the legacy 
which the Enlightenment and the Industrial Revolution were making 
available. The urge to independence, the ambition to learn, the pas- 
for human dignity, are the gifts of civilization. That they are 


sion 
ring does not mean that civili- 


acquired and expressed in pain and suffe 
zation is tyranny. 
POLITICAL CHANGES 

Africa is headed toward great political changes. Will the changes 
come fast? Will they come peacefully? In what form will they come? 
There is unrest practically everywhere. In the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
it takes the form of a demand for a greater measure of self-government. 
In Kenya it has broken out in the Mau Mau episode. There have been 
riots in Nyasaland. In the Union of South Africa there have been riots 
and a grim passive resistance campaign against discriminatory laws. 
That unrest is usually merely local in character or can often be quelled 
cannot upset the conclusion that the trend of events is inexorably 
towards adjustment of relations between the native population and its 
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European rulers. The Mau Mau rebellion affords one of the best illus- 
trations of this fact. 

The Mau Mau movement has won an important victory. It is true 
that the Mau Mau did not drive the Kenya settlers into the sea. In a 
military sense they were badly beaten. Yet the endurance and the 
defiance of the Kikuyu terrorists were a measure of their sense of 
grievance, and drew attention to the social and economic distress which 
was the root cause of the outbreak. In spite of their military defeat the 
Mau Mau have raised native problems, even beyond the boundaries of 
Kenya itself, to a new level of urgency. Kenya Europeans are sober in 
the recognition that the condition of their native subjects is their 
major responsibility. There is a widespread expectation, especially 
amongst loyal Kikuyu tribesmen, that something will be done to 
alleviate their economic distress. If the talk in Kenya of a “new deal” 
is carried out with any resoluteness at all, it means that the European 
community and their government must find the resources needed for 
the roads, resettlement, water conservation, land improvement, educa- 
tion, which are the minimum requirements for an improvement of the 
native standard of living. 

There is a deeper meaning in the Mau Mau episode that is little 
understood. The hand of Mau Mau was raised against Europeans 
without discrimination. A missionary or a liberal friend of the native 
interest was as likely to be murdered as an unfriendly settler. Few 
phenomena are more worthy of close attention than this total repudia- 
tion of the white man, this refusal to accept the idea of cooperation or 
compromise, this return to racist and primitive violence. For over 
100 years it has been an axiom of British colonial policy that through 
the generations the natives of Africa would slowly rise in the scale of 
civilization to share in its benefits. It was assumed that the liberal 
would strike an alliance with the emergent African, and that together 
they would ultimately establish conditions favorable to a generous 
and dignified cooperation within a single society. Today liberalism is 
becoming discredited in the eyes of the emergent African who feels 
that its promises have been endlessly deferred and its assurances be- 
trayed by discrimination and a white monopoly of Africa's favors. 

In actual fact and in real life the breakdown of an earlier sense of 
community between educated native leaders is very plain to see in the 
Union of South Africa today. Many native leaders openly express their 
loss of faith in the patient process of education, negotiation and com- 
promise. In its stead has come a hard racial animosity, and a belief 
that the white man will only yield when compelled by force. Moderate 
native leaders complain that they risk losing their own native follow- 
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ing by consorting too closely with even the friendliest whites. It would 
be a gross exaggeration to say that the divorcement between white and 
black is complete or even very far advanced. Yet it is true to say that 
in more than one of the territories inhabited by Europeans the natives 
are learning that they have power which they can use. In the Copper 
Belt there already exist native trade unions that have conducted suc- 
cessful strikes. In areas as far apart as Johannesburg and Nairobi there 
are indications that native leaders are beginning to see that they can 
wage a damaging cold war against European economic life through 
boycotts, surreptitious sabotage, and short jabbing wildcat strikes. 
There was a spectacular and successful boycott in Johannesburg in 
1947 against buses because the company had raised the fares. In 1953 
there was a sudden boycott of buses in Nairobi, of Asian restaurants 
and of cigarette purchases. Which force will most greatly influence the 
course of events? Violence? Economics? Politics? 

There are hints that the natives, especially in industrial areas, are 
discovering the vulnerability of European economic and industrial 
rm of European enterprise that is not 


enterprise. There is hardly a fo 
vitally dependent upon native labor. One of the greatest forces work- 


ing to the advantage of the native is the need of the European for his 
services. From north of the equator all the way down to the Union of 
South Africa there is a serious and growing labor shortage. The mining 
companies developing the new Orange Free State gold fields are 
desperately in need of a greater labor force. Every European immi- 
grant, every new appropriation for a railroad, every dollar invested in 
a new mining venture, make the shortage more critical. In spite of 
artificial and arbitrary barriers the pressure is mounting against low 
ne color bar. The need for their labor places important 


wages and th 
he hands of the native population. 


weapons in t 4 : 
It is possible to discern three major political test cases in Africa 


south of the Sahara. The first test case is the young experiment in self- 
government in the Gold Coast. The second is the experiment in multi- 
racial cooperation in the new Central African Federation. The third 
is the experiment in enforced political subordination and social segre- 
gation now being conducted by the Nationalist government in South 


Africa. 

tin Self-Government 

es closer than any other political area in Africa 
population. It has no alien group of Euro- 
midst, competing for land and political 
ucceed anywhere in Africa it has the 


An Experimen 

The Gold Coast com 
to having a homogeneous pi 
peans or Indians settled in its 
power. If self-government can s 
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best chance in the Gold Coast. How good is the chance? In America 
self-government and independence came at the end of a long period 
of training and growth within the British Empire. This training and 
growth produced more than politicians and polemicists. Self-govern- 
ment was viable in 1783 because by that time the Thirteen Colonies 
possessed a body of men experienced in diverse fields. In addition to 
politicians it had bankers and preachers, teachers and merchants, suc- 
cessful farmers and skilled craftsmen, lawyers and civil servants, editors 
and authors. Though the new nation did not yet have the great and 
varied body of skills of England or France it had them in sufficient 
degree to meet the burden of self-rule. 

This is just a special way of saying that self-government has a better 
chance of success if it is undertaken in a society in which modern skills 
and literacy are reasonably present, and that has moved beyond a 
primitive simplicity in its economy. These generalizations can be re- 
peated and refined in a number of ways. To maintain itself and grow, 
a self-governing society must be productive enough to generate its own 
capital, or be held in sufficient confidence in order to attract capital 
from abroad. In this country we must generate between 4 and 5 thou- 
sand dollars of new capital to guarantee our present standard of living 
to each addition to our population through birth or immigration. In 
Africa a few hard and stubborn facts must be faced, Africa is poor, 
very poor. That the greatest gold, diamond and uranium mines of the 
world are in Africa does not significantly modify this statement. Right 
now most of Africa south of the Sahara is not rich or productive 
enough to give all of its indigenous population anything approaching 
a Western standard of living, not even on the lowest levels of the 
Spanish or Greek peasantry. Outside the few industrialized centers 
Africa generates new capital in utterly insignificant amounts. Being 
predominantly agrarian African economy has all the well-known char- 
acteristics of backward agrarian communities. Diet is poor; the inci- 
dence of disease is high; life expectancy is low. The effective working 
life of a man may be as low as 15 or 20 years. The influence of the West 
imposes cash needs for taxes and consumer goods that weigh dispro- 
portionately upon the ability of the population to produce or to earn. 
In Kenya an annual cash income equivalent to $60 is very unusual. 
Government revenues of $10 per annum per capita of the native popu- 
Jation would be remarkably high in most African territories. A rural 
family does well if it can feed itself. A country’s standard of living 
rises when the supply of goods and services rises more rapidly than the 
population. The ratio between population and production is normally 
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avorable that the African cannot begin to generate the capital 
to finance the costs of an adequate diet, proper shelter, sufficient medi- 
cal and educational services, not to speak of the roads and communi- 
cations which are the first of all African needs. Contrary to “scientific” 
Marxist analysis ideas and institutions are ahead of the technological 
and material equipment of society. This is a root cause of the modern 


dilemma. ag 
Successful self-government as we understand it in the West depends 
petence. It must also be able to rely 


upon more than skills and com 
upon a safe modicum of the more important civic virtues. Amongst 


these are a respect for the rule of law, financial and fiscal probity, and 
a decent freedom from corruption. It was only through the centuries 
that Europe and ‘America have learned how essential these are for 


the stability of the state. 

In British colonial policy there has for more than 100 years been an 
almost instinctive ability to recognize the moment when it was no 
longer wise to defer grants of self government {to the colonies of the 
Empire. Such grants almost always coincided with the stage in the de- 
velopment of the colony when it had enough stability in its finances, 
enough political experience, and a sufficiently diversified economic and 
social pattern to carry the burden of autonomy. 

In Africa the demands for an increased local autonomy are arising 
ahead of the implicit time schedule which British colonial experience 

of repeating the statement that the 


has followed. This is another way iting atem 
sum of skills experience and modern social virtues is still markedly 


less than was considered safe and reliable in earlier grants of autonomy. 
Political aspirations in Africa are consistent with modern forces so 
powerful that thoughtful men throughout the West know that dis- 
criminating cooperation is the highest wisdom. What it does mean is 


that such experiments as have begun on the Gold Coast urgently re- 
quire the maintenan¢ se liaison with the democratic West. 


For an indefinite time to come Africa must continue to import the 


a i . ern existence, tangible i A 
multiple ingredients for moder $ = ith: sg intangible, 
derstanding Western world. Far more than Asia, Africa 


must depend upon the import of tools, institutions and ideas in order 
to make any Pros! in the modern world. In this America must 


playa substantial role. 
An Example of M ulti-Racial Gooperation 

The second test C3% is the Central African Federation. Unlike the 
Gold Coast it does not have @ homogeneous population. It has what is 


so unf 


ress at all 
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today called a multi-racial society, which means principally that it 
contains a compact, self-conscious body of European settlers who are 
permanently established in the area. On paper and in the minds of its 
really enthusiastic supporters, Central African Federation between 
Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia purports to 
initiate an effort to associate natives and Europeans in the government 
of the Federation, and to set in train developments which in the indefi- 
nite future will give equality to civilized men of both races. Because 
it does not give self-government to the natives nor an exclusive political 
and economic predominance to the whites it can be roughly said to lie 
as a political experiment between the Gold Coast and the Union of 
South Africa. 

Some of the severest problems of Africa are caused by the existence, 
side by side, of unassimilable racial and economic groups, European, 
native, Indian. Schemes of self-government or federation which do not 
make allowances for these differences have at present no chance of 
approval or success. 

When the first Europeans came to Africa they found no great fused 
cultural systems that held people together over a wide area. Africa 
has always been poor and powerless. The political and cultural empti- 
ness of the African past is the key to any understanding of its problems. 
Africa is as incapable of generating her own Renaissance as we have 
already seen that she is incapable of generating the capital needed to 
finance for all its people the lowest standard of living that could be 
called modern. 

In the cultural poverty and historical emptiness of Africa there is, 
however, some potential advantage. There are no ancient and deep 
philosophic and religious contradictions such as divide India from 
China, or the Mediterranean shore of North Africa and the Levant 
from the neighboring European shore. Africa has its hates, of course, 
but they are local and tribal. New political and cultural combinations 
in Africa are entirely possible. That is why federation movements make 
sense. 

It has become well-known that an important body of opinion in 
Great Britain which at first considered Central African Federation un- 
wise or premature finally threw its support behind Federation in the 
hope that it might be a buffer against the political and economic doc- 
trines of the present regime in the Union of South Africa. Both South- 
ern Rhodesia and Kenya have a solid concentration of self-conscious 
white settlers who are determined to maintain a strong political and 
economic position in the land of their adoption. The South African 
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policy of unquestioned white domination is followed by all with inter- 
est, by some with frank sympathy and approval. Many of the natives 
who stubbornly resisted federation to the bitter end did so in the 
conviction that federation actually increased the chances that, in spite 
of the announced program of multi-racial cooperation, a rigid rule 
of white over black will ultimately be established. Most native leaders 
are openly distrustful of federation. Their fear is that the economic 
improvements promised by federation will mean more European immi- 
grants, more overcrowding and less land for the natives, more taxes, 
more pressure to leave their inefficient land to work for the white man, 
without any really substantial improvement in their political and 


economic status. 
In various forms South African “apartheid” has already entered the 


politics of the Central African Federation. The percentage of voters 
in Southern Rhodesia against Federation was not far short of 40 per 
cent. That the first electoral campaign endorsed the new constitution 
will not prevent native policy from being the central political issue of 


the new state. 


Political Subordination and Social Segregation 

The third test case is taking place in the Union of South Africa. It 
is a resolute effort to maintain the political and economic ascendancy 
of the European population over a non-European population approxi- 
mately four times as large. If the so-called policy of “apartheid” and 
racial ascendancy can be successfully maintained for half or even a 
quarter of a century it will undoubtedly influence the course of events 
in the Central African Federation and Kenya. Its collapse, if violent, 
would shake the African continent. If it were slowly ground down to 
failure and frustration by its own contradictions and inequities it 
ak unrest into the affairs of much of the rest of the world. 
tory are blessedly varied, new com- 
be produced to give all of South 
ptable place in the future. 
dismiss the contention that 


would le 
Finally, since the patterns of his 
promises and formulas may yet 
Africa’s 12 million human beings an acce, 

These few comments should suffice to k 1 
the racial problems of any society like the Union of South Africa are 
domestic in character, and therefore from no outside power or institu- 


tion. This may be true or defensible on juridical grounds. On historical 
grounds it is not. The greatest problems of our age are not economic 
or political or even military. They are human. A tide is rising in Asia 
and Africa which sets human issues—those that are described in the 
language of dignity and hope, health and justice—above all others. The 
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mark of any wise policy, foreign or domestic, is to know this fact. 

The term “multi-racial” can be more aptly applied to South Africa 
than to either Central or East Africa. African, Hindu, Moslem, Dutch 
Afrikaner, Englishman, and the mixed breed Cape Colored form a 
snarled entanglement of human beings whose dilemma has drawn the 
attention of the world. Zulus have rioted against Hindus and Moslems. 
The quarrels of India and Pakistan have not failed to damage rela- 
tions between Hindu and Moslem. The bulk of the European popula- 
tion views the presence of Indians in South Africa with uneasiness and 
distaste. Between the African and the Dutch-speaking and urbanized 
Cape Colored people the feelings of dislike and resentment are strong 
where they come into intimate contact with each other. Even though 
they are the closest to the whites in language and habit the Cape 
Colored people have never entirely escaped from serious economic and 
social discrimination. Finally to complete this untidy design of fear 
and estrangement, the shadow of ancient grievances falls between two 
groups of the white community. The historic quarrel between Boer 
and Briton has been revived and intensified by the resurgence of 
nationalism amongst the Afrikaner population. 

No major political party is so fundamentally opposed to “apartheid” 
that men could debate and choose genuinely alternative courses of ac- 
tion. The more liberal United Party would not dare to go on record 
as favoring a meaningful modification of the industrial color bar, or as 
favoring the very modest direct representation of natives permitted 
under the new federal constitution of the Central African Federation. 
That no major political grouping is deeply opposed to “apartheid” 
explains why the more bitter native leaders are beginning to insist 
that there is nothing to be gained from cooperation with the Euro- 
peans. 

The most powerful opponents of “apartheid” are world opinion, the 
realities of South African economics, the requirements of industrial 
efficiency, and the hardening temper of the natives themselves. There 
is no need to be equivocal or hesitant about making such a statement. 
Even those who speak most loudly of a violent showdown with the 
natives look apprehensively over their shoulders at world opinion. 
No form of South African industry can exist without native labor. 
The persuasion of a few academic idealists that “apartheid” is attain- 
able by giving up native labor and accepting the drastic economic con- 
sequences is the fantasy of a dream world. No process, abrupt or 
gradual, could possibly divorce white from black in this generation. 
Town and country are alike in their hunger for more native labor. 
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Some of the legislation of “apartheid” is actually a device to pump 
labor from the towns to the politically powerful farms. The indispensa- 
ble gold mines live precariously in the narrow margin between costs 
and the inflexible world price of gold. Labor for the mines must either 
be very cheap or very efficient. Thus far the economics of mining has 
amounted to an ingenious manipulation of cheap labor and great 
technological efficiency. In the Rhodesian Copper Belt the lesson is 
already being slowly learned that the proper alternative to low cost, 
inefficient, sulky and unreliable native labor is efficient, willing and 
dependable native labor at better rates of pay; in other words, with a 
higher standard of living. A growing labor shortage has within it a 
compulsion that the laws of “apartheid” are already finding it diff- c 
cult to resist. The engineer may yet write more history than the 
politician. 

The future is inscrutable. South Africa has advanced economically 
by windfalls and politically by disasters. Uranium is the newest wind- 
fall. If there is a new disaster much blood violently shed may soak into 
the land. Or the most vulnerable economy in Africa may be brought to 
collapse through man's refusal to accept its discriminations. Or yet 
again a renascent liberalism, not yet extinguished in Boer or Briton, 
may open a new chapter in human relations. 

The present South African government is inclined to argue that the 
status quo in the Union is an American interest, that American foreign 
policy cannot afford to throw its weight decisively against all that 
“apartheid” signifies. The American world power needs Africa. Be- 
cause the Mediterranean is unsafe, it needs access to the rest of Africa. 
Together with the rest of the Free World it needs the Cape route. It 
must have South African and Congo uranium. The South African 
industrial and military establishment is an asset that must be main- 
tained. The Union's total repudiation of communism coincides with 
a fundamental tenet of American foreign policy. It would be idle to 
dispute the validity of these assumptions. They are true and shrewdly 
calculated. Towards South Africa, as towards Spain. or Egypt or Iran, 
American foreign policy is ambivalent and expedient. There is our 


problem. 


CHAPTER XV 


Great Britain and the Commonwealth of Nations 


GOLDWIN SMITH 
Wayne University 


N Social Education the author recently published some comments 
I about the tasks confronting the teacher in America. “Once, not so 
long ago,” he wrote, “it was possible for social studies teachers to say 
the same thing in the same way year after year. Innovation was at the 
best suspect and at the worst downright dangerous. Life in the class- 
room, if not quite padded and petrified, was certainly not very exciting. 
“Ask for the old ways and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls.’ Thus spake the prophet and his words were words of comfort 
and assurance for those who felt that what was good enough for their 
fathers was good enough for them. . . . Today no man can sit quietly 
under the greenwood tree. Teachers who rest in the midst of storm and 
challenge serve America ill.” 

The swiftly shaping destiny of this country makes parochialism, 
provincialism, and ignorance dangerous. If the citizens of the United 
States are to act wisely and build well in national and foreign affairs 
then they must know something about the modern world, all of it. 
The children of today are the voting citizens of tomorrow. Effective 
citizenship implies the knowledge and perspective necessary for the 
critical weighing of evidence, for sound thought and feeling about 
foreign and domestic problems. 


FORMS AND FORMULAS 


When teachers are urged to stress the importance of a global focus 
in their classes they immediately ask the diamond-hard question “What 
do we do now and how do we do it?” Because this is so, the author 
wants to underline the fact that the subjects included and emphasized 
in this chapter about Great Britain and the Commonwealth have been 
selected with a definite purpose in mind. This Yearbook, surely, is no 
place to write learned comments about the history of Britain at home 
and overseas. It may be assumed that the reader knows something about 
all of the areas discussed in these chapters. The purpose in writing 
Chapter XV is to try to answer one core question: “What key concepts 
about Britain and the Commonwealth should be conveyed to the 
students?” 
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Key concepts can be taught in the classroom only by reference to 
certain bodies of knowledge and certain new interpretations and points 
of view. It is of little value to build units around facts and ideas if they 
are true of 1930 but not true of 1954. The voice in the classroom may 
be the voice of Mr. Nemo, who lives today. His words, however, may 
be the words of Neville Chamberlain or William Ewart Gladstone. The 
face of Britain changes fast. What Peter Viereck has called “the danc- 
ing, tall ideas” are to be found in Westminster as well as in Washing- 
ton. Americans sometimes forget that in many ways the Britain of 
today bears little resemblance to the Britain that once was. If students 
are to come to a semblance of understanding of modern Britain and 
her ways, of the Commonwealth and its people, teachers must jettison 
many of their ideas, now so sadly invalid. 

What is the exact nature and form of the system of government in 
the United Kingdom of Britain and Northern Ireland? When Eliza- 
beth II was crowned Queen in June 1953, what rights and duties did 
she assume? How, precisely, does the cabinet system work? What does 
“democracy” mean in Britain? When questions like these are asked 
and answered, the students move over the thresholds of broader knowl- 
edge with perspectives that are not warped or mottled. 

Students must also understand the nature of the geopolitical phe- 
nomenon called the Commonwealth and Empire. They may not know, 
for example, the precise status of India, or Malaya, or South Africa. 
If they believe these areas to be fully dependent colonies then they are 
in an inadequate position to make any valid judgments about the 
role of those lands in world affairs. Students must be brought to under- 
stand that Britain, by the power of her arms and the force of her 
political ideas and ideals, has built a world girdling Commonwealth 
consisting, as stated by the Statute of Westminster of 1931, of auton- 
omous communities, “equal in status, in no respect subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs.” Today 
not all of the eight sovereign states within the Commonwealth profess 
allegiance to the Crown. India, for instance, is a republic, and recog- 
nizes the Crown as “the symbol of the free association of its independ- 
ent member nations, and as such, the Head of the Commonwealth.” 
The remaining seven sovereign states do profess allegiance. The Crown, 
indeed, may be said to have been divided into seven sovereignties. The 
Commonwealth really has seven Queens, as it were, responsible to seven 
different sets of Ministers in Great Britain, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, and South Africa. In many ways, of course, 
the Commonwealth defies verbal analysis. 
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Below the Commonwealth stands the vast Empire of Great Britain, 
containing 65 colonies, protectorates, and trust territories, with their 
peoples in various stages of political and economic freedom. Gibraltar, 
for instance, is entirely dependent. Nigeria and the Gold Coast, on the 
other hand, are moving towards dominion status. One fourth of all the 
land in the world lies under the scepter of Elizabeth II. Within the 
realms of Great Britain and the Commonwealth live more than 
600,000,000 people. 

These considerations have been placed first in this chapter because 
they are not sufficiently stressed in American classrooms. Lack of under- 
standing has often placed high and heavy obstacles in the road to full 
Anglo-American cooperation and good will. Let us honestly begin 
again, in the words of Francis Bacon, “with minds washed free of 
opinions,” to assess the truth of oft-repeated statements about the struc- 
ture of the British system. 

What should be some other characteristics of the pattern of the 
teaching about British and Commonwealth affairs in our schools? 
Teachers must do more than try to describe some of the most recent 
events and newest interpretations. They must help students to see rela- 
tionships between what is happening in Britain, Canada, Pakistan, or 
anywhere else, and what happens in the United States of America. The 
implications of the regional military alliances of the United States, for 
example, are tremendous. The Commonwealth is a very large place 
indeed. There are problems it faces as a Commonwealth and there are 
the problems faced by the regions within it. Even the most skillful 
pen could not hope to describe, analyze, explain, and capsule all of 
these aspects of thought and activity within a few 
the next two sections of this chapter the author will 
elements that seem to him relevant and useful in moving towards an 
understanding of, first, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and, second, the Commonwealth of Nations, in a 
world so filled with peril points, so tense and so complex. 


pages of prose. In 
suggest the special 


Tue Unitep Kincpom Now 


Perhaps the first point to make in discussing teaching about Great 
Britain is that the teacher or student cannot deal effectively with recent 
events and ideas unless he has some idea of the historical processes that 
have produced the Britain of 1954. If the teacher merely takes a slice 
of the present and invites the students to look at it they see only a small 
part of tle time scale quite unrelated to past or future. Suppose, for 
instance, that a secondary school teacher in Australia would say: “One 
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of the most controversial issues in the United States today is the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” One can hear the comments now: “Who is Taft? Who 
is Hartley? What is all this about?” Yet teachers say to a student in 
America: “One of the most controversial issues in the United Kingdom 
today results from the Conservative decision to return to private hands 
and private initiative the transport and iron and steel industries, earlier 
nationalized by the Socialist Labour Government.” If students are to 
understand the implications of this statement they must do a great deal 
of spadework. There is no substitute for historical mindedness, for 
historical background.* 

In the second place, it is necessary to be certain, quite certain, that 
the students have a fairly clear idea of what a limited monarchy is 
and of how a democratic political system works in Britain. This 
comment has been made earlier. Nevertheless, when a point is so 
important it is wise to repeat it. 

There is a third aspect of British affairs that must also be examined. 
It is this; What are the essential principles of the major political 
parties? The author does not mean to suggest that the teacher must 
trace the long battle between prerogative and common law in England 
or seek out the fountainheads of freedom through long centuries. 
Nor does he propose that a careful exploration be made of the years 
in the seventeenth century when the Whigs and Tories first scrambled 
for pelf and power. But he is saying this: If systematic care is not taken, 
by drawing upon history and the social sciences, in setting the stage, 
then characters, stage, and backdrop will alike be unfamiliar to the 
students. Time and energy will be needlessly dissipated and interest 
will flag. The result will be confusion. 


EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE SOCIAL JUSTICE AND ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 


A fourth subject to be studied is the importance of the new social 
legislation in Great Britain and the doctrines and programs of the 
British parties as shown in their words and their attempts to achieve 
social justice and economic democracy. Before World War II the Con- 
servative party in Britain had been associated in the minds of many 
men with economic insecurity, recurrent unemployment, the appease- 
ment of Fascism, hesitancy about social reform, and what has been 


1 For a body of factual information, meticulous logic, and cogent analyses of these 
and related problems see Robert E. Keohane, “A Short History of the Teaching of 
Current Events and of Contemporary Affairs in the Social Studies Curriculum of 
the American Secondary Schools,” Part Seven, Chapter XVI of The Teaching of 
Contemporary Affairs, the 1950 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, edited by John C. Payne. 
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called “unplanned capitalism.” Thus it was that in 1945 the British 
voters turned to the Socialist Labour Party, the advocates of a planned 
and socialized economy. After 1945 a stream of remarkable legislation 
began to change ways of living in Britain. And then, in 1951, the Con- 
servatives were returned to power and the Labourites were put out. 
With these events the readers of this Yearbook are familiar. But it is 
essential that the British equations and answers, against the back- 
ground of their attitudes and ways of living, be explained with care 
and discrimination in the classroom. A student should, for example, 
understand clearly the program and the methods of the British Social- 
ists as distinct from those of the various types of Socialists in European 
lands. 

Both Socialists and Conservatives have been active in Britain in the 
fields of social reform and social legislation. A few examples may 
illustrate the kinds of subjects the students may wish to explore further. 
In 1942 and 1947, for instance, two Town and Country Planning Acts 
enabled the government to undertake a long-term housing program. 
It was hoped that over 3,000,000 houses could be built by 1955. 
Projects were developed for planned urban expansion, for reconstruc- 
tion, for the preservation of green belts, for the provision of open spaces 
in overcrowded areas, for allocation of land for factories. In these days, 
when many thoughtful American citizens are becoming deeply con- 
cerned about the problems and evils attendant upon increased ur- 
banization, any American may well be interested in the British 
experiments. The British have travelled far in this direction. For 
example, Parliamentary Committees have been reporting upon Rural 
Housing, the Brick Industry, Land Utilization in Rural Areas, Train- 
ing for the Building Industry, the Design of Dwellings, and the like. 
There has been an unprecedented tide of Government White Papers 
containing the reports and recommendations of experts on these 
subjects and many more, including the program for the reform and 
development of the “distressed areas,” plagued by decaying industry 
and mining, by disease, unemployment, and slums. 

Another aspect of social legislation was the Education Act of 1944 
which provided for comprehensive reforms in the whole system of 
British public education. Under its provisions all children were to be 
given a full-time secondary education. New standards of school con- 
struction were prescribed. “County Colleges” were established for 
young people who had left school before the age of 18. More facilities 
for technical vocational training and adult education were established. 
Authorities were required to provide milk and noon meals to all 
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children. By 1950 there were more than 2,000 state-aided nursery 
schools. Over 40 percent of all university students are now aided out of 
public funds. 

New government schemes further extended the existing benefits and 
coverage of social insurance, including unemployment, sickness, 
invalidity benefits, survivor benefits, death benefits, retirement pen- 
sions, family allowances to help meet the economic burdens of raising 
children, training allowances for young people of working age. Added 
to these were provisions for retirement on a national scale and for 
compensations in cases of disability or loss of life resulting from in- 
dustrial injury or occupational disease. Under the National Health 
Service scheme of 1948 everyone in the population, regardless of in- 
come, insurance status, or occupational class has access, at a nominal 
charge, to medical services, including needed maintenance or care in 
a hospital. 

These are only a selected few of the many recent pieces of British 
social legislation. To many Americans the methods and consequences 
of the British measures may seem to merit disapproval, especially, per- 
haps, those having to do with medical services. Although some of 
these acts of Parliament may be denounced and deplored on this side 
of the Atlantic and elsewhere, their importance and their consequences 
cannot be denied. Because this is so, they warrant study, if not ap- 
proval. And so, too, do the causes and results of the British Socialist 
Labour Party's nationalization program undertaken before Sir 
Winston Churchill and the Conservatives were returned to power in 
1951. Under the Labour leaders numerous alterations were made in 
the British economic structure. The Bank of England, the coal mines, 
the railways, civil aviation, gas and electricity, the iron and steel in- 
dustries alike passed under government ownership and control. The 
Conservative Party has found it a difficult and complex task to change 
the “mixed economy” established by the Labour Government before 
1951. 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

A fifth theme of importance is a discussion of the activity of Great 
Britain in the field of foreign affairs. This is a subject which cannot 
be studied today without constant reference to the Commonwealth. To 
many Americans, accustomed for long years to regarding Great Britain 
as a sovereign imperial nation controlling and dictating the destinies 
of millions of people, this statement may come as a startling concept. 
Nevertheless, as more and more parts of the Empire have emerged as 
independent realms of the Commonwealth, the status of the Mother 
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Country has changed. Britain remains a powerful and pivotal center 
of the Commonwealth. At the same time, she moves as a partner within 
it. In all aspects of her policies in the field of external affairs Britain 
has to reckon with the interests and rights of all the Commonwealth. 
Much more will be said about this relatively new development in the 
next section but it must also be underlined here so that there is no 
misunderstanding of the role and position of Britain, moving as a 
single nation, upon the world stage. 

In the Security Council and the Assembly of the United Nations, and 
on every diplomatic front, Britain has clashed with Soviet Russia as 
the Russians thwarted and vetoed proposals they considered inimical 
to their interests and ruthlessly expanded their power in Eastern Ger- 
many and in the satellite states. As international controversies in- 
creased and. worsened, Great Britain joined and supported the United 
States and France in many major aspects of policy. Resistance to Mos- 
cow has steadily hardened. In 1948, Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg, acting under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, concluded a 50-year military, economic, and political 
alliance in Brussels. This agreement was unprecedented in the history 
of Europe. Accepting the concept of security by regional military 
alliances, it provided for automatic joint defense and mutual aid 
against attack in Europe; for consultation in case of attack in colonial 
areas and for several other ties of coordination and harmony. This 
regional association bloc was slowly broadened into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, a defensive arrangement that pledges mutual 
assistance in the event of an attack upon any one of the member 
states, Notwithstanding her adherence to the policies and practices of 
the United Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization it is 
clear that Britain will not merge her iron and steel industry with those 
of France and Germany under the Schuman Plan. After France rejected 
the proposals for a European Defense Community a Nine Power Con- 
ference was held in London in October, 1954. Here Britain agreed to 
continue to station 4 divisions and the Tactical Air Force on the Con- 
tinent provided that the national parliaments of the Nine Powers for- 
mally admitted Germany and Italy into the Brussels Treaty Organiza- 
tion and Germany into the Atlantic Treaty Organization, 


THE CHANGING COMMONWEALTH 


On every continent the running steps of modern history are altering 
the face of the Commonwealth and Empire. The new British answers 
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to problems of Imperial welfare and Imperial defense are of such im- 
portance and interest to the United States that it is imperative that 
they be discussed and explained in our classrooms. What are these 
new facts and these new ideas? Let us look first at what is happening 
now to the complex political structure of the British realms beyond 
the seas. World War II had very significant consequences for all these 


territories. 


Loosening the Bonds of Empire 

In Asia the British laid down their burden of empire in India in 
1947 and the result was the creation of two independent states within 
the Commonwealth. The first was Pakistan, predominantly Moslem, 
with its capital at Karachi. The second was India, predominantly 
Hindu, with its capital at New Delhi. Despite disputes over strategic 
Kashmir, such vexed problems as those of religion, population move- 
ments, and the rising birth rate, these two states, containing more than 
400,000,000 people, are already assuming places of rising importance in 
the world of the twentieth century. 

The loosening of British bonds proceeded elsewhere. In 1948, a new 
unified Federation of Malaya, rich in rubber and tin, was created 
“to offer the means and prospect of developing Malaya’s capacity in the 
direction of self-government.” In February 1948, Ceylon became a 
sovereign British dominion and in May 1948 the British terminated 
their rule of Palestine and the Zionist state of Israel was born. In No- 
vember 1948, with the passage of the Republic of Ireland Bill, southern 
Ireland left the Commonwealth. Ulster, in the north, still stayed in the 
union of 1801 with Britain. Burma left the Empire and became the 
Burmese Republic in 1949. 

In recent years the difficulties of Great Britain have been worsened 
in the Near and Far East and Africa by disputes with Iran over the ex- 
pulsion of Britain from the oil fields of Iran; the jungle battles with 
Communists in Malaya; the precarious position of Hong Kong; the 
pressures of the Arabs upon Israel; the surge of Arab nationalism in 
the bloc of Transjordania, Lebanon, Iran, Syria, Saudi-Arabia and 
elsewhere; the demands of Egypt that Britain depart from the Sudan 
and the Suez Canal Zone; the turbulence of the Kikuyu tribesmen in 
the Mau Mau crisis in Kenya; the explosive racial policy of Dr. Malan’s 
government in the Union of South Africa; the active participation with 
the United Nations in the Korean War. Fundamental problems re- 
main even though some of these disputes have been recently settled. 
It is against this background that one must look at the present con- 
sciously directed changes in the British system. 
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The swift thrusts of change in the Commonwealth and Empire can 
be further shown in the classroom by describing, for instance, the 
revolutionary alterations in the government of the Gold Coast or the 
present discussions about the future of the British protectorates of 
Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechuanaland. The attention of the stu- 
dent may also be profitably directed to the Central Africa Federation of 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. Meanwhile, 
too, there has appeared a proposal for a West Indian Federation. 
Representatives from Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago 
came to London in the spring of 1953 to meet in a Federation Con- 
ference. These seven colonial territories contain a population of 
3,000,000 persons. Obviously their federation would bring several con- 
Sequences of importance to the United States. 

Many of these facts are doubtless familiar to the reader. They are 
included here because it is important to stress such a body of statements 
and statistics in classes about Britain and the Commonwealth, Lessons 
can never be taught in a vacuum of generalities, abstractions, and good 
will. Facts are stubborn things, and the teacher's text should be a 
manual for realists, however young they may be. “Statistics are history 
standing still, and history is statistics put in motion.” 

The British, fighting against Communism, and trying to cope with 
problems of racism and nationalism, are following certain principles 
and policies of consequence to this country and to all the world. The 
British policy is active, dynamic, and moving at an accelerated pace 
to the unknown tomorrow. In India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, the 
Near East, in all the colonial empire of Britain, the sands of change 
run fast and, in a series of dramatic steps, the British government is at- 
tempting to guide and direct the forces she can no longer fully control. 


The Problem of Defense 


There is still another problem of which no mention has yet been 
made beyond the passing comment at the beginning of this section. 
The massive questions of Imperial defense are always present, always 
urgent. At the end of the Second World War they seemed to have 
faded far away, but now they are back once more, more confusing and 
more sinister. After 1945 the seagoing power of the Royal Navy was 
brought low. Hundreds of thousands of men were released from the 
Army and the Air Force. But today great blueprints, gas turbine 
engine experiments, and atomic plans look to the hour when Britain’s 
dependence upon oil may be ended forever. At home, the instruction 
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goes forward about the best methods being developed for protection 
against atomic blasts and burns. Meanwhile, most military experts 
agree that the British Isles will be indefensible in a third world conflict 
because they possess neither of the two basic requirements for defense 
in an atomic war: dispersal and depth. For defense in dispersal Britain 
has looked to the Commonwealth and Empire. For defense in depth 
she has looked again to the Commonwealth and to a friendly bloc of 
nations in Western Europe. 

The old balance of power policy in Europe has been engulfed by a 
series of new military equations. England is vulnerable to air attack 
to a greater extent than ever before. What Professor Geoffrey Bruun 
has called “the tentacles of British sea power” could be severed. In 
World War II the enemy took Singapore and Hong Kong and at times 
blocked Britain’s Mediterranean life-line. In World War III the pros- 
pect on that score would be darker still. 

So it is that many basic elements of Commonwealth military strategy 
have been radically changed. High school students should be inter- 
ested in noting the problems of communication in Commonwealth 
and Imperial defense, the distribution of reserves, the wealth, the 
strategic raw materials, population, industrial sinews, and the like. 
They can be easily made to see that if the traffic through the Mediter- 
ranean is stopped by enemy action the British and their allies would 
have to send supplies around or through Africa. They will also under- 
stand that any such routes have to be protected. What have the British 
and their sister nations in the Commonwealth done? 

In the first place, they have steadily extended the machinery for 
intra-Commonwealth consultation, cooperation, and coordination in 
military affairs. Secondly, they have built bases in Nigeria on the 
Atlantic, in Kenya and Tanganyika on the Indian Ocean. They have 
rapidly extended industrial facilities to tap the economic power of 
Africa and make it available in peace and war. A transcontinental high- 
way, from Lagos in Nigeria to Mombasa in Kenya, is now being built 
to provide an inner transport and defense line. Rapid development of 
hydro-electric power, of agriculture, of mines, of factories—all these 
point to Britain’s determination to support her Gibraltar-Suez-Hong 
Kong line of defense by one far to the south. 

The British have also resisted the claims of Argentina and Chile to 
the possession of Deception Island and Greenwich Island in the 
British governed Falkland Islands at the foot of South America. These 
points are today of great strategic value. The power that holds the Falk- 
lands has mastery of the narrow water gap between the Atlantic and 
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Pacific Oceans. In any long-range atomic war, as in any other kind of 
major conflict, such considerations are of great importance. He who 
thinks and acts first survives. 

In 1947 Australia claimed and occupied Heard Island, which lies 
between South Africa and Australia in the extreme south of the Indian 
Ocean. South Africa occupied the Prince Edward Islands in the same 
area. Such island bases are obviously valuable adjuncts to naval stations 
and airfields in South and Middle Africa. Enemy forces seeking to pass 
from the Indian into the Atlantic Ocean could be easily put under 
surveillance and attack. Alongside the sentimental, economic, financial, 
commercial and legal ties of the Commonwealth and Empire there is 
always the military. As earlier remarked, the participation of Great 
Britain in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and her adherence 
to the arrangements with France and the Benelux countries on the 
Continent show her constant concern with both the political and the 
military aspects of the struggle to guard the freedom of those lands 
still beyond the grip of the Russian bear. Cooperation, unity, numbers, 
and power have helped to bring survival and safety to the Common- 
wealth and Empire in two world wars. That lesson is not likely to be 
forgotten. 

Let us now turn to the East, an area of the world much in the minds 
of men these days. There may be further conflagrations in Asia and all 
of us hope that the Free World has the firemen to deal with them. The 
Middle and Far East are of great importance in the present world 
scheme. At almost breakneck speed the roused masses east of Suez have 
stumbled and raced from passivity and impotence to belligerence and 
power. It is important to recognize this fact and to see how the current 
policies of Great Britain and the Commonwealth mirror the hard 
realities. 


Britain’s “Point Four Program”: The Colombo Plan 


Britain and the Commonwealth are not only concerned with building 
arsenals and alliances and power in the East. The member nations have 
recently attempted a policy directly framed to help combat ignorance 
hunger, and disease. It is felt that the beacon lights of the ideas of the 
free world will be aided in the battle against counterfeit Communism 
by the extension of economic aid to depressed areas. The pattern of 
the foreign aid programs of this country are familiar. Much less well 
known are the Commonwealth economic operations designed to 
strengthen the free peoples of Southeast Asia and to keep them from 
rallying to Communism, whose agents are always working insidiously 
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to “lure the hungry with promise of food, the sick with the promise of 
health, the dependent with the promise of equality, and the weak with 
the promise of power.” 

It is two thousand miles from the Himalayas in the north of India 
to the Indian Ocean. It is more than four thousand miles from the 
Persian Gulf to the South China Sea. This huge area contains about 
570,000,000 persons. It is estimated that by 1970 the population will be 
720,000,000. Economic resources are not developed. Poverty stalks and 
kills. Within this region lies the three new Asian Commonwealth 
realms of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. Their membership in the Com- 
monwealth is partly responsible for the new perspective and wide 
vitality shown in the Colombo Plan, a plan for Cooperative Economic 
Development in South and Southeast Asia. The British association of 
free nations is one of the great bridges that spans the gulf between the 
East and the West. The Colombo Plan does much to increase the 
tensile strength of that bridge. 

Great Britain, with tremendous economic interests in this area, has 
of course served her own long-term interests by aiding these people. At 
the same time, she has helped Southeast Asia by post-war relief, war 
damage compensation, technical assistance, rehabilitation, colonial de- 
velopment under the Colonial Development Corporation, loans, grants, 
and sterling releases. The areas that have gained most from British aid 
have been India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore, and Hong Kong. It should also be 
remarked that there are several other programs of joint Commonwealth 
aid to Southeast Asia. India, for example, has made a direct loan to 
Thailand. Canada and Australia have helped several non-Communist 
countries. 

In January 1950, the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
met at Colombo, capital of Ceylon, youngest of the dominions. This 
conference decided to pool their resources in a project of mutual aid in 
which each member nation would give according to its ability. Further 
arrangements were made two months later at Sydney, Australia, and 
later still in London. A six-year program of development was agreed 
upon. Technical committees were established. Commonwealth co- 
operation proceeded swiftly. By November 1950, there had been com- 
pleted a detailed analysis of the region’s problems and seven carefully 
planned programs, each for a specific area. 

These programs were expected to cost about £1,868,000,000 
($5,200,000,000). India would receive £1,379,000,000; Pakistan 
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£280,000,000; Ceylon £102,000,000; Borneo and Malaya £107,000,000. 
Transport and communications were to be improved. Agriculture 
would be further developed. Health, housing, and education would be 
aided. Industry, mining, hydro-electric power, and the like would be 
expanded heavily. 

Shortage of space makes it impossible to summarize here all aspects 
of the programs under the Colombo Plan. Two wise sentences, how- 
ever, may be quoted from a White Paper of the British Government: 
“And speed is necessary. In a world racked by schism and confusion it 
is doubtful whether free men can long afford to leave undeveloped and 
imprisoned in poverty the human resources of the countries of South 
and Southeast Asia which could help so greatly not only to restore 
the world’s prosperity, but also to reduce its confusion and enrich the 
lives of all men everywhere.”? The reader will see the immediate use 
and practical relevance of the Colombo Plan to the problems described 
under “World Tensions and Ways of Dealing With Them.” 


Tue Ways OF OTHER PEOPLES “MAKE SENSE” TO THEM 

American students will inevitably find strange and mysterious many 
of the ways of the British, the Canadians, the New Zealanders, the 
Australians, the Moslems and Hindus of Pakistan and India. They 
may well feel that numerous aspects of the cultures, religions, and 
folkways of these peoples simply do not “make sense” from an Ameri- 
can point of view. About that, of course, they will be quite right. That 
is a very strong reason why these students should be shown that millions 
of men do not today accept American values and American standards. 
The ways of other peoples in other lands do “make sense” to them. 
Our ways often leave them baffled and doubtful. Only if Americans 
try, so to speak, to enter into the lives of these strangers and only if they 
try to understand their states of mind, their fundamental problems, 
their religions, their conflicts, their social stratifications, their moral 
systems, the things that make them happy, and the like, can they come 
closer to understanding these alien worlds. If the foreign students, for 
their part, study the United States, let them try to see beyond the 
American political and economic structure and beyond American 
domestic disagreements. If they attempt to grasp something of the 
character and spirit of America the world will all move quietly closer 


2 An especially valuable account of this significant Colombo Plan is Mr. John R. 
E. Carr-Gregg’s “The Colombo Plan, a Commonwealth Program for Southeast Asia,” 
International Conciliation No. 467; January 1951, published by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, United Nations Plaza, 46th Street, New York LY 


New York. 
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to the dream and the glory of international understanding. H. G. Wells 
once remarked that the world was engaged in a race between catastro- 
phe and education. The task of the teacher is great. “For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for the battle?” 

It is of the utmost importance to emphasize the fact that, despite 
differences, Americans share many ideas and practices with Britain and 
the Commonwealth. The strength and unity of the British system lies 
largely in the love of freedom and the sense of justice. The Common- 
wealth represents the peaceful and effective cooperation of all kinds of 
men in all kinds of countries in all kinds of policies. The spirit of 
nations and races and tongues is not easily defined but both the 
United States and the Commonwealth cherish and nurture many 
similar values. They stand, among other | things, for the defense and 
extension of freedom. It should, be a primēë"ebject of the teacher in 
America to explain that in the present battle shape the moral 
destiny of the world th people of the United Statés, march with the 
people of Great Britain and the Commonwealth of Nations. 


Mess : 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER Reaninc | 


f 

Professor Charles F. Mullett’s The British Empire, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1938, is still the best- single book about the British Empire 
available to American readers. Professor Goldwin Smith’s A History of Eng- 
land, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949, surveys in the latter chapters 
Britain’s postwar problems in housing, trade, finance, and social security and 
analyzes in some detail the difficulties of a changing Commonwealth and 
Empire. There is an extensive bibliography on the modern period. See espe- 
cially the sections about foreign and Imperial affairs, economic problems, and 
education. 

In addition to these two volumes the teacher may wish to consult: Hall, 
W. P., and Albion, R. G. A History of England and the British Empire. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1946; Bruun, Geoffrey. The World in the 
Twentieth Century. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948; Kahn, Alfred 
E. Great Britain in the World Economy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946; Ward, Barbara. A Policy for the West. New York: Macmillan, 
1950. Hailey, Foster. Half of One World. Macmillan, 1950. The World Today 
(monthly), New York, The Royal Institute of International Affairs, New 
Series, 1945-. Of special value is British Civilization and Institutions, a book 
list compiled by the Books and Periodicals Committee of the British Council 
and published by the American Library Association, Chicago, 1946. 

Material about Great Britain is frequently published by the British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Of value 
also are certain issues of International Conciliation, published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, United Nations Plaza, 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. Always useful is the Survey of International Affairs, pub- 
lished annually by the Oxford Press for the Royal Institute of International 
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Affairs. The weekly air edition of The Manchester Guardian is available at an 
annual subscription rate of $6.50, 53 East 51st Street, New York 22, New York. 

For information about films, teachers may consult the standard volume 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52, New York, under the title Educational Film Guide, and The Educators 
Guide to Free Films published by the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. Films and /or filmstrips are available from the British Information 
Services, the Australian News and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, Illinois, and 
Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. Detailed and 
reliable information about films for classroom use is always available from 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York. 


PART THREE 


SUGGESTION FOR TEACHING AN UNDER- 
STANDING OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


CHAPTER XVI 


Developing International Understanding in 
the Elementary School 


LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 
Formerly of Cornell University 


IGHT-YEAR-OLD Patty was breathless with excitement as she rushed 
E into the classroom. “Look what I’ve got,” she cried. “It just came 
this morning.” As the children watched, the little girl opened a large 
box and took out a prettily embroidered blue silk dress. “This came 
all the way from Japan,” explained Patty. “My mother sent my 
measurements to my brother in Tokyo. He had a dressmaker there 
make this dress for me. It fits, too.” As Patty demonstrated to her 
friends that a dress made in the Orient could fit a little sister many 
miles away in the United States, she chatted happily. “My brother has 
been almost everywhere, I guess. He has been in Korea and Japan for 
two years. Before that he was in Italy. And—guess what! He’s going to 
marty a girl he met in Rome.” 

Patty’s story reflects some of the forces of the modern world which 
have brought persons and things from all corners of the earth within 
the mental horizon of boys and girls. Fathers and brothers are away 
from home for many months or even years. The “new boy” in class may 
speak a foreign language. Articles from abroad—silk scarves, chop sticks, 
and fishing rods from the Orient; Hiimmel figurines, lenses, and per- 
fume bottles from Europe; letters with colorful stamps, arrive from 
far-away places. Television and the newspapers carry reports of fight- 
ing in Asia and the explosion of hydrogen bombs. Children beg for 
space suits equipped with radio antenna hats and interplanetary 
phones for Christmas gifts. Boys and girls join with their elders in com- 
munity projects to help the suffering and needy. 

Because of the increasing number of contacts children as well as their 
elders haye with persons and places outside of the United States, inter- 
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national understanding must have an important place in the curricu- 
lum of the elementary school. The study of foreign lands and peoples in 
history and geography is not new in American education. But because 
children now are actively involved in circumstances which have their 
origin in world-wide conditions, the study of other peoples has taken 
on a significance which did not characterize most learning situations 
of a decade or more ago. Boys and girls are now asking their teachers 
not only “what,” but “who,” “why,” and “Is this right?” 

Even very young children in the nursery school, kindergarten, and 
lower elementary grades are having contacts with the outside world. 
Curriculum guides for these age levels focus attention on such themes 
as “living together in the home,” and “school and neighborhood” but 
rarely mention “international understanding.” Yet, because the inter- 
ests and needs of children help to determine the curriculum in most 
schools, relations with other peoples have become a vital part of the 
learning experiences. Today all peoples are within the enlarged “neigh- 
borhood” of American boys and girls. 


COURSES OF STUDY EMPHASIZE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Curriculum guides and courses of study indicate that there is an 
effort on the part of educators to help children develop those knowl- 
edges, understandings, attitudes, and skills, which will fit them to 
assume their responsibilities as American citizens in a world com- 
munity. The Course of Study for the state of Wyoming aims to help 
children “gain a knowledge and appreciation of the historic, geo- 
graphic, and social backgrounds of our cultural heritage . . . [and] to 
develop such fundamental social characteristics as tolerance, coopera- 
tion, critical judgment. . . .”* Similar purposes are expressed in the 
state curriculum guides for the instruction of children in Wisconsin, 
where harmonious living within primary groups becomes the basis for 
world understanding. In learning experiences built around the topic, 
“Getting Acquainted with School Living,” children consider such 
questions as: How do people in our neighborhood live together? How 
can the people of our community live cooperatively with people in 
other communities? How can we better know and understand our 
neighbors in the United States and Canada? How can we learn more 
about Europe and Asia and the relationships that bind us together? 


1The examples cited in this chapter are representative of practices found in 
many schools. 

2State of Wyoming, Department of Education. Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools: Social Studies for Grades 1-4, Inclusive. Bulletin No. 17, Series CS, Cheyenne, 


1943. p. 9. 
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Among the understandings and attitudes toward which children in 
Wisconsin are guided are: 
Understandings 
Of the forces which have made for world interdependence and the need for 
world organization. 
Of the historical and geographic reasons for the behavior of regional and na- 
tional groups. 


Attitudes 


That all hum 
matter over which they hav 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That we concern ourselves with achieving and improving human welfare 


and democratic liberties everywhere in the world. 

Hill reports that “the newer social studies courses show increased 
attention to helping our children gain a better understanding of 
peoples of the world,”* and she cites a number of state and city courses 
and resource bulletins which have been organized to help teachers 
ngful experiences in intercultural understanding with 
their pupils. Suggestions given in the curriculum guides indicate that 
teachers are concerned with the essentials of good neighborliness 
among all groups locally, as well as with the development of world 
understandings.® 

Appreciation for the contributions of men and women of many 
cultures is an expressed aim of most courses of study in American 
elementary schools. The social studies program of San Francisco, 
California, points out some of the kinds of information which children 
can use in gaining a deeper understanding of many interrelationships 
among peoples. The following items are illustrative: 


Protecting Life and 


How men and w 
health, safety and recreation. 


Conserving and Utilizing the Physical Environment of the World Today 


an beings regardless of race, national origin, color or any 
e no control are entitled to equal rights of life, 


plan meani 


Health in the World Today 


omen of many nations have made discoveries that improve 


How the world’s peoples have found various ways of adjusting to and con- 


trolling geographic factors in meeting life’s needs. 


* Scope and Sequence of the Social Studies Program. Bulletin No. 14, Madison 
Wisconsin: State Department of Education, 1947. p. 14-25; 6-7. i 

4 Hill, Whilhelmina. “Useful Courses of Study: III. Elementary Social Studies,” 
Social Education 14: 23-27; January, 1950. š 


ë Among these are: , 
We are World Citizens. Bay City, Michigan: Public Schools, 1946. (Mimeo) 


Let’s Face the Facts and Act. St. Paul, Minnesota: Public Schools, 1948. (Mimeo) 
International Understandings—Resource Units—for Elementary Teachers. Topeka. 
Kansas: State Department of Education, 1948. cee aia 
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Understanding the Relationship Between the Individual and the Government 


How great documents express man’s longing for freedom and good govern- 
ment: Magna Carta, The Declaration of Independence, the Constitution. 


How the United Nations are working to solve today’s problems 
Understanding the Role of Education in the World Community 


How scholars of many nations have contributed to our knowledge of the 
world. 


Providing for Religious Expression in the World Today 


How world religions have influenced man’s thinking about brotherhood, 
worth of individuals and world peace.’ 


Resource units prepared by the New York State Education Depart- 
ment stress the need for boys and girls to understand the relationships 
between the environment and ways of living of the people. 


The teaching of history and geography in the elementary schools of New York 
are so related as to emphasize for children the influence of environmental 
factors upon man’s activities, past and present, and upon the progress he has 
made in developing a democratic way of living. . . . By the end of the sixth 
grade, boys and girls . . . should show considerable understanding of a few 
large social ideas such as the interdependence of people . . . the effects of 
environment and culture on life . . . and the struggle man has made through 
the ages to attain greater social justice.* 


All schools in the United States aim to develop basic understandings 
of good international relations—dignity and worth of the individual, 
interdependence of nations, and the effects of the environment upon 
the way people live and think. Most elementary schools work toward 
these understandings first by means of direct contacts and then, as 
the children mature, they broaden the learning through vicarious as 
well as first-hand experiences to include the national and international 
levels. Some schools extend the learnings in Grade VI to include the 
consideration of such topics as: “Developing Successful Ways of Living 
on a World Basis,” “Developing Understanding of the Necessit 
Cooperative Living in World Regions, in Meeting Group, 
and World-Wide Needs.”8 

Harap gives an illustration of a school in which international 


y for 
National, 


Michaelis, John U. “The San Francisco Program: A Program Based on Social 
Functions and Social Processes,” in Social Studies for Older Children, edited by 
Loretta E. Klee. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies 1953. 

. 63-69. P 2 
E 7A Land of Mountains and Corridors, Mines and Factories: Ind 
Western Europe: A Resource Unit for Teachers, Bureau of Curricul 
New York State Education Department, Albany, 1949, p.5. 

8 Planning Programs of Study in Florida Elementary Schools. Bulletin No. 9A, 
Tallahassee, Florida: State Department of Education, 1949, p. 20-21. 


ustrial Region of 
um Development, 
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understandings formed the focal point for learning experiences in a 
core program. The children carried on units of work organized about 
the themes: “We Live in a World of Interdependent Peoples,” and 
“How the United Nations Works Toward Peace.” Within the core 
experiences, activities were organized with the expressed purpose of 
developing such concepts as: “A World of Good Neighbors Shares Its 
Goods,” “Communication Brings the World Closer Together,” and 
“Modern Transportation Has Made the World Grow Smaller.” 


A Common Pattern Throughout the United States 


In summary, courses of study and curriculum guides indicate a 
growing concern on the part of educators for the development of under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills requisite for intelligent American 
citizenship in a widening world-community. In the lower elementary 
grades, emphasis is upon social maturing, which includes individual 
well-being and security, the first-hand experiences in group living. 
Wherever activities involving persons and things from other parts of 
the world can be made meaningful to the learners, they are included in 
programs of forward-looking schools. In most schools, these latter kinds 
of experiences are largely incidental, and developed spontaneously in 
response to immediate interests of young children. 

In most schools of the United States, as children reach the ages of 
about 8 through 11, they increase their understanding of foreign 
cultures by studying ways in which people have utilized and adapted 
themselves to particular geographical conditions. They learn of the 
interdependence of peoples, culturally as well as economically, through 
studies of the history and geography of the United States and of 
selected regions of the world. 


PROVISIONS FOR TEACHING ABouT INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
IN COURSES OF STUDY AND CURRICULUM GUIDES 


Illustrations grouped under the following headings give evidence 
that many kinds of learning experiences are helping boys and girls in 
elementary schools to gain the fundamental understandings basic to 
good international relations: 


Children are being sensitized to persons in other parts of the world. 
Children are living cooperatively in their own communities with persons 
{rom other parts of the world. 

Children are communicating with persons in other parts of the world 


° Harap, Henry. Social Living in the Curriculum. A Critical Study of 
in Action. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teaches! T 
P. 82-84, 4 hi 
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Children are learning to think in terms of the dignity and worth of persons. 
Children are learning to appreciate contributions of people from all parts 
of the world. 


Children are seeking reasons to explain why people live and think as they 
do. 


Children are contributing to the happiness and well-being of people in 
other parts of the world. 


Children are thinking about their responsibilities for a world at peace. 
Children are learning about organized efforts for world peace. 


CHILDREN ARE BEING SENSITIZED TO PERSONS IN 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD 


For purposes of organization, illustrations of practice have been 
grouped in this chapter about some of the fundamental understandings 
toward which pupils and teachers are working. It will be recognized 
that the attainment of a particular understanding was not peculiar to 
any one learning experience. In most instances described, a learning 
experience contributed to multiple understandings. 


Children From Other Countries as “Sensitizing Agents” 


OF all the resources for sensitizing children in American schools to 
persons in other parts of the world, and there are many—service per- 
sonnel, travel, modern means of transportation and communication, 
hobbies, stories, gifts from abroad—probably the richest and most 
effective are school children from other countries. Reports indicate 
that, foreign children “fit into American life without difficulty . . 
they associate freely with other children . . . and that they have exer- 
cised a beneficial influence in language, art, literature, and scholar- 
ship.” In many instances, their parents have shared with the schools 
their knowledge of the native country through talks to the children, 
demonstrations of dances, ways of cooking, and dressing; 
and the showing of pictures, to the mutual advantage of tl 
the children. 

Knapp" describes how a little boy from Chile and his parents opened 
the eyes of children in an Eastern city to ways of living in another 
American country of which they had been totally unaware. 


Story-telling; 
he visitor and 


” Davie, Maurice R. and Koenig, Samuel. Committee for the Study of Recent 
Immigration from Europe. The Refugees are Now Americans. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets. No. 111. New York: the Committee, 1945. 

4 Knapp, Katherine. “Our Imaginary Trip to Santiago, Chile.’ 


f ” A Resource Unit 
for Grade Two. Ithaca, New York: Board of Education, 1948. 
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OUR IMAGINARY TRIP TO SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Explanation 


Carlos, a new boy in our class, was from Santiago, Chile. The children 
were having fun helping him to learn to speak English and to play games 
which are enjoyed here in the United States. Carlos taught our children to 
speak some Spanish words and phrases. Our boys and girls, as they listened to 
Carlos and worked with him, began to ask many questions. 


Questions the Children Asked 


. How long does the trip take? 


PON TRI 


. Where is Santiago, where Carlos lives? 

How far away is it? Where is it on the map? 

In which direction would we travel to get there? 
Do most people go by train or boat or airplane? 
How much does it cost to go to Santiago? 


Are all the people in Chile like Carlos? 


. What do most of the people eat in Santiago? 
How do Carlos and his parents dress when they are in Chile? 


These, and other questions, launched us into our imaginary trip to Carlos’ 


homeland. 


Purposing and Planning Together 
A. Trips taken by the children 


B. Planning an imaginary airplane 
trip with Carlos to Santiago 


C. Looking at a map of the world 
(Locate Ithaca. Trace route to be 
taken to Santiago) 

D. Talking about different kinds of 
planes and their uses 

E. Planning a trip to the local air- 
port 


F. Sharing stories about airplanes 
and trips 

G. Getting ready for the trip (cloth- 
ing, tickets, passports, travelers’ 
checks) 


H. Arrival at the airport (boarding 
the plane; the take-off) 


I. Helpers on a plane 


Carrying Out Our Plans 
Enjoyed pictures of travel on bulletin 
board 
Arranged own bulletin board 
Collected pictures for “log” 
Painted pictures 
Made a large map for play and refer- 
ence 


Wrote air-mail letter to Carlos’ friend 
in Santiago (How long will it take?) 

Visited airport 

Taxied around field 

Attendant showed us planes 

Committees formed to construct plane 
and hangar 

Packed our suitcases with the kinds 
of clothing needed in Chile, made 
travelers’ checks, sang plane songs, 
wrote stories 


Imaginative play: assigned to seats; 


put cotton in ears; chewed gum; 
fastened safety belts 


Committee reports on helpers 
Chose helpers—stewardess, etc. 
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J. Cooperation on a plane (safety 
devices and why used) 


K. Arrival in Santiago (size, transpor- 
tation, climate, kind of city) 


L. The people of Chile (appearance, 
language, dress—similar to dress 
in the U.S.) 


M. Homes in Chile 
(in the city of Santiago, in farm- 
ing sections, in mining areas, 
landowners and workers) 
Home life 


N. Food in Chile 
(some like ours; some different) 
O. Transportation —_(airplanes—two 
airports in Santiago; railroads; 
autos; tram cars; buses of red, 
green, yellow and white; horses, 
oxen, burros; excellent highways) 


P. Making a Living (farming, min- 


ing, manufacturing, herding, 
weaving, handicrafts, professions) 


Q. Schools in Chile 


Formed an aviator’s club i 

Made and studied chart of new vo- 
cabulary 

Made a pictorial map of South 
America 

Made a flag of Chile (same colors as 
flag of the United States) 

Discussed pictures on bulletin board 
which depicted life in Santiago 

Took an imaginary tour around San- 
tiago (climbed the noted Santa 
Lucia Hill) 

Invited Carlos’ parents to talk to the 
class 

Wrote thank-you notes to Carlos’ 
parents for talking to us, teaching 
us dances, and showing us pictures 

Used reference books to learn more 
about the people and country of 
Chile 

Made a welcome sign because the 
people are very hospitable (Esta es 
su casa) 

Kept record of Spanish words learned 

Started a stamp collection 

Made sombreros, serapes, panchos 

Committee groups looked up about 
different kinds of homes 

Constructed miniature ranch 

Painted types of homes 

Clay work: vases, fountains seen in 
some patios, bowls, dishes 

Planned and prepared a favorite 
Spanish meal 

Made models to show kinds of trans- 
portation 

Drew pictures to show development of 
transportation 

Reported on modern underground 
garage 

Role-playing to portray different kinds 
of workers 

Made loom; did some weaving 

Had display of glass and metal prod- 
ucts 

Used movies and books for informa- 
tion 

Creative expression—wrote original 
stories and poems 
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Learned about schools in Santiago 
from Carlos’ parents and from 


Carlos 
R. Government (something like ours; Pictures of “house” of our President 
President lives in a house some- and of the President of Chile on the 
thing like our White House) bulletin board 
S. Recreation in Chile Listened to South American music on 
records 
Learned to dance the “rumba” and 
the “samba” 


Learned to play some games which 
Carlos showed us 

Planned a museum of Spanish objects 
and pictures brought by the chil- 
dren 

Planned a program for another grade; 
made scenery to “look like places 
in Chile.” 


T. Reports of Committees and Eval- 
uation, with plans for sharing 


what we had learned 


Other Glasses 


Sharing Our Learnings with 
“Living in Santiago, Chile” 


A. Dramatization: original play— 
B. Two South American dances varT 
C. Original stories and poems about ow : 
D. ee reports about the people of Santiago and how they live. 


Evaluation aye as 

i t the people in Car. los’ country and the people in 
dha ee cee oo ‘he wane baste needs. They gained an understanding 
and appreciation of how people live in another country. They enjoyed meet- 
ing Carlos’ mother and father and they liked their contributions to our class. 
Carlos’ mother sang and danced for us. His father showed us many fine pic- 
tures and taught us some new Spanish words. The children learned that al- 


though Carlos speaks another language, he “thinks and likes to do the same 
things we do.” 


Not to be overlooked is the fact that the boys and girls in this class 


had discovered for themselves that a child is neither inferior nor 
because he speaks another language or comes from 
Carlos deserved to be accepted into all group activi- 
own personal qualities and contributions. He had 
his new friends. He also deserved a share of all 
ican classmates considered fun and of value. 


superior simply 
another country- 
ties because of his 
much to share with 
that his North Amer: 


Immediate Interests of Children 
As “Sensitizing Agents” 
Children from the ages of three to eight in the Beauvoir School in 
ve become increasingly aware of persons in other 


Washington, D.C., ha ; ; ; 
parts of the world through a variety of experiences. First-hand contacts 
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with children and adults of other cultures are frequent and powerful 
stimuli to broad learnings. Things—clothing, tools, toys, food, air- 
planes, books, and pictures—have also motivated these children to 
think about their world neighbors. 

A pinata party resulted for all the children, when little Monica from 
Guatemala, who could not at first speak English, brought a pinata to 
school. Her mother told her classmates at Beauvoir how birthdays are 
celebrated in Guatemala. The gift of a cap to one of the boys from his 
Norwegian grandmother stimulated the children to ask for stories 
about Norway. A basket of books from the library launched the chil- 
dren on a “trip”—“Around the World with Stories.” So, from the im- 
mediate interests of the children themselves came a variety of learn- 
ing experiences carried on to “develop genuine Kinship with unseen 
millions,” as the Beauvoir Staff worked together with the pupils to 
“initiate world-mindedness.” Among the experiences in which the boys 
and girls participated are the following: 


WORLD-MINDEDNESS FOR THE VERY YOUNG 
(Beauvoir School) 

Nursery School 
Dress up in costumes during playtime 

Bring dolls in authentic costumes; typical miniature objects . . 
Stories of children in foreign lands read to them 

Pictures of children in foreign lands discussed. 


. to exhibit 


Kindergarten 


Same as above, in addition to the following: 

Discussion of maps followed by painting, 
imaginative maps 

Development of a Christmas program using the globe in “Christmas Around 
the World” celebration 

Construction of map showing source of various precious stones 

Construction of three-dimensional projects illustrating life in foreign lands. 


Grade I 


Correlation of reading with an imaginary trip across the United States 
Discussion of the birthplace of Christ followed by locating on the map the 
birthplace of each member of the class 


Identification on a map of foreign costumes with corresponding country, 

Grade II 

Development of the idea of the newness of this co 
Columbus Day celebration 

Development of interest in India through detailed work 
ceramics, map-making) in connection with Bisho 
followed by a talk from Bishop Dun on that trip 


drawing, building with blocks, 


untry in relation to the 


(reading, painting, 
P Dun’s trip to India, 
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Year's study of the human body with emphasis on the similarity of structure 
of all men 

Reading of 57 books about foreign lands relating each book to a map and 
associating it with appropriate flag 

Construction of cloth flags of all member nations of the United Nations and 
of the United Nations flag. 


Grade III 

Project of relating on world map all items in the course on Origin of Universe 
to geographical areas where discoveries of the items were made 

Painting of wall panel with all flags of the United Nations 

Election of four best citizens of the class, on the basis of qualities of citizenship 


desirable for a world citizen 
Construction of poster showing presence of all races in Beauvoir. 


School as a Whole 


Collection of toys for Korean children 
Painting of pictures to send to Japanese schools which sent us some of theirs 


Planting of a United Nations Tree each year with appropriate ceremonies 

Outdoor festival showing folk-dances, customs and costumes of some foreign 
lands 

Piano recital of works of foreign composers, played by children in correspond- 
ing authentic costume.1? 

The learning experiences developed in the Belle Sherman and the 
Beauvoir Schools illustrate some ways in which American boys and 
girls are becoming sensitized to persons and ways of living in other 
parts of the world. It is important to note that in both schools the 
experiences grew out of first-hand contacts with persons and things in 
the immediate environment. These were not only enjoyable but a 
source of new ideas and information. Such learnings may hold the 
kernel of some truth which is fundamental to international under- 


standing. Such was the case with the children in José’s grade. 


It was two weeks before Christmas. The children in a second-grade group were 
busy making chains and “diamonds” to trim the beautiful, fragrant spruce. 
. . . Suddenly a child's voice exclaimed, “Oh, look at José’s chain. It’s taller 
than he is.” Sure enough, there stood José—a dark-haired little Filipino boy— 
proudly holding his paper chain close to, and parallel with, his body, and it 
was truly taller than he was. All activity on chains and “diamonds” was tem- 
porarily suspended as the children crowded around José. “Oh, what a pretty 
chain.” “Have you made lots of chains before?” “You like to trim Christmas 
trees, don’t you.” The little boy seemed somewhat abashed for a moment, but 


 Beauvior School Staff. Compiled by Ruth Watt under the direction of Ruth 
Beebe. “World-Mindedness in the Youngest” Educational Leadership 9: 170-76. De- 
cember 1951. 

See also: Taylor, Elizabeth G. “Toward World-Mindedness.” Some Experi 
of Children Three to Nine Years of Age Which Contributed to the Development GE 
World-Mindedness. Childhood Education, October 1949. 
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his pride in accomplishment was evident as he explained, “No, I never trimmed 
a Christmas tree before, but I guess I have fast fingers.” Two of the children 
looked at him closely. “Let’s see your fingers.” José obediently held out his 
hands. There was a sudden quiet and a definite falling off of interest. “Your 
fingers are just like mine.” “Like mine, too; what do you mean ‘fast fingers’?” 
“I guess I can make just as tall a chain as you can.” ... In the fun of trim- 
ming a Christmas tree, the children had made an important discovery in the 
field of international understanding—likenesses among peoples of the earth— 
a Filipino boy and boys and girls in the United States—their fingers and their 
ideas of fun were much alike. At a more appropriate time, the children and 
their teacher would draw upon this discovery to bring meaning to other 
learnings about likenesses among boys and girls in all parts of the world. 


In these experiences in international understanding, children 
were thinking of people in other parts of the world as persons much 
like themselves. In many instances they were visualizing these people in 
their native environments. They were considering similarities and 
differences, and they were asking, “Why?” In so doing, these boys and 


girls gained a new awareness of themselves and of the people of their 
own country. 


CHILDREN ARE LIVING COOPERATIVELY IN THEIR Own 
COMMUNITIES WITH PERSONS FROM OTHER Parts 
OF THE WORLD 


Henderson describes how children of the UN Secretariat and dele- 
gation members from more than 50 nations “work and play in an 
adventure of international living,” in the United Nations Inter- 
national School, in Parkway Village, Queens, “This,” 
stills a pride in their own country and a respect for the 
traditions of their classmates.” The youngsters 
lessons about the practical benefits of international cooperation 
through a course in geography.” They write letters to relatives in their 
native countries. Then the children take a trip to the Jamaica Post 
Office to see how the letters are processed and to consider how modern 
transportation unites the modern world, The 
information about people and their needs as th 
Agriculture Organization. They learn to spea 
guages, English and French, as well as in th 
significant of all, these children are demonstrating that boys and girls 
from markedly diverse cultures can work and pla a 


e : play harmoniously, side 
by side, day after day, in school and in their present home community." 


she says, “in- 
countries and 
“learn important 


y discover important 
€y study the Food and 
k in two common lan- 
e mother tongue. Most 


2 Klee, Loretta E. “As the Twig is Bent—Experiences in the Lower El tar 
Grades,” Social Education, 18: 163-65; April 1949. ee 

“ Henderson, Julia. Quoted in “UN School Saved from Extinction,” by Morris 
Kaplan, in The New York Times, Sunday, August 17, 1959. p. 24. 
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It can readily be appreciated why Kaplan says that, “the school has 
been acclaimed as a model and a laboratory for what the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization refers to as 
‘world-conscious national citizens competent to live in an emerging 
world community.’ ”1+ 

What is sometimes overlooked is that, the character of the American 
population being what it is, all classrooms in the United States are 
actual or potential laboratories for the development of experiences 
which are the foundations of desirable international living. King 
recognizes this fact as he discusses methods used in the schools of Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Conscious effort is made to have pupils with differing racial and national back- 
grounds work together on common projects and toward common goals. As 
they become interested in the same activity, they forget their minor differences 
and come to recognize individual merit regardless of race, color or creed. They 
discover that in all groups there are some who are crude, discourteous, dis- 
honest, careless, shiftless, or lacking in ability, and conversely that ability and 
the common virtues are characteristics of members of all groups; that both 
the desirable and the undesirable qualities are individual traits rather than 
group characteristics. Respect for the worth of each individual is a basic tenet 
of democracy and the primary requisite for good intergroup relations. ... The 
similarities in the life and aspirations of peoples in different areas is empha- 
sized rather than the unusual, the bizarre, and the exotic. Whatever differ- 
ences do exist in dress, housing, and ways of making a living are seen as the 
result of conditions under which people live.15 


It helps children develop bases of intercultural understandings if 
they experience harmonious living with people from various national 
and cultural groups. However, it must be admitted that nationals 
of other countries living in the United States do not offer exact 
parallels in relation to physical environment and ways of life to those 
of their fellow-citizens living abroad. For this reason, elementary 
schools are seeking to provide contacts between American children and 
children in other parts of the world. 


CHILDREN ARE COMMUNICATING WITH PERSONS IN 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Thousands of boys and girls in all parts of the United States are 
carrying on correspondence with children of other nations. Teachers 
feel that letter-writing among “pen pals” helps to give reality to 
studies about far away places. Children in America and their “pen 

* King, Allen Y. “Intercultural Education in the Cleveland Social Studies Pro- 
gram.” Improving Human Relations, Howard Cummings, editor. Washington, D.C.: 


National Council for the Social Studies, A Department of the National Education 
Association. 1949. p. 146. 
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pals” abroad tell each other about things which are near and dear. 
Letters often bring snapshots, handmade greeting cards, or a tiny gift. 
Correspondence leads in many instances to the exchanges of drawings, 
textbooks, favorite story books, and the like. A class of boys in a 
German village near the Russian border sent to a sixth-grade class 
in Ithaca, New York, what they called a “class-made book.” The book 
included water-color sketches to illustrate life in the Western and the 
Eastern Zones of Berlin. Near the close of the book was this statement, 
which caused the American children to do some serious thinking— 
“To go from the Western to the Eastern Zone is to go from Freedom 
to Slavery!” 

That teachers in other parts of the world appreciate this kind of 
communication between children is suggested in a letter from a 
teacher in Westphalia, Germany. 

It was awfully nice to receive this past week the Christmas cards from your 
class and their lovely letters. How much I have wanted to organize such a 
pen-friendship with my pupils, but it is impossible for all the children to take 
part unless the teacher at the other end is willing to develop it and keep it 
going. ... The children in my Class are so happy with their letters that they 
want to answer at once. Though this is only their second year of English, they 
could read most of the letters without any help. This made them very proud. 
Where I had to help was about those things which are typical of your country. 
My children learned more from your letters than from a whole month of 
English lessons. But the main thing is the friendship which is beginning 
between the children of our two classes. Tell your pupils that before long our 


letters will be on their way over the Atlantic to them, Now we are all wonder- 
ing how your hobby show will turn out. ... 


As children read letters from their unseen friends and look at 
samples of their drawing and other class work 
lated in the country which they call home. Bo 
purpose to the maps and to books to find som 
ships between the environment and other fac 
people live. They begin to notice items of int 
concerning the motherland of Hans, Lili, a 
relations are lifted from the words in the 
to reality because of the personal bond be 
and abroad. 

Letters between pen-pals are not always in writing, A form less often 
used, but very effective is that of the “talking letter,” which is sent via 
tape recording.1¢ 


» an interest is stimu- 
ys and girls turn with 
€ of the many relation- 
tors and the way these 
erest in the newspapers 
nd Mizuhoko. International 
textbook to something akin 
tween the children at home 


*“The Talking Letter.” A unit in the Language Arts Program in correlation 
with the Social Studies. Prepared under the direction of Milacent G., Ocvirk. Ithaca, 
New York: Board of Education, 1952. » 
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A continuing aid to improved communication between the children 
of the world is that of teaching foreign languages in the elementary 
school. In most of the 26 or more states of the United States, where 
young children are learning a second language, an expressed purpose 
is that of improved international understandings. 


The introduction into the elementary school of the study of the language and 
culture of a foreign nation gives the child in his formative years a realization of 
the broader horizons of the world community of which he is a part. Thus, it 
fosters the ultimate long-range objective, to promote world understanding and 
human relations.17 


Brady explains how the teaching of a foreign language in the ele- 

mentary school should be taught so as to further good relations be- 
tween the peoples of the world: 
We ... must so train the new teachers that they may be able to give their 
pupils in the elementary schools a true picture and an accurate knowledge, 
with a minimum of picturesque and unreal details, of the customs, the culture, 
and the history of the countries whose language is to be taught. They must 
come to know not only the language but also the history, literature, and gen- 
eral culture. . . . We must insist that the first impressions be good and that 
information be accurate so that our children will develop into adults with a 
desire to learn more, with an understanding and inclination to appreciate the 
various cultures of the world.18 


Exchange teachers and students from abroad have made possible 
many contacts between American children and boys and girls in other 
countries. “Sue Saki” gives a hint as to the unexpected circumference 
a circle of friendship can attain—a friendship begun when a teacher 


from Japan visited an elementary school class. 


Some people might say that Sue Saki is “just a doll” from Japan. The children 
of the school know better, however. They know that she represents the spirit 
of American-Japanese understanding. 

Today, Sue Saki is compiling a scrapbook in duplicate. One copy is for the 
friend who brought her from Japan and one for the Japanese teacher who 
visited the John Ward School last year. When this teacher went back to Japan, 
he started a series of radio broadcasts concerning the elementary school pro- 
gram. Through him and his broadcast, Sue Saki will have a chance to “tell” 
the children of Japan of her experiences among the children of the Ward 
School. She will describe what home and school life can be like for an 


American child. 
Every grade level in the school is contributing to Sue Saki’s scrapbook. She 


* Report of the Conference on the Role of Foreign Languages in American Schools, 
January 15 and 16, 1953. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 1953. 

3 Brady, Agnes Marie. A Program for Teaching Spanish in the Elementary 
Schools. Lawrence, Kansas: The University of Kansas, February, 1953. B£ 
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has many subcommittees, a photographer, and writers working for her in the 
classroom. It is expected that she will tell the story of the United States as it 
really is today. It is also expected that the spirit of friendly understanding 
between a group of American children and a widening circle of Japanese 
young people will be enhanced by the observations of “just a doll.”19 


CHILDREN ARE LEARNING TO THINK IN TERMS OF THE DIGNITY AND 
WORTH OF PERSONS 


As children live and communicate with persons at home and abroad, 
they are learning to think of them in terms of individual worth and 
dignity. All boys and girls need guided experiences to this end. Much 
to the surprise of many people, the Philadelphia Early Childhood Proj- 
ect revealed evidence of the awareness of group differences and of habits 
of stereotyping even among young children. The investigators found 
that many young children hold fixed notions, and that they use stereo- 
types commonly accepted by their elders in making generalizations. ‘To 
illustrate: 


Elaine, showing costume doll to the class: “This is a Spanish doll.” 

Teacher: “How can you tell she’s Spanish?” 

Tommy: “ ’Cause she’s fat.” 

Donald, at story-telling time: “This one is about Superman's uncle. He's a 
Nazi soldier.” 

James: “Oh, goody.” 

Donald: “Why do you say ‘goody’?” “Germans are no good.”20 


Through firsthand and vicarious experiences in international under- 
standing, teachers in the elementary schools are helping children do 
logical, objective thinking about other peoples, helping them recog- 
nize differences and accept them as interesting variations within a 
generally common pattern. 

Hill and Mackintosh provide a variety of illustrations of classroom 
practices to show how firsthand experiences in intercultural relations 
can be drawn upon to give meaning to the Declaration of Human 
Rights. They emphasize the importance of the social climate in which 
the study of the document must take place if the learnings are to be 
effective in the lives of children. 


First of all, the classroom environment must be a democratic one. Children 
themselves must feel secure in their right to express opinions, but must be 
willing to abide by group decisions and to take responsibilities that go along 


2 Schneider, Elsa. How Children and Teacher Work Together, Bulletin 1952, No. 
14. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 1952. p. 5. 

* Trager, Helen G. and Radke, Marion. “Early Childhood Airs Its Views.” Educa- 
tional Leadership 5:16-24, October 1947. 
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with rights. The articles of the Declaration of Human Rights cannot be taught 
as verbalisms, but must be made real and understandable through situations 
and experiences that have meaning for children themselves. The study of 
human rights should be started, so far as the school is concerned, as soon as 
children enter. . . . There must be continuing emphasis at all levels upon 
human rights, if adult citizens are to have a clear idea of what the Declaration 
means, and a desire to accept the obligations involved.*1 


When given opportunities for working with people from other cul- 
tures, children come to regard them as individuals. Boys and girls in a 
fourth-grade class, who had expressed feelings of fear and antagonism 
toward the Chinese people when studying a unit about “Community 
Life in China,” changed their opinions to a considerable degree when 
a college student from that country spent some time with the group. 
Their recorded comments indicate the changes in expressed attitudes. 
Thirteen of the children said spontaneously, “We like you.” Others 
said: “You didn’t scare us a bit.” “I didn’t want you to go away. I 
like to have you better than recess.” “I didn’t expect to like you, but 
Tdo” 

The children were practicing open-mindedness—the willingness to 
revise their judgments about a person whom they had expected to dis- 
like. The class expressed appreciation for the helpfulness of the 
Chinese student in sharing his knowledge with them. These boys and 
girls were learning that each individual, even when he comes from a 
foreign country, is a person of individual worth and dignity. 


CHILDREN ARE LEARNING TO APPRECIATE THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
PEOPLE FROM ALL Parts OF THE WORLD 


It is not possible for children to be acquainted with persons from 
all parts of the world. For this reason vicarious experiences should be 
provided to help them appreciate the many ways in which others have 
contributed to the culture and welfare of the world. Kenworthy indi- 
cates how biography helps children to “gain a world-view and to set 
as one of their own personal goals the development of world-minded- 
ness.”?" Through reading, boys and girls can become acquainted with 
men and women of the world who have been benefactors of mankind. 

Children in a privately-owned American school in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
learned of the contributions of other peoples through a story festival 


2 Hill, Wilhelmina and Mackintosh, Helen K. How Children Learn About Human 
Rights. Bulletin 1951, No. 9. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 1951. 

2 Klee, Loretta E. “Larger Horizons for the Child: A Fourth Grade Experiment,” 
Social Education. 13; 69-70; February 1949. 

= Kenworthy, Leonard S. “World-Minded Heroes,” Social Education. 16:163-65; 
April 1952. 
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in which parents and other interested persons cooperated with the 
school. 


Mothers, representing thirteen different nationalities, came to school one 
afternoon to share their country’s fables, myths, folktales, and biographies 
with the boys and girls. . . . Each storyteller-mother, dressed in costume from 
her own region, displayed objects that helped to tell the stories, such as: maps, 
dolls, pictures, toys, and of course, children’s books either in their original 


language or in translated form. .. . The various countries represented were: 
Syria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Bulgaria, Germany, England, India, China, 
Poland, Italy, Finland, and Brazil. . . . Fables with their morals, myths with 


their consistent portrayal of the various Gods whom men have turned to for 
help and worship, folk tales with their persisting values and universally ac- 
cepted beliefs and simple appeal to children and adults alike, and biography 
portraying the significance of real individuals and the ways in which they have 
met and conquered universal problems, give great meaning to experiences in 
creating an awareness of the world and its problems. They helped all con- 
cerned to grow in their own social understanding.” 


Horst describes how sixth grade pupils in Superior, Wisconsin, de- 
veloped an appreciation for the peoples of many countries through 
learning experiences centered about their social studies program. 
We have become acquainted with many of the great world citizens and their 
contributions. Those from Europe included Louis Pasteur, Madame Curie, 
Wilhelm Roentgen, Fritz Kreisler, Paderewski, and many others. . . . Surely it 
has helped to draw us all closer to their particular countries. . . . It has helped 
us to appreciate that human needs are the same in all countries—the love for 
music, for literature, for art, or the need for the discoveries of the great scien- 
tists. . . . Our bulletin board with its pictures as well as articles about these 
world citizens proved an interesting activity.25 


CHILDREN ARE SEEKING REASONS TO EXPLAIN Wuy PEOPLE LIVE 
AND THINK As THEY Do 


When children think in terms of persons with whom they have be- 
come acquainted, they come to sense that there is a common humanity 
which unites all mankind—common needs, and to some extent, common 
aspirations. They notice, too, the different degrees to which these 
hopes and needs have been realized and the variety of ways by which 
they may be attained. Children begin to question, and in seeking for 
answers they often arrive at knowledge which is fundamental to good 
international understanding. 

A sixth-grade class in Ithaca, New York, revealed an active interest 


* Seeley, E. Clayton. “A Story Festival,” Childhood Education, 29:271-73; February 
1953. 


3 Horst, Helen. “Developing International Understanding in the Elementary 
School,” Social Education, 12:124; March 1948. 
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in the feelings of the people of Japan, as was indicated in a follow-up 
questionnaire of a showing of kodachrome slides presented by a Japa- 
nese student from Cornell University. The student presented a human- 
interest story of her homeland as an initiatory experience for a unit on 
“Community Living in Japan.” Among the group of 24 pupils, ap- 
proximately 12 years of age, the following 18 questions showed a con- 
cern for human relationships and values. 

1. Why do the Japanese people smile so much when they have had so many 


troubles? 

2. How have the Japanese learned to be so polite to each other? 

8. The Japanese do many things as we do in America. Then, why do they 
keep on using chop sticks and sitting on the floor when they eat? 

4. Why do the Japanese use so much land for temples and parks when land 


is so scarce? 
5. Why do the Japanese use wood for fuel when they don’t have very much 


of it? 
6. Why don’t the Japanese use electricity to heat their houses and schools 


when they have so many waterfalls? 
7. Why do the farm women look so happy when they have to work so hard? 
8. Why do the Japanese like so many American things, such as baseball, 
movies, and popular songs, when they went to war against us? 
9. Why do the Japanese keep on using picture-writing when it so hard to 


learn? 
10. Why do the men play women’s parts in Japanese plays? 
11. Why do some Japanese parents tell their children whom they should 


marry? 
12. How can t 


they are old? 
13. Why do so many Japanese wear glasses? Are slant eyes weaker than ours? 


14. Why do the Japanese have so many shops in their homes, like silk shops, 


and toy shops? 
15. How do the people of Japan feel about the atom bombing? 


16. Why do the Japanese children play on the streets so much? 

17. The men and children seem to dress pretty much like the Americans, 
but the Japanese women seem to wear mostly kimonos. Why is this? 

18. How do the Japanese feel about us Americans? 

Such questions, raised by children, lead to investigations which 
strike deep to the heart of the traditions, disciplines, and ways of living 
of people in another part of the world. 

Many questions raised by older children about peoples in other parts 
of the world have been recorded by the Bureau of Curriculum De- 
velopment of the New York State Education Department. Some of 
these have been included in resource units as a guide to teachers in the 
development of learning experiences which will lead, in ways meaning- 
ful to children, to world understandings. Among the questions raised 


he Japanese women keep on working in the fields even when 
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by 11- and 12-year-old-children about an industrial region of Western 
Europe are the following. 


Questions asked by sixth-grade children: 


Do the people in this region all look generally the same? Do they look as we 
do? Do they dress as we do? Do they make their clothes or buy them in a store? 


Does each country have a language of its own? Can a Frenchman understand 
a German? Do people in various parts of a country have accents like those in 
different parts of the United States? Why don’t all the people speak the same 
language when they live so close together? Do any of the people speak English? 
Is it hard for these people to learn our language? Why don’t all countries of 
the world adopt the same language and avoid confusion? . . . 


Is this region like any other that we have studied? 


Is the Berlin of today like New York City? Was the Berlin of yesterday like 
New York City? Is Paris anything like Boston or Chicago? Do the houses and 
buildings look like ours do? 


What kinds of trees are there in the forest? Are the trees really black in the 
Black Forest? ... 


In which parts of this region is coal mined? Why is the coal in the Ruhr 
Valley very good coal? How did the people learn to make steel? What are 
some of the iron and steel products made in this region? 


Could we make a German doll house like those made in this region? 


Why do the countries of this region fight wars? Does Russia really want to 
control this region? Why are we keeping soldiers in this region? Should the 
United States share its atom bomb with these countries? Why do so many 


people want to leave this region? Why don’t we let them all come to the 
United States? 


What is a refugee? Do we know any refugees? Are there any war brides from 
this region living in our community? (See footnote 7, page 318.) 


These questions have been organized and included in resource units 
to help teachers identify interests of children. As a further aid, the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development offers lists of learning experiences 
which many boys and girls have found meaningful and enjoyable. 


Learning experiences which grow out of the interests of 11- and 12-year-old- 
children in New York State: 

Hearing the languages of the region as they are spoken on the radio, on 
records, by members of the child’s own community who know the foreign 


tongue; learning a song in the language of a country in the region 


Examining newspapers and books written in the languages of the the region; 


noting similarities and differences of the languages; discovering words which 
are like those in the English language... 


Examining old maps or those representing different historical eras and noting 
changes in the political divisions of the region 
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Tracing the river systems of the region; planning an imaginary all-water trip 
through the region; watching a boat on a river, canal, ocean port... 
Dancing the folk dances of the various peoples of the region... 
Discovering and making a list of articles in the home, school, or community 
which were made in this region; arranging a display of such articles 
Corresponding with boys and girls in this region of Europe 

Reporting on modern scientific contributions made by people of the region. . . 


Observing reproductions of art masterpieces of the region 
Listening to or reporting on radio news broadcasts dealing with affairs ‘of the 
region. (See footnote 7, page 318.) 


Through aids of this sort provided by state departments of educa- 
tion, boys and girls are helped to gain deeper insights into life in 
other parts of the world. 

Children in the sixth grade of the Liberty School in Baltimore, 
ned some fundamental understandings about other 
peoples as they cooperated with many persons and governmental 
agencies in a study of the world food problem. In a series of unified 
activities, which cut across traditional subject-matter lines, the children 
studied “Food and People” from the viewpoint of their own nutrition. 
They carried on experiments in soil conservation. Through activities 
in their classroom “experiment stations,” and through other meaning- 
ful experiences the children sought an answer to their central problem 
—“Why are so many people in the world hungry?” 

They could see that if the children in the sixth grade at Liberty School needed 
certain elements for their health and growth, then all the other children in 
the world would have the same general needs. 


The children invited as resource persons a number of visitors from 
the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), whose headquarters at 
nearby Washington, D.C. As these well-informed 
persons talked with the boys and girls, the children began to think 
of food-getting in relation to particular regions, in terms of the 
character of the soil, the size of farms, the amount of arable land, the 
density of population, customs of the people, the level of education, 
means of distribution, and the like. Comments made by the boys and 


girls reveal the kinds of thinking which they were doing. 


“You know,” said Arthur, “the United Kingdom has a great many people, and 
when you look at the size of the country you can understand why they can’t 
produce enough food for all of the people. There isn’t enough ground to 
grow all the crops they need. How do they get food?” 


“The people do a great deal of manufacturing,” explained Mrs. French. 


Maryland, gai 


the time was in 
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“I should think,” said Mary, “that the United Kingdom must have to import 
about as much food as it produces.” 


“That’s right,” said Mrs. French. “The group studying England should find 
out where its food comes from.” 


At the close of the learning experience, the children arranged an 
“FAO Conference” to share their findings with parents and classmates. 
The reports given by the “representatives” indicate that 12-year-olds 
can think in realistic fashion about such matters as: environmental 
conditions in relation to the standard of living, the interdependence of 
nations, and methods of raising the levels of living through education. 
The parents who attended the conference recognized their children 
were concerned about a problem which concerns all mankind. In the 
words of the pupil-chairman: 


At this meeting today it has been made very clear that it is possible to feed the 
hungry people of the world if we continue to work along all lines that have 
been started and if all nations will work together. Each one can help the other 
and through teamwork we can bring peace and plenty to all nations.?¢ 


CHILDREN ARE CONTRIBUTING TO THE HAPPINESS AND WELL-BEING 
OF PEOPLE IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD 


It is important for boys and girls to project themselves imaginatively 
into life situations of people in other parts of the world. It is also 
essential for real understanding that children actively participate in 
sharing some of the good things of their lives with others. This is being 
done in a variety of ways in American schools. 

Children in the Emerson School of Waterloo, Iowa, helped Dutch 
boys and girls in their “adopted school” to continue their education. 


The one-hundred fifty dollars needed to reopen Kleverskerke was again 
earned by having magazine and paper drives. In addition, a Christmas gift of 
money was sent, and boxes of clothing and a scrapbook were mailed... . 
The paper drives united all children in a cooperative effort toward one pur- 
pose. For the second time they accepted the responsibility of meeting a finan- 
cial obligation. Meanwhile pupil correspondence began with the children 
abroad. 

Donating clothing with the idea of quality, not quantity, taught pupils judg- 
ment and discrimination. . . . The fulfillment of tasks to their completion 
required patience and perseverance. Each child recognized his effort as an 
act contributing to realization of the group plan.*7 


“National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Food for All: A Sixth-Grade Experience. A Resource Unit. Washington, D.C.: the 
Department, 1951. 

* Ahearn, Bess and Fleming, Edna. “An Adopted School,” in Social Education 
of Young Children, edited by Mary Willcockson. Washington, D.C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1950. p. 80. 
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Boys and girls in all parts of the United States are helping to bring 
happiness to unseen friends abroad through the Junior Red Cross 
Program.”§ In many areas, Red Cross headquarters report 100 per cent 
participation in such projects as the packing of gift boxes for children 
overseas. With each box go the names of the pupils who contributed 
articles. As a result, international correspondence, for which the Red 
Cross provides a translation service, is promoted. A further aid to con- 
tinuing contacts is that of the children’s magazine, The Junior Red 
Cross News. 

Another project in which children have experiences in sharing is 
that sponsored by the American Friends Service Committee. Through 
this program, boys and girls in elementary schools are becoming 
acquainted with youngsters and their homelands in all parts of the 
world. They trim a Christmas tree with mittens to warm the fingers of 
their far-away friends. Their “Valentine dimes” help to provide food, 
toys or books for children in war-devastated areas. Many times, while 
studying “colonial times” in fifth- or sixth-grade social studies, Ameri- 
can boys and girls make soap as a classroom learning activity. With the 
help of the Friends Service Committee, the soap is then packaged and 
sent to children in parts of the world where this commodity is still 
scarce. “Tricks and Treats,” popular activity of the Hallowe’en season, 
becomes an occasion for the collection of useful articles for needy 
children. This program, like that of the Junior Red Cross, is not a 
one-way service. On the contrary, recipients of gifts from American 
children reciprocate by sending drawings, letters, toys, pictures, and 
the like. It is the opinion of the Friends Service Committee that 
“Sharing, at its best, involves the exchange of ideas, experiences, and 
skills as well as of money and material goods. These latter gifts are of 


greatest value for giver and receiver when they are the expression of 


mutual respect and friendship.”?° 
The School Affiliation Service of the American Friends Service Com- 
ittee provides approximately 115 elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States with the opportunity to have a continuous inter- 
national experience. Its purpose is to bring about friendship and 
understanding through the sharing of school work and other cultural 


materials, as well as through actual personal contact where possible. 


* American Junior Red Cross, Eighteenth and D Streets, N.W., Washington 13, 


D.C. 

2 American Friends Se 
Kits available on loan: 
Children Can Make,” “V 


rvice Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia Vp Pa: 
“As Children Share,” “Come Let Us Read,” “Gifts that 
Vhen Children’s Leaders Ask,” and others. 
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Each school is provided with a partner in a European country where 
School Affiliation field workers are located. The latter visit the schools 
in the program each year, sending reports to their affiliated schools in 
this country. They help to arrange for teacher and pupil exchange, 
and hold international teachers conferences, The schools in the United 
States also receive visits from School Affiliation workers and are pro- 
vided with a handbook and other helpful materials. In several areas of 
this country, conferences of affiliated schools are held. 


CHILDREN ARE THINKING ABOUT THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
WORLD AT PEACE 

A very important outgrowth of experiences in international under- 
standing which boys and girls are having in the elementary schools is 
that they begin to think about their own responsibilities—responsi- 
bilities of sharing, of being interested in the welfare of others, of being 
accurately informed, and of behaving as members of a friendly world 
community. Often as in the case of a sixth-grade class in Richmond, 
Virginia, the children become better citizens at school and at home 
because of their experiences in world relationships. 
A project, “Building for World Peace,” began when the class made a trip to 
the railroad station to attend a “send off” for a group of Richmond soldiers. 
Some of the children had relatives who were members of this group. When the 
class returned to school, there were many sad faces, and questions began to 
pop up, such as “Why do we have wars?” “Why don’t the United Nations or 
Congress do something about them?” The discussion showed that an answer 
to the last question would have to be left with the two named organizations. 
However, in trying to answer the first question, the members of the class 
decided that they could make a contribution to world peace by learnirig to 
get along with those around them. Thus, the topic, “Building for World 


Peace,” became the hub of the class wheel, and around it evolved all the other 
class experiences.99 


In the weeks which followed, the children and their teacher de- 
veloped a set of objectives which included desirable social relationships 
within the school and community as a whole. As class learnings were 
analyzed and considered in the light of world peace needs, a decision 
was made that the boys and girls organize pertinent information and 
conclusions in the form of “comic books.” All abilities and interests 
among the pupils were drawn upon in carrying out this project. 
Tangible results, in terms of personal and group relationships, are 
reported by the teacher. 


These books made a step toward the bettering of race relations. Copies of 


% Madison, Alfreda L. Building for World Peace. Richmond, Virginia: The J. 
Andrew Bowler School, 1952. 
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all of them were given to the sixth grade of St. Patrick’s School (white), and 
the children were invited to the dramatization of the comic book.... Asa 
result of this relationship, some of our children were invited to lunch with 


the St. Patrick’s class. (See footnote 30 on p. 338.) 


As orders for the comic books began to come in from various parts 
of the country, the children developed a sense of gratitude to the 
people who had given them assistance. Their teacher says that “an 
outpouring of this appreciation was expressed by sending packages 
to Korea.” There is reason to believe, from the reports of the activity, 
that critical thinking, so essential for good international relations was 
stimulated, as the children cooperated in several aspects of living and 
working together and in the expression of their ideas and learnings for 
the use of others. The results in changed behaviors are suggested by 


Madison: 
It has been interesting to note how fights were not only lessened but just about 
ceased entirely among the group through this project. I can recall quite clearly 
how two boys began to quarrel over a pencil one day while I was out of the 
room and when I walked in, I could see intense anger on their faces. One of 
the boys informed me that he did not fight because to do so in my absence 
would prove that he could not be trusted and that people who read the 
comics certainly wouldn’t expect such action of their writers. .. . [The children 
seemed to feel] that as authors of a project “Building World Peace,” they 
could not afford to fall down on any of their objectives. (See footnote 30 on 
p. 338.) 

As with the children in the United Nations School in New York 
City, these boys and girls were learning how to become good “national 


citizens in an emerging world-community.” 


CHILDREN ÅRE LEARNING ABOUT ORGANIZED EFFORTS FOR 
Wor.p PEACE 


To boys and girls in the elementary schools, war and the confusions 
of war constitute no mere academic problem. They are reality. Chil- 
dren participate in air-raid drills. Their older brothers talk of military 
training. Relatives are sent on to active duty in one of the trouble spots 
of the world. Therefore it is not surprising that even young children 
ask: “What is war like?” “Is it right to hurt and kill people?” “Will 
there always be war?” Thoughts of war and of the possibility of war 
are actively within the minds of boys and girls. For this reason, many 
educators feel that children should become acquainted with the efforts 
which have been made throughout history to achieve a peaceful world 
order, Studies of the United States and of selected regions of the West- 
ern and Eastern Hemispheres form part of the curriculum of most 
pupils in the upper elementary grades. In the learning experiences 
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related to these studies, many schools find opportunities for teaching 
boys and girls about efforts toward world peace. 

Children in the sixth grades of Superior, Wisconsin, learn of suc- 
cesses in international relations. Horst says: 


The study of Canada gave us an opportunity to appreciate what international 
friendship can mean. Here was a friendship that extended over a period of 
many generations and serves to strengthen the hope that all nations may come 
to enjoy the benefits of a similar understanding with one another. The class 
liked particularly such outward expressions of friendship as the International 
Peace Garden, located partly in Manitoba and partly in the United States, 
consisting of many acres of beautiful forest land dedicated to a friendshi 
between the two countries. They liked the fact that once a year the school 
children of the State of Washington at Blaine, on the international boundary, 
take part in the ceremony celebrating more than one hundred years of peace 
between their two countries. (See footnote 25, page 332.) 


The U.S. National Commission for Unrsco reports a “steadily 
growing interest in teaching about the United Nations.” 


Such teaching is no longer considered unusual but is taken for granted as a 
natural and proper element in the curricular pattern in nearly every school 
system in this country. At all levels, from kindergarten through college, 
teachers have been experimenting with methods and materials for develop- 
ing better understanding of the functions and activities of the United Nations. 
They have recognized increasingly the necessity of placing emphasis in their 
teaching not only on mere structure of the organization but on what the 
United Nations does, how it works, and why its achievements have been so 
important in some directions and so limited in others.31 


A variety of interesting, meaningful, activities about the United 
Nations, as carried out in elementary schools are described in the Re- 
port. Among them are opportunities for active participation by the 
children, Within the framework of a “Little United Nations,” 11- and 
12-year-old children meet twice a month to discuss such questions as: 
“What are the greatest needs of children today?” A fourth-grade class, 
the members of which have organized themselves into a “General As- 
sembly,” investigate problems similar to those taken up by the World 
Health Organization and the Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
children raise questions, search for answers, and then share their find- 
ings with the other pupils in the school through 10-minute “round-table 
discussions.” 

The observance of United Nations Day gives Opportunities for even 
the youngest pupils in a school to play an active part. 

“ Teaching About the United Nations in the Schools and Colleges of the United 


States in 1950 and 1951. Washington, D.C.: United States National Commission for 
Unesco, p. 1. 
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Beauvoir annually celebrates October 24 as the birthday of the United Nations. 
On October 24, 1950, each lunch table had a birthday cake iced with the blue 
of the U.N. flag and lighted with four white candles. The grand march cele- 
brating the occasion included the inspection of the tree planted to honor the 
United Nations the year before. This parade culminated in an assembly where 
the children sang songs they had composed on the theme of world brother- 
hood amid the waving of flags they had made honoring the United Nations 
and its member nations. The program was climaxed by a grand march around 
the kindergarten globe by 48 third-graders carrying the flags of the members of 
the United Nations which they had made themselves. Repercussions of the 
program were evident in the conversations of even the youngest children as 
| illustrated in the following typical kindergarten definition: “The United 

Nations is so people can live, so they'll be taken care of and won’t be cold, 


and so we'll have peace.”31 

As children learn about the United Nations, they frequently ex- 
press their own ideas in song, stories, and poems. So Leonard, an 11- 
year-old boy, thinks of the General Assembly as a “world pow-wow,” 


as he writes: 
The United Nations is what we need, 


So all the countries can be freed 
From fear and want, and strife and greed; 
The United Nations is what we need. 


The United Nations is busy now, 

They’re in a great big world pow-wow. 
We've got to have peace, for it doesn’t pay 
To go on fighting until doom’s day.%? 


Marsha, Leonard’s classmate, sees in the United Nations’ flag a 
symbol of strength and hope to the peoples of the world as they 
struggle to fight against the “grim temptations” of settling difficulties 
by force. 
The flag of the United Nations 
Means so much to you and me, 

For we're trying to fight grim war’s temptations, 
So let the flag wave full and free!s? 


The most effective learnings for children in the elementary school 
are those which involve direct experiences with persons and things. 
Along with the firsthand contacts there is need for meaningful 
vicarious experiences, the acquisition and use of accurate information 
so that sound judgments may be formed, the practice of habits of logi- 
cal thinking and skills of discussion, and the development of those atti- 

® Written by two children in the Belle Sherman Elementary School, Ithaca, New 


York. Published in: Pupil’s Guide for Building Our World, by Clyde B. Moor 
Loretta E. Klee. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. p. 127. daa ds s Moore and 
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tudes toward other people which will motivate boys and girls to live as 
contributing members of their communities. Schools which are in- 
cluding these kinds of learnings in their curriculums are making a 
valuable contribution toward the creation of a peaceful world 
community. 

A FORWARD LOOK 


In 1951, Reid reported that there were “many promising practices 
in the field of international understanding” in the public schools. At 
the same time, he felt that much of the teaching in this area was 
“tentative, spotty, and experimental.’”** During the past two years, 
progress has been made in the development of some of the fundamental 
bases of world understandings with children in the elementary grades. 
If, however, all boys and girls are to have opportunities for experiences 
such as have been described in this chapter, many teachers must have 
assistance in developing their own resources to the end that their think- 
ing may become directed along lines which parallel the needs of an 
emerging world-community. There is also the need on the part of many 
teachers for helps in the development of effective teaching procedures 
so that the children with whom they work may have the benefit of 
learning experiences which will strengthen their abilities to arrive at 
sound value judgments. 

There are vast, untapped resources for the development of world 
understandings which are easily within the reach of all teachers. These 
need only be identified, sought out, and put to active use. To ensure 
their most effective use, however, teachers need the support which 
comes from common goals and harmonious working relationships, not 
only with pupils, but with the entire school personnel and the com- 
munity as a whole. 

An area in which many teachers need assistance is that of the wise 
use of resource persons in the local community, particularly as to 
ways of drawing upon minority groups in classroom learnings. In some 
instances, children become estranged and isolated from their classmates 
by being singled out as representatives of a foreign culture. They may 
wish, for the time being, to put aside thoughts of the country of birth. 
When utilized with the whole-hearted cooperation of the minority 
groups involved, “new Americans” can be of invaluable assistance in 
education for international understanding. However, careful preplan- 
ning, and thoughtful, respectful, consideration for the persons to be 
called upon for help are essential. 


“Reid, Robert H. “The School’s Role in the Search for Peace.” Educational 
Leadership 9:142; December 1951. 
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Through purposeful, direct contacts, boys and girls learn to draw 
valid value judgments which are basic to sane living in a world- 
community. Through studies of geography, history, and other areas of 
the social sciences, children gain understandings about, and acquaint- 
ance with, people in many parts of the earth. But neither first-hand 
contacts nor “book learnings” alone are adequate for true insight into 
the many interrelationships of physical environment, history, religion, 
and other aspects of the total culture of a people. Both are needed. 
How are these developed? From the home, through the school, through 
the local community to the world-community. In a permissive climate 
where boys and girls experience directly the essentials of harmonious 
group living. In an environment where children are encouraged and 
guided in the serious business of discovering the whole truth. Here, 
generalizations will be realized which have been drawn from the 


physical community, the human community, and the community of 


mind and spirit. 

Teachers are privileged to walk through their communities with 
boys and girls, to lift with them forever the old drawbridges of ig- 
norance, misconception, and prejudice which served only to separate 
and divide mankind, and to raise in their place strong, new, spans of 
knowledge, understanding, and human sympathy, which unify the 
human family. Value judgments based upon human worth and dig- 
nity of all persons will be realized as children raise their sights above 
the purely material and catch a vision of the potentialities of a way of 
thinking and acting which is enriched by human and spiritual values. 
To the extent that these values are being realized, education for 
international understanding in the elementary schools is making a 
valuable contribution to the development of American citizens who 
are equipped to work and communicate effectively with the citizens 
of other countries in an ever-growing world-community. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
The following references, which supplement those cited in the footnotes, 


include bibliographies which contain descriptions of learning experiences in 
world understandings, as well as lists of materials for the use of teachers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE Unrtep Nations. Teachers Packet. Suggestions 
for procedures and materials for teaching about the United Nations. New 
York: the Association, 1952. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, Books Which Cross Frontiers. Part I. 
“Books for Children.” Philadelphia, Penn.: The Committee, 1952. Bibliog- 
raphy of books about “friends in other lands” for children from the picture- 
book age through the 12-year-old and above; also lists of songs and games 


of other countries. 
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Berner, Ersa R. Germany. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. New York: Holi- 
day House, 1951. One of a series of “Lands and Peoples” books—background 
books which portray people and how they live, with attention to geographic, 
historical, cultural, economic, and political factors. For teachers, and pupils 
of at least junior high school reading level. 

Beust, Nora E., and BRODERICK, GERTRUDE G. Books to Help Build Interna- 
tional Understanding. Revised, June 1952. Together with a Supplement of 
Radio Recordings and Transcriptions. Selected for Children and Young 
People with Special Reference to the United Nations. Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Education, 1952. A $1-page bibliography. 

Cuase, Linwoop W. Wartime Social Studies in the Elementary School. Cur- 
riculum Series, Number Three. Washington, D.C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1943. Particularly helpful are Section Three: “Friend- 
liness Toward Other People,” and Section Four: “The World-Wide Setting 
of Modern Life.” 

Dratz, Eva M. Aids for World Understanding. Minneapolis, Minn.: Board of 
Education, 1951. 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, Volume 8, Number 1; October 1950. Entire issue 
devoted to “Schools and World Affairs.” Accounts of practices, and lists of 
teaching materials. Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, a Department of the National Education Association. 

a SAMUEL. United We Play. Philadelphia, Penn.: the Junior Red Cross, 

GILCHRIST, ROBERT S., KAHN, Lotuar, and Haas, Rosert. With an intro- 
ductory chapter by Edgar Dale. Building Friendly Relations. Columbus, 
Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1947. Brief, interesting, accounts of class- 
room learning experiences in intergroup living. 

Goetz, Detta. World Understanding Begins With Children. Bulletin 1949, 
Number 17. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 1949. Reports of class- 
room learning experiences and lists of materials for use in related activities. 

Hitt, WILHELMINA, Social Studies in Elementary Schools. Elementary Educa- 
tion Series Number 29. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, June 1951. 
A brief description of the place and scope of social studies in elementary 
schools of the United States, with some attention to international under- 
standings. 

Kenwortuy, Lronarp S. Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs. 
Brooklyn, Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954. 

—. Developing World-minded Children. Brooklyn, New York: Brooklyn 
College, available from the author, 1951. 

—. World Horizons for Children and Youth. Brooklyn, New York: Brooklyn 
College Press, 1952. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND Jews. Bibliography of Materials. 
New York: the Conference, 1953. Briefly annotated bibliography of books, 
articles, pamphlets, posters, radio and stage scripts, transcriptions, films and 
filmstrips, related to human relations and intergroup education. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
ASCD anp NGSS. Education for International Understanding in American 
Schools. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1948. 
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NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
princrpats. Learning World Good-will in the Elementary School. Twenty- 
Fifth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: the Department, 1946. 

Oxste, GEORGE I., editor. Teaching the World Responsibilities of Americans. 
Annual Proceedings of the Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 
Vol. 45. Philadelphia, Penn., 1949. 

Rem, Heren Dwicut. A Selected Bibliography for Teaching About the United 
Nations. Revised, September 1952. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 
1952. A 19-page bibliography. 

REINER, ETHEL L., and TRAGER, Heren G. Where To Get Intercultural Educa- 
tion Source Materials. New York: Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1944. 

SoctAL EpucaTion, Volume XIU, Number 4; April 1949. Entire issue devoted 
to “Education for International Understanding.” Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Tana, HILDA, and VAN Ti, WILLIAM, editors. Democratic Human Relations. 
Sixteenth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, a Department of the National Education Association, 1945. 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. International Corre- 
spondence Agencies. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, 1952. A list of 
21 agencies through which international correspondences among school 


children can be initiated. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Developing International Understanding 
in the Secondary School 


Joun H. HAEFNER 
State University of Iowa 


ha EMPHASIS in this chapter is placed on reporting briefly on recent 
courses of study which attempt to “do something” about the de- 
velopment of international understanding in Grades VII-XII. New 
courses and individual units dealing with aspects of the problem are 
also discussed. In the second place, the chapter reports a few of the class- 
room practices which teachers have used and reported as having worked 
effectively, Finally, the chapter attempts to discuss some of the learning 
experiences and activities which are closely associated with the class- 
room and school program, but which are predominantly controlled 
and directed by non-school agencies. 

The omissions in the chapter, consequently, are many and obvious. 
Secondary-school students are exposed to a multitude of experiences, in 
and out of school, which may be influencing their attitudes for or 
against international understanding. Many of these have not yet been 
identified. We have made little progress toward measuring the impact 
of curricular offerings and learning experiences on the students in 
terms of actual modification of behavior. There is always the possibility 
that even the best of school practices will be cancelled out by the in- 
fluences of home and community. 

A final word of warning should be added. The practices reported are 
from larger schools with superior equipment, having teachers of above- 
average competence and adequate financial support. For vast numbers 
of high-school students the “development of international understand- 
ing” will be limited to the treatment found in a single textbook. How 
inadequate this treatment is may be inferred from the carefully docu- 
mented conclusion that twelfth-grade textbooks in social studies “do 
little to develop attitudes favorable to a world community.”? That this 
situation is not unique in American textbooks is obvious from the 
discussion in other chapters of this Yearbook. Present educational 


r 
1 West, Edith, The Treatment of International Relations in Twelfth Grade Social 
Studies Textbooks. University of Minnesota, 1951. (Unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion.) See also the suggested readings at the end of Chapter XXII. 
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practices being what they are, the influence of textbooks on interna- 
tional understanding can hardly be overestimated. 


CURRICULAR DEVELOPMENTS TO FURTHER INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The 1940's were active years in curriculum making in our public 
schools. Even during the war years schools began the examination of 
their courses of study to discover wherein they might be improved. 
With the cessation of hostilities, the tempo of curriculum development 
accelerated. There has been a preoccupation with finding better means 
of increasing international understanding. 

Several things stand out. State departments of public instruction and 
local school systems have been examining their courses of study to in- 
crease vertical articulation from the kindergarten through Grade XII. 
The wearing away of the sharp lines of separate subjects is striking. In- 
stead, there are attempts to integrate the social sciences and to correlate 
the social studies with other fields such as English and science. The 
abandonment of separate courses in ancient, medieval, and modern 
history continues. In many states important modifications in the world 
history course are taking place. Much of this modification seemingly is 
based on the conviction that the chronological world history course is 
not particularly effective as a means of developing better international 
understanding. Much of the most significant change seems to be taking 
the form of changed emphasis in existing courses. In many cases the 
added units are focused directly on one or more aspects of international 
relations. There is some evidence that geographic understandings are 
being incorporated in existing courses such as world history and 
modern problems, and also that there is an increasing tendency to offer 
new courses in global geography.? 

While it is difficult to generalize, these assumptions seem to underlie 
these curricular changes.* 


1. Additional emphasis must be placed on recent events in other parts of the 
world, especially as these events relate to the United States. 

2. Within courses, political, social, economic, and cultural aspects must be 
emphasized, and particularly those which are common throughout the 
world. S ý 

3. History ought to be taught horizontally by periods, comparing develop- 

2 Lottick, Kenneth V., “Why and How to Teach a Unit in Geopolitical Under- 
standing.” The Journal of Geography, 48:207; May 1949. An example of the sort of 
thinking and experimentation that is going on. 

3See Vera Micheles Dean, “Education for International Affairs,” Social Education, 
13:185-186, April 1949; and Philip W. Perdew, “World Unity and the Social Studies.” 
Social Education, 12:115-117; March 1947. E 
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ment in all major countries at a given time, rather than vertically, nation 
by nation. History must at all times draw heavily upon geography, anthro- 
pology, economics, political science, and sociology. ; 

4. Greater emphasis must be put upon learning what and how people in other 
cultures think, and why they act as they do. 

5. Students must become familiar with the fundamental problems of the 
postwar years, such as, giving aid abroad without creating ill will, extending 
technical help to underdeveloped countries, and reconciling the national- 
istic fervor of colonial peoples with their obvious need for continued as- 
sistance. 


Selections from Representative Courses of Study 


Among the newer courses of study which illustrate some of these 
ideas, is that of the Detroit Public Schools.* In the 7B course entitled 
“Living and Working in Today’s World,” the unit titles reflect the ef- 
fort to increase understanding of basic geographic factors in interna- 
tional relations: I. “This World of Ours”; II. “Feeding the World”; III. 
“Nature’s Riches”; IV. “Man Makes Goods for His Use”; V. “Man Ex- 
changes Goods.” The world history course is organized topically rather 
than chronologically and is placed in Grade IX. “World Geography” 
and “Modern History” are electives in Grade X. Other elective sub- 
jects related to international understanding are a one-semester course 
in “Contemporary History,” a one-year course in “English History,” 
and a one-semester course concerned with Latin America. 

Interesting courses of study have been developed by the Pasadena, 
California schools.’ The integration of materials drawn from the social 
sciences, as well as correlation of social studies and English, is implied 
in the unit titles and developed in considerable detail in the manuals: 


Seventh Grade 


Unit II ( 7-1): How have Middle-European peoples contributed to our 
civilization? (Concentration on either France or Germany.) 

Unit III ( 7-1): How have people of Northern Europe contributed to our 
way of life? (Scandinavian countries.) 

Unit I ( 7-2): How have we been affected by the peoples of Eastern 
Europe? (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 


* Detroit Public Schools. A Program of Social St 
Division of Instruction, Department of Social Studi 
Detroit, 1947. 

* Pasadena City School District. Pasadena, California, 
lications, 1946-1947, Provisional issues: 


udies Instruction Grades 1-12. 
es, Board of Education, City of 


Secondary Curriculum Pub- 


No. 2. English-Social Studies Course for Seventh Grade 
No. 3. English-Social Studies Course for Eighth Grade 
No, 4. English-Social Studies Course for Ninth Grade 
No. 5. English-Social Studies Course for Tenth Grade 
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Unit II ( 7-2): How does China (or India) exemplify the contradictions 
of Asiatic civilization? 

Unit IV ( 7-2): How did we begin to receive contributions from other 
civilizations of the world? 


Tenth Grade 
Unit I (10-1): Challenges to the democratic ideal in the world today. 
Unit V (10-1): The people of the world struggle for greater security and 
greater liberty: democracy and absolutism in the new na- 


tional states. 

Unit I (10-2): Imperialism and power politics; the road to war. 

Unit II (10-2): International understanding and cooperation, the demo- 
cratic ideal: the road to peace. 


Ninth Grade 
Unit I ( 9-2): How may world resources be conserved? 
Unit II ( 9-2): What are the essential elements of world trade? 


The Pasadena course of study is cited at length to illustrate the in- 
creased emphasis on geography, the horizontal rather than the vertical 
organization of history, and the utilization of materials from several 
different fields. 

The Dallas, Texas, Public Schools are completing a thorough re- 
vision of their entire curriculum, and the proposals for the social 
studies have recently been published.° Increased emphasis on develop- 
ing international understanding is evident throughout. The eighth 
grade course in American history places emphasis on the relationships 
between American history and developments in other parts of the 
world. The ninth-grade course entitled “Elementary Civics and World 
Geography” includes units on “International Cooperation for Peace,” 
“Geography of Nations,” and “Geography of the Modern World.” The 
entire second semester of the tenth-grade course in world history is 
devoted to the modern period and includes the following unit titles: 
“The Emergence of Modern Nations,” “The Struggle for Democracy,” 
“Imperialism Joins East and West,” “The First World War and Its 
Aftermath,” and “The Second World War and the Problem of Inter- 


nationalism.” The twelfth-grade course in “Advanced Civics” includes 
tions Are Seeking Solutions to World 


a major unit on “How the Na 
Problems.” The elective courses in Grade XII in “Economics,” “English 


History,” “Latin-American History,” and “Problems of Democracy” 
also place major emphasis on aspects of international understanding. 

The Iowa State Department of Public Instruction sponsored a co- 
operative curriculum revision in the postwar years. The emphasis on 


®Dallas Independent School District. Social Studies for Secondary Schools, Cur- 
riculum Guide, Curriculum Bulletin Series, 1953. 
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the program of the development of international understanding is re- 
flected in the two-year block devoted to world history and geography in 
the proposed program in social studies. The two-year block consists of 
the following courses and units:7 


Grade Nine: The Development of World Civilization 

Unit I: Man’s Place in Time and Space 

Unit Il: Man’s Struggle to Improve His Living Conditions Throughout 

the Ages 

Unit II: How Man Has Been Governed Throughout the Ages 

Unit IV: Man’s Search for Religion Throughout the Ages 

Unit V: How Man Has Expressed His Ideas Throughout the Ages 
Unit VI: World Resources. 


Grade Ten: The World Community 


Unit I: The Need for Peace 

Unit II: The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Unit III: The British Empire 

Unit IV: The Far East 

Unit V: Modern France 

Unit VI: Modern Germany 

Unit VII; Modern Italy 

Unit VIII: Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 

Unit IX: Latin America. 


The course in Grade IX is organized chronologically within the unit 
topics and emphasizes the relationship between present and past by be- 
ginning each unit with a study of the present-day manifestations of the 
persistent problems which make up the course. The final unit provides 
a transition to the tenth-grade course and a geographic basis for that 
year’s study, 

The first unit in the tenth-grade course examines underlying ten- 
sions in today’s world and discusses the attempts to insure peace. The 
remaining units deal with the geographic, historical, political, social, 
cultural, economic, and international aspects of each area. The first 
four units are recommended for study by all schools. 

The eleventh-grade course entitled “The Development of American 
Civilization” provides one unit on the foreign relations of the United 
States, and the twelfth-grade course entitled, “Contemporary Prob- 
lems” devotes Unit XV to an examination of the implications of 
atomic energy and its control.8 The syllabi for each of the four courses 


"State of Iowa. The Development of World Civilization, Grade 9; The World 
Community, Grade 10. Iowa Secondary School Cooperative Curriculum, Vol, XVI. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1950. 

8 State of Iowa. The Development of American Civilization, Grade 11; Contempo- 
rary Problems; Grade 12. Iowa Secondary School Cooperative Curriculum, Vol, 
XVII. Des Moines, Iowa, 1950. 
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contains a statement of objectives for each unit, an extensive content 
outline, suggested teaching and learning activities, and an extensive 
bibliography for teachers and students. The course of study illustrates 
an attempt to implement all of the five underlying ideas listed earlier. 

The trend toward the introduction of courses in geography in the 
secondary school is well exemplified by the work done under the 
auspices of the Department of Public Instruction of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.? The manual not only presents well-developed 
and sequential units which make up geography courses at each grade 
level, VII through XII, but also proposes that individual units in 
geography may profitably be incorporated in existing courses. From six 
to nine units are suggested for each grade level, and all are developed 
in the manual. Each contains objectives, approach, procedure, activities, 
evaluation, and bibliography. Much of the material is based on the 
classroom experiences of teachers. 

The course of study in the social studies for both the states of 
Kansas’? and Nebraska* recommends a year’s course in “World 
Geography” as part of the social studies pattern at the ninth-grade 
level. 

The Nebraska course of study places a great deal of stress upon the 
regular study and consistent discussion of contemporary affairs and 
their relationship to the materials being studied. 

These examples suggest that much thought and effort have gone into 
re-examination of the curriculum in the years since 1945, It is ap- 
parent, too, that new solutions are being sought for the problems of pro- 
viding a program of studies which will more effectively promote inter- 
national understanding. 


Emphasis on International Understanding Through New Courses 


Whether or not a state or a local school system has undertaken to re- 
vise its curriculum completely, there is evidence that much curricular 
change is taking place through the introduction of new courses and the 
revision of existing courses. In such cases it is easier to determine the 
efforts being made to promote international understanding. 


? Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. Course of 
Study in Geography for Secondary Schools; A Progress Report. Bulletin 412, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, 1951. A 

1 State Department of Public Instruction. The Kansas Secondary School Handbook, 
State of Kansas, 1952. Goldenstein, Erwin H., and Rotter, George E., Social Studies 
for Nebraska High Schools: A Suggested Four-Year Program, Division of Super- 
\vision and Curriculum, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1953. 

“For the effect of this suggestion | on the number of schools offering a world 
geography course in Nebraska, see Miller, Rex C., “High School Geography in 
Nebraska.” Journal of Geography 47:8-17, January 1948. 
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An illustration of a new course with heavy emphasis on world affairs 
is found in A Guide for Instruction in the Social Studies issued by the 
State of Minnesota.12 The proposed course for Grade VII is entitled 
“Utilizing Our Heritage for World Citizenship” and consists of six 
basic problems: 


A. The necessity of informed opinions and understandings 
B. The government of the people of the world 

C. World democracy 

D. Distribution of the people of the world 

E. Economic dependence of the nations 

F. Interdependence of nations. 


Although not fully developed in the manual, it is apparent that such 
a course would draw heavily for its concepts on several of the social 
sciences, 

An eighth-grade course in the Cincinnati Public Schools also in- 
dicates a fresh approach involving emphasis on understanding world 


problems. The nature of the course is revealed by the titles of the six 
units which comprise it: 


1, Our City—Cincinnati 4 weeks 
2. The U. S. Grows into an Industrial Giant 9 weeks 
3. How the Old World Lives 6 weeks 
4. Our Neighbors in the Orient 6 weeks 
5. The United States in Today's World 9 weeks 
6. We Study our Problems at Home 6 weeks 


It is apparent that the traditional course in “Civics” has grown into 
something quite different in Cincinnati, with great effort to orient the 
student to world affairs. 

The reorganization of the tenth-grade world history course in the 
Houston Public Schools illustrates how a “new” course may be 
achieved through departures in subject matter and time allotment. 
The first semester tells the story of man’s development, in broad 
Strokes, to modern times. The second semester confines itself almost 
entirely to world problems of the twentieth century. 

New courses which bring together several areas of subject matter are 
widely reported. The most common combinations are social studies 
and English, though science is sometimes included. To indicate the 


rete 
Minnesota State Department of Education. A Guide for Instruction in the Social 


Sruates, Elementary School Grades 1-8. The Department, 1949. 
Cincinnati Public Schools. The Seventh-Eighth Grade Manual, Curriculum 
Bulletin 200, 1950. 


“ Houston Public Schools, Junior and Senior High School Departments. World 
History I-II. Curriculum Bulletin Number 48CB74, 1948-1949. 
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attention given to understanding of world relationships, the social 
studies portions of these courses are used as illustrations. 

The seventh grade course used in the Kansas City, Missouri Public 
Schools illustrates the correlation of “three centers of interest”: social 
interest, science, and literature.® A brief excerpt will illustrate the 
emphasis placed upon international understanding. 


Grade Seven 
Center of interest number 4. Some important biological conditions of in- 
dividual and community living; and how written charters and constitutions 
can help human beings to live together more successfully. 
What place do agreements, charters, and constitutions have in helping us 
live together? 
1. What recent agreements have been made to help nations get along 


together? _ 
2. How are the San Francisco Charter and the United States Constitution 


both outgrowths of democratic living? What other similarities are there 
between them? 


The Long Beach, California, Public Schools have developed ex- 
ceptionally complete resource units for a correlated social studies- 
English course in Grade X.*° Both in unit titles and in time allotment, 
emphasis is placed upon materials which will contribute to a clearer 
understanding of the forces which have formed the modern world. 
Unit II: Ancient Civilizations: Their Struggles and Achievements 


Unit IIJ: The Middle Ages: Freedom at Low Ebb 
Unit IV: The Beginnings of the Modern World: The Revolt Against Au- 


thoritarianism 
Unit V: The Rise of Nationalism: The Struggle for National Security 
Unit VI: Internationalism: The Struggle for World Power. 

No implication is intended that these are the only or the best courses 
developed since 1945. They are quoted, rather, to illustrate how schools 
revise old courses and develop new ones. The inclusion of geographic 
materials and concepts as an aid to international understanding is a 
noticeable trend. The “common learnings” approach has at least re- 


sulted in interesting experimentation. 


International Understanding Through Newly Developed Units 


Increased emphasis on international understanding has been 
achieved in other ways than through complete revision of the cur- 


15 Kansas City Public Schools. Suggested Teaching Organization of the Common 


Learnings, Grades 7 and 8, Kansas City, Missouri, 1945. 
1 Long Beach City Schools. World History: Tenth Grade Social Studies-English 


Classes, Department of Curriculum and Educational Research, 1945. 
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riculum. Individual teachers, school systems, and institutions of teacher 
education have all turned their attention to the development of new 
materials to be incorporated into existing courses at various grade 
levels. This approach seems to spring from two basic beliefs: (a) that 
teachers find it is easier to substitute a unit within a course than to 
revamp ‘it; and (b) that it is difficult to change the emphasis until 
reading materials for students are available. 

How the traditional eleventh-grade course in American history may 
be modified in order to place more emphasis upon international under- 
standing is well illustrated by a unit included in the eleventh-grade 
course of the forthcoming state course of study for the State of Minne- 
sota." The unit is titled “The Need and the Search for World Order,” 
and the basic problem posed is, “How can we best achieve a world 
order in which conflicting interests are resolved without resort to war?” 

The desired Outcomes, couched in terms of understandings, atti-- 
tudes, and skills, are briefly and concisely stated. They reflect new view- 
points on the part of teachers toward the problems of international 
understanding. The outline of content reveals clearly the subject 
matter designed to implement these desired outcomes. The six major 


divisions of the outline show the fundamental nature of the approach 
to the problem; 


I. International cooperation offers many benefits to mankind. 
II. War is not inevitable; it is the result of many social, economic, political 
and psychological factors. 


IIL. Attempts to prevent war and to cooperate for the common good have had 
a long history, 


IV. The United Nations has been faced by bewildering problems but has 
accomplished much in the field of international cooperation. 


V. What should be the policy of the U. S. toward the UN and international 
organizations? 


VI. How can individuals affect the course of international relations? 


These materials are noteworthy for the constructiveness of the ap- 
Proach and the recognition of successes as well as failures in interna- 
tional relations. The “chronological within topical” form of organiza- 
tion is typical of newer instructional materials. 

Unit materials designed for both students and teachers are being 
published which also reflect the new emphases within existing courses. 
In some cases these have been the outgrowth of course of study re- 


“This course of study is not yet in print but is due for publication in the fall 
of 1954 or early 1955. This unit was made available to the writer in duplicated 


form through the courtesy of Edith West, University High School, University of 
Minnesota. 
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visions. In other cases they are the result of special projects aimed at 
meeting the paucity of materials for teaching improved international 
understanding. 

The curriculum bulletins edited by Hugh Wood and published by 
the School of Education of the University of Oregon are an example of 
unit materials developed to accompany a new course of study.1® While 
these materials vary in their approaches, most of them are designed to 
be used in ninth- and tenth-grade social studies courses dealing with 
“World Neighbors” and “World Cultures.” In addition to general and 
specific objectives, most of them consist of a general overview, the 
history and description of the area, the natural environment, and the 
peoples. Teaching and learning activities, suggestions for evaluation, 
and a bibliography of learning materials, audio-visual aids, books and 
pamphlets are also included. Obviously such materials could be used 
together as the framework of an entirely new course, or they could 
be introduced piecemeal into existing courses. 

A Rockefeller Foundation grant made possible the preparation and 
publication of a superior series of units by the Cornell University 
Press. These are essentially resource units noteworthy for the fact that 
the bulk of the space is devoted to an interpretative analysis of the 
country or region by a qualified scholar. These analyses are intended 
chiefly for the use of teachers, but able students would profit from 
them. In addition, each unit contains a brief annotated bibliography, 


% University of Oregon, School of Education, Curriculum Bulletins, Eugene, 
Oregon. Hugh Wood, editor. 


No. 91, China. 40 cents. 

No. 93. South America: Brazil. 45 cents. 

No. 105. Russia: A Social Experiment. 60 cents. 

No, 114, South America: Peru and Argentina, 60 cents. 
No. 116. Micronesia: Pacific Islands. 75 cents. 

No. 117. India: World Neighbor. 45 cents. 

No. 119. Japan: World Neighbor. 50 cents. 

No. 121. Africa: World Neighbor. 55 cents. 

No. 122. Southeast Asia. 50 cents. 


9 Cornell University Curriculum Series in 
University Press. Howard Anderson, editor; 

No. 1. Marcham, F. G., Canada: Member of the British Commonwealth and Good 
Neighbor of the U. S. 40 cents. p 

No. 2. Biggerstaff, Knight, The Far East and the United States. 40 cents. 

No. 3. Griffin, Charles C., Latin America: An Interpretation of Main Trends in 
its History. 50 cents. (Out-of-print.) ` 

No, 4. Biggerstaff, Knight, China: Revolutionary Changes in an Ancient Civiliza- 
tion. 40 cents. 

No. 5. Marcham, F. G., The British Commonwealth: an Experiment in National 
Self-Government and International Cooperation. 40 cents, (Out-of-print.) 


World History. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
teaching aids by Millicent Haines. 
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study and discussion questions, and suggestions for activities by stu- 
dents. The increasing availability of materials of this kind, and the 
emphasis upon regions of the world important to the United States 
but neglected in existing courses, is evidence that there is considerable 
concern about finding new approaches to international understanding. 


The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs and 
International Understanding 

The study of contemporary affairs as an important, unmistakable, 
and inescapable approach to the development of world understanding 
is too obvious and too commonly accepted to be further belabored. 
There is a rich and abundant literature available which attests to the 
concern of educators in this area. The former Deputy Director General 
of Unesco provides a clear-headed rationale for the necessity of study- 
ing contemporary affairs by raising the question, “What Does the 
Citizen Need to Know About World Affairs?”2° From a position of 
firsthand observer in international affairs, and from a deep-seated con- 
viction, Mr. Laves observes that the future peace of the world depends 
in considerable measure upon the development of greater political 
maturity and literacy on the part of the American public. He suggests, 
therefore, that students and teachers in high school must concentrate 
upon developing “the kinds of knowledge or understanding that citi- 
zens need to have if they are to make intelligent choices and decisions 
on public policies that affect the achievement or the maintenance of 
peace.”?1 

Teachers concerned with discovering better avenues to world under- 
standing and improved social studies instruction should know the 
Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the report of the New York Times on its study of the teaching of 
current affairs.22 The first of these begins with an analysis of the role 
of education in improving public opinion and goes on to consider 
contemporary affairs at the elementary-school level, the secondary- 
school level, and in the junior college. Materials for the study of con- 
temporary affairs, other problems involved in dealing with them, and 
a short history of current events in the curriculum are other sections of 


® Laves, Walter H. C., “What Does the Citizen Need to Know About World 
Affairs?” Social Education 15:275-278; October 1951. 

=“ Ibid., p. 275. See also Hartshorn, Merrill F., “Teaching Contemporary Affairs.” 
Social Education 14:245-246; October 1950. 

= Payne, John C., editor. The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs. Twenty-First 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1950. Corbett, James F., 
and others. Current Affairs and Modern Education: A Survey of the Nation’s Schools. 
New York: New York Times Co., 1950. 
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the Yearbook. This volume is the most recent and most helpful single 
reference on the role of contemporary affairs as an important avenue 
to improved world understanding. 

As its title indicates, the New York Times report is a “Survey of 
the Nation’s Schools” and what they are doing about teaching of cur- 
rent affairs. The project was adequately planned and financed to insure 
a worthwhile study and only those programs are reported which the 
authors saw in operation or heard about in person from the people 
who actually conducted them. In no other source can one find as much 
about the actual learning experiences being provided for boys and 
girls in the study of current affairs as a contribution to world under- 
standing. 

While there seems to be consensus among educators about the im- 
portance of contemporary affairs and their relationship to improved 
international understanding, there is very little agreement about how 
they can best be incorporated into the curriculum and the most effec- 
tive means of teaching them. The unfortunate result of this confusion 
seems to be that contemporary affairs are too much neglected, or, where 
taught, are likely to be considered peripheral by the teacher and unim- 
portant and boring by students. 

A major difficulty centers on philosophical grounds: (a) Shall the 
curriculum be shaped around traditional areas of scholarship using 
contemporary affairs as presentday manifestations of persistent prob- 
lems? or (b) Shall contemporary needs and issues shape the curriculum? 
Opinions on these questions are deeply held, vigorously defended, and 
highly emotionalized.*? The dilemma may never be satisfactorily re- 
solved, but at the moment it seems to be vitiating, at least to some 
degree, our efforts to improve international understanding through 


the use of current materials. 

There is relatively little research and even less conclusive evidence 
concerning the techniques of instruction which hold most promise of 
being effective in teaching current events. There is little reason to be- 
lieve, for example, that offering a separate and distinct course in con- 
temporary affairs achieves significantly better results.2# On the other 
hand, observation, experience, and research increasingly indicate that 


2 See, for example, Blakemore, James E. “World History: A Critique of the Twen- 
tieth Yearbook,” Social Education 14; 254-257, October 1950; and Habberton, Wil- 
liam, “Letter to the Editor: A Reply to Mr. Blakemore,” Social Education 14: 365, 


December 1950. i ; 
chmitt, Chester C. An Evaluation of the Contemporary 


24 Lattin, Richard T. and S I t 
Affairs Programs Employed in Iowa High Schools. Unpublished master’s thesis, 


State University of Iowa, Jowa City, Iowa, 1947. 
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the “piecemeal” approach to current events is arid. The keys to success 

are common sense but are rarely found: a well-informed, skillful and 

enthusiastic teacher, workable criteria for selecting the significant and 
enduring issues, and adequate teaching materials and time. 

“The Program of Information on World Affairs’ sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Star and its sister paper the Des Moines Register is having 
an increasing impact in the Middle West on better international 
understanding through the study of world affairs. The program was 
founded by The Star with the assistance of twelve leading Minnesota 
educators in the fall of 1946, It is now being coordinated with class 
studies in 1600 schools in the area, and a large number of additional 
schools are almost certainly using parts of the program though they 
are not officially associated with it.25> The program is designed to be 
used at the junior and senior high school and the college levels. It is 
flexible enough to be used as the basis for a full year’s course in world 
affairs, or as the basis of current events instruction integrated with 
social studies courses. The program is really an integrated group of 
teaching aids, offered free of charge and without any newspaper sub- 
scription tie-up. The aids offered include: 

L The Guide to the Siudy of World Affairs which contains outlines of twenty- 
six world affairs topics carefully selected and organized, as well as helpful 
and concrete suggestions for teaching world affairs. A “Basic Booklet” is 
listed for the study of each topic, and a compact “Supplementary Reading” 
list of not more than two or three items, usually pamphlets, is also given. 
These basic references for all twenty-six topics are available in kit form. 

2. A series of 26 background articles on each of the topics appears weekly in 
the Sponsoring newspapers, and these are available to teachers in advance. 

3A weekly test of thirty objective test items, half on news of the previous 
week and half on the background article and the matching topic in the 

Guide, appears weekly in the newspapers. These tests are also available in 

advance and in quantity for classroom use to educators. 

4. The World Affairs Teacher, a pamphlet providing current information 
about social studies teaching and current problems. 


5. A “teacher’s service office” designed to aid educators in using the program 
effectively, 


For the school year 1953-54 the 26 topics were arranged in five 
major categories: I, The Struggle for Peace and Freedom; II. The 
Communist World; IIT, Problem Areas; IV. The Free World; V. The 
United States. Representative weekly topics included: “What Next in 
Korea?” “The Russia We F. ace Today,” “The Two Germanys,” “South- 

= Much of the information on the program was furnished by Miss Ruth Gall, 


World Affairs Program, Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, who will be 
glad to provide further information to individuals on request. 
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east Asia—Red Terror in Jungle Lands,” “The Two Chinas,” “Euro- 
pean Unity: Vain Hope or Near Reality?” “India: Asia’s New Voice,” 
“America and the World’s Economy,” and “America’s Farm Policy.” 
While the impact and results of the program have not been ade- 
quately evaluated, the program is soundly conceived and is influential 
in stimulating interest in world affairs and improving instruction in 
them. It might profitably be studied by educators and newspapers in 


other regions. 


Curricular Aspects of Instruction 
for International Understanding 

The accelerating interest and genuine concern on the part of both 
lay groups and educators for the improvement of international under- 
standing through education is indeed striking. Beginning before the 
close of hostilities, and continuing since that time, there have been 
published a number of significant books and pamphlets exploring the 
need for international education, defining terms, suggesting philo- 
sophic bases, and describing promising practices.*° 

Similarly, the close of hostilities, the return of school men and 
women from service, the end of gasoline rationing, and the renewed 
concern for urgent civilian problems led to a flurry of curriculum con- 
struction and reconstruction. States, counties, and cities began evaluat- 
ing their curricula and curricular practices. 

Certain common characteristics in these efforts stand out. The need 
for including new materials not heretofore commonly found in the 
secondary-school curriculum was recognized. The lack of geographic 
materials and understandings was especially apparent, and many pro- 
posals and recommendations for the inclusion of geography were 
made.** The “neglected areas,” chiefly Latin America, the countries of 
Asia, the Soviet Union, and Canada, were identified and suggestions 


23 While it is impracticable to list them all, the following are suggested as ex- 
ceptionally worthwhile: Hunt, Erling, editor. Citizens for a New World, Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C., 1944; 
Wilson, Howard E. “Postwar Education for International Understanding.” American 
Education in the Postwar Period. Forty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 


Chapter 12, p. 246. 

2 See, for example, Selke Arthur G., “A Recent Course of Study in Geography,” 
Journal of Geography 45: 149-52, April 1946; Lathrop, H. O., “Geography for the 
arman, Henry J., “World 


High School,” Journal of Geography 46, January 1947; 
ography 49, April 1940; Phillips, Mary Viola, “Penn- 


Geography,” Journal of Ge i! 
sylvania’s Geography Course of Study—Grades 7 to 12,” Journal of Geography 50: 
328-9, November 1951; Griffin, Paul F., “Secondary School Geography and the Needs of 
Our Times,” Journal of Geography 52: 60-67, February 1953. 
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made for including a study of them in the secondary curriculum. 

Curricular change took the form particularly of new units within 
existing courses, new emphases, and new forms of organization. It was 
suggested, for example, that the modern history course be “UN-ified” 
by employing current world problems and the United Nations as the 
theme and point of departure,” and that international economics and 
trade could best be approached through the problem-solving method.” 
New materials reflecting the emphasis on international understanding 
appeared in the form of resource units for teachers and pamphlet 
material for students. The increasing importance of contemporary 
affairs as an aspect and an approach to world understanding was 
recognized, but there was much fumbling about how to select and 
organize them for effective instruction. 


Most heartening of all, perhaps, was the fact that teachers and super- 
visors were both active in and articulate about implementing their con- 
cern for better international understanding in the classroom. They 
thought seriously and wrote clearly about the need for sound objec- 
tives in the new emphasis. They raised questions about the needed 
improvements in existing courses and came to grips with the problems 
of selection and omission of content. They deplored the paucity of 
suitable materials for student use and discovered that much of what 


was available was written at a level beyond the comprehension of most 
high-school students.*? 


* Finegold, William and Finkelstein, Milton. “UN-ifying the Modern History 
Course,” Social Education 17: 17-19; January 1953. 

*Senesh, Lawrence, “International Economics Taught by Problem-Solving Ap- 
proach.” Social Education 17: 329-332; November 1953. 

“For examples: Chase, Linwood, “Our Common Concern,” Social Education 
12: 8; January 1948. Schneideman, Rose, “Educating for World Citizenship,” Social 
Education 12: 303, November 1948; Kenworthy, Leonard S., World Cilizens for a 
World Comntunity. Friends Central Bureau, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania; Resolution Number One of the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, in Social Education 17: 79, February 1953. 

“ Johnson, William, “What Shall We Teach About Russia?” Social Education 
12: 105; March 1948. Klee, Loretta, “How Can We Improve the Teaching of World 
History?” Social Education 14: 251-253; October 1950. Bruun, Geoffrey, “World 
History: The Problem of Content.” Social Education 16: 3-7; January 1952. Smith, 
Goldwin, “World History: The Problem of Content,” Social Education 16: 53-57; 
February 1952. Thursfield, Richard E., Editor. The Study and Teaching of American 
History, Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, D.C., 1946. West, Edith, Improving the Teaching of World History, 
Twentieth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, 
D.C., 1950. 

= Michaelis, John. “United Nations Reading Materials.” Social Education 14: 221; 
May 1950. 
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Most of this effort and activity during the past half decade directed 
toward better teaching for international understanding is heartening. 
There is still much fumbling in the dark, but pre-occupation with the 
problem has filtered down from the upper echelons to the men and 
_ There is reason to believe that imaginative 


women in the classroom 
d that worthwhile classroom practices 


experimentation is going on an 
are being developed. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING Activities TO IMPROVE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


This summary makes no claim to being a complete catalog of 
practices employed by teachers attempting to develop greater interna- 
tional understanding. It merely contains some illustrations of pro- 
cedures used in varous schools by different teachers. 

Fortunately, there is help available for the teacher, supervisor, or 
administrator who genuinely wishes to do more about developing in- 
ternational understanding. Since 1945 the professional journals have 
run a large number of articles related to the problem, and these are 
readily available. Professional organizations have published bulletins 
and yearbooks devoted to aspects of the topic, and individual school 
systems have likewise developed materials designed primarily for the 
use of the teachers in their system, but often available to others. With- 
in recent years several books dealing with aspects of international un- 
derstanding have appeared with substantial portions devoted to a de- 
scription of practices employed in classrooms across the nation.’ 
Experimentation and research carried on by graduate students or 
identified with one of the projects in citizenship education are other 
resources which the teacher or school system, seriously intent upon 
improving international understanding, should not neglect. 
Classroom Procedures, Projects, and Experiments 

The public schools of Cleveland, are making a determined effort to 
develop a program of intercultural and international understanding 
which involves appropriate areas in the curriculum as well as extra- 


a Three of these, which should be available to all teachers, are: Arndt, Christian 
O. and Everett, Samuel, Education for a World Society: Promising Practices Today; 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1951; Corbett, James F., and others, Current Affairs 
and Modern Education: A Survey of the Nation’s Schools. New York: The New 
York Times Co., 1950; National Education Association, Committee on International 
relations. Education for International Understanding in American Schools. Wash 


ington, D.C.: The Association, 1948. 
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curricular activities and rich community resources.*4 The focal point 
for much of the program is the “International Relations Curriculum 
Center” established by resolution of the Cleveland Board of Education 
in 1945. It is the purpose of this center to develop course of study 
materials on foreign affairs and international relations so that the 
teachers in all the senior high schools will have materials available for 
the improvement of instruction in these fields. While all departments 
cooperate, the emphasis is on the development of materials in social 
studies, English, science, music and physical welfare. Recent revisions 
in the course of study of the Cleveland schools, particularly in the 
social studies, reflect the work of this center, as do classroom practices. 
Albums have been exchanged with countries in Latin America and 
Europe, money was raised by the students to help make the Freedom 
Train possible, numerous student groups have sent CARE packages 
abroad, a Greek school was adopted, and at one time more than 500 
students in the Lincoln school alone had “pen-pals” in foreign lands. 

The experience of Elinor Robson at the Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago illustrates how the school can reach out into 
the community to foster better international understanding.** It 
started when the ninth- and tenth-grade Spanish classes decided to put 
on a “Panama night” which would emphasize to students and parents 
the Latin point of view. Native Panamanians in the area were brought 
in to sing and dance and to discuss inter-American relations as they 
saw them. The Americans were interested—and the Panamanians were 
gratified by this interest. The idea grew and in the second year Costa 
Rica, Puerto Rico, Guatemala and Mexico were included. 

At George School, Ernest F, Seegers and Walter Mohr arranged for 
joint sessions of two twelfth-grade classes to clarify some of the points 
of conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union. One class 
was making an intensive study of Soviet Russia; the other an intensive 
study of President Truman’s “State of the Union” message. After six 
weeks of study and research on their respective subjects, the two classes 
came together for three joint sessions consisting of reading and dis- 


“This statement draws on information obtained directly from Allen Y. King, 
Director of Social Studies of the Cleveland Schools and from the following published 
sources: Arndt and Everett, op. cit., pp. 219-220; King, Allen Y., “Intercultural Edu- 
cation in the Cleveland Social Studies Program,” Social Education 11: 61-64, Febru- 
ary 1947; Varner, Guy F., “Our Hearts Must Include the World,” NEA Journal 
38: 109-111, February 1949; International Relations Curriculum Center, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland. Summary Report: The Teaching of International Relations 
in the Senior High Schools, 1945-1951. Cleveland: Board of Education, June 1951. 


* Robson, Elinor D., “Parent Participation in Developing International Under- 
standing,” School Review 55: 462-467; October 1947. 
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cussing papers and sharing knowledge on problems which both coun- 
tries faced. These joint sessions were planned and organized by the stu- 
dents. Both teachers felt that some real “thinking and searching” went 
on, and that the students applied what they had learned in a broader 
situation than the ordinary classroom discussion or test.3* 

Schools in Iowa are using a three-week teaching unit entitled “The 
Atom and You” to explore the scientific and social implications of 
atomic energy and its control. Usually this atom unit is taught as a 
cooperative venture by a science and social studies teacher, with 
emphasis upon the nature of nuclear energy, the development and 
destructiveness of the atomic bomb, possibilities for peacetime use, 
and the issues of and plans for atomic energy control.*? At University 
High School in Iowa City, the study produced a series of three half-hour 
broadcasts over the local radio station. The programs consisted of 
student round-table discussions based on the results of their study. 
More and more schools are beginning to see the possibilities of using 
their own communities in making concrete and real the connections 
between America and the rest of the world. In the Henry W. Saxe 
Junior High School in New Canaan, Connecticut, Frances MacIntire 
had her students trace their ancestral background, and each explain 
“How I Happened To Be an American."° 


Teachers Use a Variety of Classroom Techniques 


Since teaching is a creative art it is to be expected that good teachers 
everywhere are experimenting with techniques for developing aspects 
of better international understanding. These techniques vary widely 
in quality and they may approach the development of international 
understanding directly or obliquely, but all have in common the fact 
that they are frontal attacks on the problem. 

There is Lois Shellhammer in Oakland, California, for example, who 


challenges her eighth-graders to understand people better by evaluating 


critically the materials which they use about other people.** The class 


6 Seegers, Ernest F. “The U.S. and the U.S.S.R.: A Twelfth Grade Unit.” Social 


Education 18: 372-374; December 1949. 

“Jowa State Department of Public Instruction. “The Atom and You; A Unit for 
Secondary Schools.” Iowa Plan for Atomic Energy, Vol. III. Des Moines: the De- 
partment, 1950. Other volumes deal with atomic energy at the elementary-school 
Jevel and in adult education. They are available from the State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. 
38 MacIntire, Frances W. 


1947. 
2 Shellhammer, Lois B. “Understanding People Better: an Eighth-Grade Unit.” 


Social Education 13: 359-360; December 1949. 


“Appreciating Others,” NEA Journal 36: 566; November 
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analyzes the content of the books and stories and films, checking 
the facts with people who have lived in the places pictured, or who 
have firsthand knowledge of them. Films, they discovered, are not 
always what they seem, and class discussion following study brought 
out some mature conclusions. An eighth-grader writes, “I found out 
mainly how different and alike people in other countries are compared 
to us. I also found out that foreign countries are not as old-fashioned as 
I imagined.” Can it be doubted that understanding has begun? 

Taking his cue from psychologists and educators, another teacher 
suggests that children need heroes, and that one approach to under- 
standing is to introduce them to “‘world-minded heroes.”4° Such world- 
minded heroes are men and women who have translated into action 
their ideal of world community or human brotherhood. Biographies 
of such individuals, he says, should be used more freely in the class- 
room, and they should not be confined wholly to the great figures of 
American History. Goethals, Einstein, Pasteur, Madame Curie, Albert 
Schweitzer, Sun Yat Sen, Mahatma Gandhi, Ralph Bunche, and Trygve 
Lie are among the many he suggests. There are a surprising number 
of good biographies already available for teacher and student use. 

Teaching about the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
particularly Unesco, is an obvious approach to better international 
understanding. In some localities community pressure against teaching 
about international organizations has become very strong. In most 
communities, however, teachers have felt free to carry on more experi- 
mentation with this approach than with others. Dramatizing a meet- 
ing of the Security Council or the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has been tried by many to arouse interest in the issues con- 
fronting the UN. A teacher in Central High School of Louisville, 
Kentucky, discovered her students knew little of the organization, and 
some had not heard of it at all. Out of a study of the United Nations 
grew the decision to dramatize a session of the General Assembly for 
other students, friends, parents and the press. The project finally cross- 
pollinated the entire school: the mechanical drawing class made the 
placards for the back of each delegate’s chair; students of French helped 
with translations so that two official languages could be used for all 
speeches; the journalism class wrote up the proceedings; the photogra- 
phy club snapped pictures; and the music department assisted in the 
selection and rendition of national anthems of the various countries. 

4 Kenworthy, Leonard S. “World-Minded Heroes.” Social Education 16: 163-165, 
April 1952. 


4 Crawford, Myrtle B. “Dramatizing the United Nations.” Social Education 12: 
204; May 1948. 
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A rural school teacher in Lincoln, Minnesota, turned her class into a 
yearlong “Association of Nations” in order to make world affairs study 
lively for her seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. Each week each pupil 
became a “native” of a foreign country, choosing the nation from 
nt in the week’s news. It was up to each 
pupil to answer questions of other students about himself and his 
“country,” and often to defend his adopted homeland from the accusa- 
tions of other students. Students missing questions had the privilege 
of explaining the situation in their “countries” in the “General As- 

at the end of every month. This same teacher 


sembly” which was held 
introduced the school’s own make-believe radio station AON (As 


sembly of Nations) with pupils serving as news commentators.*” 
Each of John Caffrey’s students assumes the responsibility of becom- 
hree of the countries of the United Nations. 
To stimulate even greater interest he recalled his own hobby of stamp 
collecting, and put it to work in his classroom. A local philatelist 
brought stamps to class and addressed the students. Mr. Caffrey took 
advantage of the American Friends Service Committee's plan to send 
out lots of unsorted stamps from their world-wide correspondence for 
he devised categories to aid in the 


one dollar a lot. With the class, 
collection and display of the stamps. A large world map with stamps 


attached from each UN member helped to orient students. The teacher 
saw it for what it was—a classroom “device” which helped to motivate 
learning and opened up new interests." An International Relations 
class in Deming, New Mexico, studied Unesco. During the course of 
the unit the students chose a country for intensive study; read and 
analyzed the work of Unesco; took a poll of public opinion concern- 
ing the work of the UN and Unesco from leading civic organizations; 
arranged an exhibit of Unesco pamphlets in the public library; initi- 
ated a study of elementary history textbooks used in other countries; 
and, as a culminating activity, presented a panel discussion in the 
school assembly on the topic, “Can Unesco Keep the Peace?””** 

In Teaneck, New Jersey, a teacher and her seventh-grade class took 
up the challenge of the New York Times that Canadian children 
learned a great deal about the United States, but American children 
knew almost nothing about Canada. Each of two classes developed a 


ovided by Ruth Gall of the World Affairs Program, 


among those most promine 


ing an “expert” on two or t 
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“Classbook on Canada,” written and illustrated by the students on the 
basis of their study. “Canada’s Government and Rulers,” “Stepping 
Stones in Canada’s History,” “Canada’s Heroes,” “Canada’s Occupa- 
tional Regions,” “Mining in the Atomic Age,” “Our Common Prob- 
lem,” and “The United States and Canada, Great Friends, Good and 
Peaceful Neighbors” were among the topics treated in the books which 
helped these youngsters to work together in gaining important new 
insights in our relationships with Canada.‘ 

Another teacher saw possibilities in music for developing greater 
understanding about Russia. For example, he experimented with two 
records of “visual music” with melody and harmony that present a 
picture of some activity (“Trepak” and “The March” from Tschaikov- 
sky’s Nutcracker Suite were used). After hearing the music, the students 
wrote on cards what they “saw” as each record was played. Student 
reactions were then read to the class and classified on the blackboard. 
The result was a class discussion which revealed that most of them 
got the “message” which the composer was trying to give them even 
though he was from a foreign land and a different century. It soon 
develops, the teacher said, that the students begin to see that music, art, 
novels, poetry, and plays are all largely untapped sources of informa- 
tion and understanding about people like the Russians.#° 

These few illustrations are evidence of the fact that teachers all over 
our country are trying, within the limitations set by their teaching 
environment, their interest, and their ability, to implement better in- 
ternational understanding in their classrooms, Some approaches are 
largely motivational and attention-getting; others deal directly with 
some of the knotty problems which plague the world today. Little has 
been done so far to evaluate these efforts. Some progress has been 
made in testing information about the United Nations and its agencies, 
and junior-high and senior-high school tests are now available.47 


International Understanding Through Student Relief 
Projects and Extra-Curricular Activities 


The boys and girls of America have been generous in efforts to help 
people in other parts of the world. The record of a school like the High 


“MacKenzie, Alice. “A Classbook on Canada.” Social Education 18: 123-124; 
March 1954. 


“ Roselle, Daniel. “Teaching About the U.S.S.R. with Music,” Social Education 
15: 377-378; December 1951, 
“Stutz, Frederick H. “United Nations Test: Junior High School,” Social Educa- 
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School of Music and Art in New York City is an impressive one—so 
impressive in fact, that the Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe took special cognizance of it and awarded the school a certifi- 
cate of merit.*® After carrying on an active campaign of help during the 
war (including a $2400 ambulance given to the Red Cross and a $1200 
radio outlet to a hospital), this school began sending canned goods of 
all kinds to adopted European families. With the coming of CARE, 
the campaign was stepped up. Money was raised in many ingenious 
ways: cake sales, games with penalties, button sales, Mother's Day 
certificates reading “My Mother’s Day Gift to You: The donation I 
have made in your honor to the mother of a hungry family in Europe,” 
and other ways. Like the many schools which have carried on similar 
CARE projects, the High School of Music and Art has received many 
letters of thanks which breed international understanding and good- 
will. A bonus outcome of such projects is that the students, as Sidney 
Barnett says, “are learning that social living requires something from 
each of us.” 

To the desk of a teacher in University High School in Iowa City 
there came an appeal from the American Friends Service Committee for 
financial help to begin the rehabilitation of Korea. He took the plea 
to his twelfth-grade social studies class and suggested that the school 
might do something. Nothing further was said, but the idea took root, 
and soon a “Korean Tag Day” was being publicized. On the appointed 
day, senior salesmen were everywhere—at the entrances, in the corri- 
in the classrooms, locker rooms, and cafeteria. They were selling 
“K" in blue on a white background with a 10- 
ximum. They sold more tags than they 
bution of 20 cents. The financial 
on the class was a wholesome 


dors, 
neat tags with the letter 
cent minimum price and no ma 
had had printed, at an average contri 
return was not startling, but the influence 


one. 
Illinois, the students of Lakeview High School informed 


In Decatur, 
the community about the work of United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and collected $100 during Halloween as their 


community’s contribution to the assistance of needy children. In Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the Bellefield Girls Vocational High School raised 
money to turn over to the Acting Consul for aid to Holland. A senior 
social studies class in St, Paul, Minnesota, decided to support the drive 
of the Crusade for Freedom, and, to catch the spirit of a “crusade,” 


«Barnett, Sidney. “A School That Cares.” Civic Training, January 18-22, 1954. 
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decided that each person should make some small personal sacrifice in 
order to finance his contribution. Contributions were not solicited, but 
each student brought in his gift, got up before the class, and told what 
personal pleasure he had given up. 

Even more important than the goods involved is the bilateral de- 
velopment of the feeling best expressed by the student council of a 
girls’ school in Wiesbaden, Germany, in a letter of thanks to the stu- 
dents of St. Petersburg (Florida) High School: 


I think your help in our great need is the first and best way of under- 
standing each other. It is like a bridge from one continent to the other, for 
those who give in a nice way and for those who take the things in gratitude. 
We wish God will [reward] you.49 


There is little doubt that for many boys and girls of junior- or senior- 
high school age the approach to international understanding must be 
placed on a person-to-person basis if it is to be really effective. Thou- 
sands of American students have a personalized interest in other 
countries because they have carried on correspondence with a student 
their own age in a foreign land. Many of these relationships prove to 
be fleeting and ephemeral, but others develop into lifelong friendships. 
The services of a nonprofit organization, the International Friendship 
League, Inc., 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, are avail- 
able to teachers who wish to encourage prospective correspondents to 
find foreign pen-friends. On occasion, letter writing has proved not 
to be enough, and so has led to the “adoption” by a class or school, of a 
foreign boy or girl through the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, 
Inc., 55 West 42nd Street, New York City 36. Almost always such an 
“adoption” brings to the students, and often to their parents as well, 
broadened horizons and deeper sympathy.*° 

Reports from numerous teachers bear witness to the fact that students 
are willing to expend much time and effort in deepening their under- 
standing of other peoples, once they have become interested and have 
found some adult leadership. One such bit of evidence comes from 
the advisor of the International Club at the High School of Commerce 
in Portland, Oregon.*1 This club is an extracurricular activity, and a 
strictly voluntary one. It meets weekly and carries on a wide variety of 


* McDaniel, Ethel. “Why Not Try Friendship?” Social Education 13: 72; February 
1949. 

© de Zafra, Carlos. “Our Pupils Can Build Millions of International Friendships,” 
Clearing House 27:305-307; January 1953. 

“ Stevens, Beatrice, “An International Club,” Social Education 9: 259-262; Octo- 
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activities. Free discussion, prepared debates, correspondence from 
former students in service or pen pals, and book reviews, are among 
the variations for the weekly programs. The club publishes its own 
magazine twice a month and sponsors an intensive study of individual 
countries in the regular classes. Occasionally joint meetings are held 
with neighboring schools, and a special committee is charged with 
publicizing outstanding lectures, forums, and meetings scheduled in 
the community. Over the years, the club has become the focal point 
in the school for activities, contests, and campaigns related to better 
world understanding. 

Pupils at a Minneapolis suburban school “visit” foreign nations 
through the eyes of University of Minnesota students from distant 
lands. Each year the school is host at an International Day, with a 
dozen students from foreign lands as guests. The program is sponsored 
by the school’s English and social studies classes. Members of a World 
Affairs class in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, became so interested in their 
studies that they staged a daylong world affairs conference on a Satur- 
day. Pupils traveled to Sioux Falls from two other South Dakota towns 
in order to take part. The conference featured a series of five panel 
discussions—all organized and carried out by students at the three 
schools. Put on the table for discussion were such topics as “America’s 
Foreign Policy” and “Dilemma of the Middle East,” and “Problems 


of Western Union.” 
These examples, and le 
girls and their teachers in t 


gions more like them, suggest that boys and 
he classrooms of America are aware of the 
critical need for wider and more realistic understanding of world 
problems. There is evidence that high-school students are interested 
in knowing more about other peoples and that they are ready to sacri- 


fice to help them. 


International Understanding Through Non-school Agencies 


national understanding and goodwill is 
a concern of many agencies outside the school. The programs of these 
are dependent upon student participation and cooperation. 
have implications for the curriculum and classwork, though 
that is not their primary purpose. Because of space limitations, two of 
these agencies, the American Junior Red Cross and the American 
Friends Service Committee, have been selected for discussion. Both are 
powerful forces for the development of better world understanding 
among boys and girls, and both are carrying on sound educational 


programs. 


The development of inter 


agencies 
They often 
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The American Junior Red Cross.** This organization has provided a 
unique opportunity for boys and girls in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States to assist in stimulating understanding and 
goodwill among young people throughout the world. American 
Junior Red Cross chapters are found in schools from coast to coast. 
The voluntary contributions of junior members are placed in the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund, which, since 1919, has made possible the 
international programs and projects of the American Junior Red 
Cross. Contributions of individual chapters are not earmarked for a 
specific use and for that reason the national officers may move with 
dispatch in meeting emergencies where and when they arise. In the 
summer of 1953, for example, when disastrous floods swept over the 
Japanese Island of Kyushu, the American Junior Red Cross, through 
the National Children’s Fund, made available $25,000 for the pur- 
chase of 178,571 cans of milk for use in child-feeding stations, 100 
school chests and 50,000 educational gift boxes—all within two days 
of the first report of the disaster. A day later the Fund increased its 
Support by purchasing $25,000 worth of children’s underwear. Amer- 
ican school children who have contributed the money are kept in- 
formed of the expenditures from the fund through the Junior Red 
Cross News and the Junior Red Cross Journal. 

The international programs and projects of the American Junior 
Red Cross fall into three categories: (a) Programs which require the 
participation of the members, such as the gift box program, the chest 
program, international communications, and the soft toy program; 
(b) relief projects, particularly emergency assistance to children in 
times of disaster; and (c) self-help projects financed by the National 
Children’s Fund. 

One of the best-known ways in which Junior Red Cross members 
reach the children of other lands is through the gift box program. 
Each year, in both elementary and secondary schools, thousands of 
boys and girls buy or make articles—pencils, paper pads, toothpaste, 
thread, needles, tops, neckties, bracelets, beads, belts, and many, many 
other things—and pack them in neat boxes with a special greeting for 
the child abroad who receives it. When the recipients acknowledge 
receipt of the boxes, as thousands of them do, international friendships 
and correspondence often follow in their wake. Since 1945 more than 
3,500,000 of these gift boxes have been shipped to over 40 countries. 
Many teachers, particularly in the upper grades and junior high school, 


= Eldon W. Mason, Director, American Junior Red Cross, Midwestern Area, sent 
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are using the preparation of gift boxes as class projects and finding 
that a good deal of incidental learning is taking place as the youngsters 
compute the quantities needed and purchase and pack the supplies into 
the boxes. It is an important first step in personalizing international 
relations. 

The high-school chest program is somewhat comparable to the gift 
box program and many schools participate in both. The chests are 
designed to provide needed school and health supplies in a single pack- 
age to students overseas. Constructing and filling the chest becomes a 
Junior Red Cross chapter project, often involving other departments 
in the school such as the manual arts classes. Schools abroad which 
receive these chests not only correspond with the schools who sent 
them, but in a surprisingly large number of cases send gifts and tokens 
to the American students. It is clear from the contents of these return 
boxes that they are intended, not as a repayment, but as a gesture of 
goodwill and appreciation. 

_ The purpose of the international communications program of the 
Junior Red Cross is to offer young people in all participating countries 
the opportunity to interpret themselves and their homelands to stu- 
dents in other countries. The International School Correspondence 
Program, the International School Art Program and the International 
School Music Project are the means employed. Usually as a class 
project, students prepare an “album” consisting of written materials 
such as poems, essays, stories, art work representing American or school 
scenes, photographs of everyday life in their community, and any other 
media they choose. The albums from abroad are fascinating and re- 
vealing, and students in other countries must find the American albums 
equally informative. Planning and preparing an album which will 
fairly reflect the school and community proves to be a stimulating edu- 
cational experience. As Lorain Hawley of the Herrick Junior High 
School in Downers Grove, Illinois, wrote: “J feel that projects of this 
kind are useful not only in providing an incentive for making a study 
of our community, but also in giving boys and girls experience in group 
dynamics, in taking responsibility for the planning and completing of 
a task, in working harmoniously with others, in sharing one’s talent 
for the common good—in thinking of others—both at home and 


abroad.” A t í 
The International School Art Program is a cooperative venture with 
the National Art Education Association. Its purpose is to interpret 


American life through the art work of American boys and girls, and 
to understand life in other countries by viewing student art work from ` 
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these lands. So far, more than 30,000 art pieces by American boys and 
girls have been sent to 30 foreign nations. In return, sixteen foreign 
countries have sent hundreds of paintings to America. In some com- 
munities foreign exhibits are put on display where they may be viewed 
by young and old alike. It is impossible to calculate the impact of this 
kind of communication, but as one German exchange student wrote: 
“I felt as if girls and boys from across the ocean were talking to me. 
Having this feeling made me believe the pictures because if girls and 
boys talk together they use their own simple colorful language and 
tell the truth! They do not glamorize.” 

The purpose of the International School Music Project is to show 
the part music plays in the general education of American youth and 
to “speak to” boys and girls of other countries through music per- 
formed by American students. It was first initiated during the 1948-49 
school year as a cooperative venture by the American Junior Red Cross 
and the Music Educators National Conference. Eleven hundred record 
albums, each containing 18 selections recorded by high-school groups 
in the United States, were prepared and distributed in 52 countries 
overseas. The recordings by school bands, orchestras, choruses and 
vocal and instrumental ensembles included traditional European 
music, contemporary music, folk and popular music.** The response 
has been enthusiastic—from Greece, Venezuela, and New Zealand, from 
Ireland, Sweden, and other countries. Some exchange albums have 
been received, notably from New Zealand, Ireland and Sweden, but 
the cost of making the records is an inhibiting factor. The three- 
pronged approach to better international understanding and commu- 
nication and communication through albums, art, and music holds 
great promise as more and more American students participate in the 
programs. 

The results of their activities and efforts are reported to American 
school pupils through the Junior Red Cross News for elementary 
schools and the Junior Red Cross Journal for secondary schools. Pic- 
tures, stories, and letters tell the story of the gift boxes, the high-school 
chests, the album, art, and music programs. In addition, a Spanish 
edition of the Junior Red Cross Newsletter, published by the League 
of Red Cross Societies in Switzerland, is a means of reporting the needs 
and activities of young people in all parts of the world. 

The many facets of the Junior Red Cross program Suggest the possi- 
bilities of developing deeper international understanding by means of 


= Lawler, Vanett. “International School Music Project,” Music Educators Journal 
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an agency working with and through the schools. Developed along 
sound educational lines, these programs have the effect of personalizing 
knowledge about some world problems and of providing an outlet for 
students who feel that they “want to do something” concrete to further 
international understanding. 

The American Friends Service Committee.** This organization is 
another example of an agency with international connections which 
is working with and through the schools to promote and develop 
greater international understanding and goodwill. Its approach em- 
phasizes work-and-study programs designed to bring high-school stu- 
dents of all races, creeds, and nationalities together in attacking social 
and international problems and issues. The National Headquarters 
is at 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

The School Affiliation Service program “affiliates” or pairs schools in 
the United States with schools in France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
the Netherlands in an effort to further personal contact with students 
in the other country and thereby promote a more realistic understand- 
ing of that country. Most of the affiliated American schools are on the 
west and east coasts, but there are a few in the Middle West. Affiliated 
schools are encouraged to use the contact with their partner school 
abroad in all school classes. Biology classes exchange health notebooks 
and week-long records of calorie intake. A history class in Germany 
sends a group of questions concerning social and political conditions 
in this country. The social studies teacher in the American school uses 
these questions as a springboard for class study before sending back 
answers to the German students. Questions about the treatment of 
Negroes in the United States, for example, are frequently asked, and 
this provides the social studies teacher with useful motivation for the 
study of minorities in the United States. In some schools real correla- 
tion is tried, with the English teacher making joint assignments. Stu- 
dents in the paired schools read the same materials and exchange essays 
concerning it. Students write in their own language, and thus transla- 
tion requires still further cooperation. Often the schools exchange 
teachers and students for a year, or teachers vacationing in Europe will 

lan to visit their partner school and report back to American boys and 


girls. Exchange students or visiting educators are frequently used by 
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affiliated schools as a resource within the classrooms, Exchange students 
have even been used in elementary schools to teach French or German 
songs. 

Affiliation of schools frequently leads to student exchange. When 
this is the case, raising the money for the exchange often becomes a 
major school project. In the East, particularly, “affiliation conferences” 
have developed, providing an opportunity for students from various 
schools to absorb ideas from each other and hear outside speakers who 
are active in the field of developing international understanding.55 

A small number of affiliated school students are taking part in work 
camps in Europe arranged by the School Affiliation Service. In these 
camps teen-agers from the United States, France, and Germany work 
and live side by side for five or six weeks constructing dwellings for 
refugees, rebuilding war-shattered churches and chapels, and engaging 
in similar projects.5¢ 

The “High School Program” is another means by which the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee works to promote world understanding 
among teen-agers. The projects of this Program aim at education 
through experience, Important features of all the projects carried out 
are that they include adolescents from many different racial, religious, 
geographical, and socio-economic backgrounds; the groups are kept 
small enough so that everyone can participate in work and group dis- 
cussions; and the program is flexible enough so that the groups can 
concentrate on the areas where they are most interested. 

Work camps in various parts of the United States are one part of 
the program. A group of teen-agers spend a week-end helping a family 
in an urban slum area white-wash the kitchen walls; or an cight-weeks 
camp on an Indian reservation helps build a community center or 
supervises playground activities for younger children. Whatever the 
teen-agers do, they work with the community; they consider the facts 
behind the problems they see and the broader social implications of the 
situations; they have the experience of doing something, not merely 
studying about it. During the summer of 1954, for example, high- 
school work camps were situated on Indian reservations in Cherokee, 
North Carolina, and Nett Lake, Minnesota, and a third divided its 
time between working in a community of displaced persons near Glen- 


“For an exciting and detailed description of what “affiliation” can mean to a 
school, see Mohr, Walter H., “An Experiment in International Understanding.” 
Social Education 14: 261-262; October 1950. 

5 For an excellent description and evaluation of an international work camp, see 
Mohr, Walter H., “International High School Work Camps: Experiment in Living,” 
Social Education 17: 873-874; December 1953. 
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dora, California, and on the Maricopa and Papago Indian reservations 
in Arizona. 

A second group of projects consists of seminars, institutes, and con- 
ferences on world affairs. These provide opportunity to meet with other 
teen-agers and with individuals who have had firsthand experience in 
the tension spots of the world to discuss world and community prob- 
lems. The seminar in Washington, D.C., entitled “Our Government 
in World Affairs” centers around the work of the national government. 
Seminar members meet Representatives and Senators, attend Commit- 
tee Hearings and sessions of Congress, and when it is helpful, visit 
embassies. The New York City seminars, entitled “Your Government, 
The United Nations and You,” concentrate on the work of the UN 
and the issues which are of immediate importance internationally. In 
various cities throughout the nation, seminars entitled “My Commu- 
nity and World Affairs” give similar opportunities for viewing the 
world through the eyes of other countries. In 1958 there were seven 
week-long World Affairs Camps in which much of the time was given 
to discussions of such subjects as “World Economy and Technical 
Assistance,” “The United Nations and Other World Organizations,” 
“Freedom and Security,” and “The Challenge of Communism.” In 
each of these camps, about 50 teen-agers and six to eight resource people 
spent the week discussing the facts of these subjects and finding out 
what the group's opinions on them were, or had become. In some 
schools, classes or clubs raise the money to send representatives to the 
World Affairs Conferences. In all cases, the students who participate in 
them share their experience with others in their reporting of the 
projects. Often this leads to planning similar conferences in their own 
communities. 


In these ways the Amer: 
mote international understan 


ican Friends Service Committee seeks to pro- 
ding and goodwill among American boys 
Obviously the degree of participation of schools over the 
vith community attitudes and the initiative and leader- 
ship of school officials. It is another illustration of a public-spirited 
hands with schools and school students to approach the 
problem of fostering greater knowledge of the world in which they live. 

Student Exchanges. Heidi Junghans of Germany and Heikki Leimu 
of Finland are on the class rolls in Fort Dodge High School in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. Gianluigi (Gigi) Melega from Italy, Hans Joachim 
Worms of Germany, and Marjatta Lipponen of Finland spent the 
school year in the Rochester, New York, schools. Kay Culver of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, spent the summer of 1953 in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


and girls. 
country varies y 


agency linking 
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Weigand and their daughters Erika, Helgard, and Karla, in Hersfeld, 
Germany. In 1950, 22 teen-agers from 21 European countries spent 
July and August in Nashville, Tennessee, as the guests of “Youth In- 
corporated.”5? In 1952 alone, 464 German and Austrian teen-agers 
came to attend local high schools in America for a year while living 
with American families.’ From coast to coast, it is becoming more and 
more commonplace to find European young people living in American 
homes, going to American schools, making American friends, and ab- 
sorbing impressions of American life. Within the past three or four 
years it has become a genuine “exchange,” with more and more Ameri- 
can youngsters spending their summers in the homes of the parents of 
the students who had been visiting in the United States. Here is per- 
sonal international understanding at work! 

The amazing fact is that the vast majority of high-school student ex- 
changes have nothing to do with any governmental program of ex- 
change. They are the result of interest and concern on the part of 
individuals and organizations who see in this firsthand “swapping” of 
youngsters, real promise for better world relationships in the future. 
The single most active agency in furthering teen-age exchange is prob- 
ably the American Field Service.*° 

The movement has grown until, during the school year 1952-53, some 
234 students from 14 foreign countries were in the United States as a 
Tesult of the efforts of the American Field Service. Foreign students 
wishing to be considered for the program must first take competitive 
examinations in their own countries, The top students are then inter- 
Togated by educators in their home country, followed by interrogation 
by the Department of State of the United States. How many come 
depends largely upon how many communities in this country wish to 
have them and are able to make the necessary financial and housing 
arrangements. At the present time, the parents of some of the visiting 
students help share the expenses of their children, but for the most 
part the local American community or school raises the funds to care 
for the students.© 

For the most part, students and teachers are enthusiastic about their 
visitors and go out of their way to make them feel at home. The visitors 

“Reynolds, J. Lacey. “ ‘Youth Incorporated’ 
Leadership 8: 7-14; October 1950. 


Department of State, International Information Administration, Educational 
Exchange Service, 

© National Headquarters for the America 
New York City. 

® For an excellent evaluation of the American Fi 
Stella, “Student Exchange,” School and Society 78: 38 
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are often so much in demand as assembly and classroom speakers that 
limitations must be set to protect their time and health. In McKinley 
High School in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the exchange student from 
Belgium required more than 30 “building permit’ slips to speak during 
school hours during the second semester alone. Another visitor at 
McKinley High, a boy from Germany, was elected president of the 
Student Council the second semester he was in school. The students 
elected him on his own merits and gave him their complete cooperation 
while he was in office. Two or three of the teachers—but not a single 
student—expressed the viewpoint that perhaps a McKinley student was 
deprived of the opportunity to serve as president in favor of the foreign 
student!*! The visting students admit that things in America are differ- 
ent from what they had expected, and many of them confess that they 
have reservations about American life as they have come to know it. 
As economic recovery abroad has occurred, the program has become a 
genuine exchange, and in 1953 some 250 American teen-agers lived in 
foreign lands, mostly during the summer months. Many of them send 
back to their local newspapers charmingly candid comments on what 
they are experiencing. 

In addition to the program of the American Field Service, individual 
communities, organizations, and schools are experimenting with this 
facet of improving international understanding. Allen Dobson and 
J. H. Stetson of Nashville sparked the international exchange spon- 
sored by the “Youth Incorporated” organization in that community. 
The affiliation of schools sponsored by the American Friends Service 
Committee is also developing into an exchange program. And in 
Rochester, New York and Toronto, Canada, the Charlotte High School 
and the Northern Vocational School have developed the “Trans-Lake 
Study Groups” from an extracurricular activity to a curricular aspect of 
the honors program in the twelfth-grade elective course in Problems of 
American Democracy.®? By 1948, 275 Canadian and 260 American high 
school students had participated in the program, and it has continued 
since that time. Each fall a joint delegation from the two schools draws 
up plans for the year and suggests possible study topics of interest and 
concern to both groups. Representative of the topics chosen are: “How 
far should Canada and the United States develop reciprocal trade 
treaties?” “What is the future of capitalism in Canada and the United 
States—with special emphasis on employer-employee relations?” and 


“The writer is indebted to one of his students, Irwin L. Nelson for the collection 


of some of these data. ; 
“Gell, Kenneth E. and Hobbs, Alfred E. “The Trans-Lake Study Groups.” The 


Clearing House 23: 17-19; September 1948. 
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“How can the United Nations be improved and made more effective 
by alterations in its charter and by the elimination or effective use of 
blocs among member nations?” A period of intensive study, with fre- 
quent communication between the two groups, follows. In the spring, 
the study is concluded by a three-day visit in each city, during which 
time the topics studied during the year are thoroughly discussed. The 
idea of the study groups has had enough merit to continue in existence 
for 17 years, and to be copied by nearby schools. 

It is impossible, of course, to assess the ultimate effectiveness of ex- 
change programs such as these. At the present time, judgment must be 
reached on the basis of what the visitors, the hosts, and the organiza- 
tions and individuals who are underwriting the costs believe it is 
accomplishing. A French boy, with Communist friends, said before 
his return home: “When I get home I’m certainly going to tell them 
all about America—I don’t suppose it will do them any good—but I’m 
certainly going to tell them anyway.” Kay Culver writes home to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, that “the German people, as a whole, are extremely 
anxious to help at all times, and go out of their way to be friendly. 
I feel very much indebted to all, and I hope someday in some way I 
will be able to return their hospitality. Every day gets better. I’m really 
going to hate to leave.” While the editor of the Atlantic (Iowa) News 
Telegraph writes in an editorial: “This particular young man [an ex- 
change student from Germany] takes pictures and asks questions, so he 
can actually show folks in Germany about life in the U.S. His year’s 
experience will be worth far more to the U.S. than it has cost the 
country, for the influence which he can bring to bear plus that of the 
others who come to the U.S. may be a tremendous force in preventing 
World War III. International understanding is the key to peace and 
this program is a power in promoting international understanding.” 


Understanding Begins at Home 


In the final analysis, it is the community in which boys and girls 
grow up which plays a major role in their attitude toward and their 
understanding of world affairs. It is the adults who provide the setting, 
staff the organizations, and provide the financial support. In a com- 
munity where an alert citizenry is concerned with the quality of its 
schools and where the adults manifest genuine interest in international 
affairs, there you are most likely to find opportunities for boys and girls 
to develop like interests and concerns, 

Cleveland represents, par excellence, the possibilities for interaction 
between the community and the schools in the development of better 
international understanding. Cleveland has a very active Council on 
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World Affairs whose youth department carries on both in-school and 
out-of-school programs.°* 

Junior Councils on World Affairs are organized as extracurricular 
clubs in nearly every Greater Cleveland public, private, parochial, 
vocational, and technical school. Membership is open to all boys and 
girls in these schools, and members in a Junior Council can participate 
in all activities of the Council. After-school meetings are held, consist- 
ing of discussions, forums, panels, debates, lectures, and films, with out- 
standing speakers of international repute occasionally made available 
through the cooperation of the Council on World Affairs. 

Three programs a year are planned for all the schools having Junior 
Councils. The spring meeting consists of the annual Model General 
Assembly of the United Nations. Each school sends six delegates and 
six alternates to this all-day conference. Rules of procedure of the 
United Nations are used. Reports and resolutions are voted upon in 
plenary sessions. Each year, also, the Council, the schools, and the com- 
munity share the expense of taking representatives from each of the 
Junior Councils to visit the UN headquarters in New York. 

Another facet of the Cleveland approach is a free series of programs 
entitled “Roads to World Understanding.” Five to six programs are 
sponsored each year through the cooperation of the Cleveland Public 
Library, the Cleveland Press, the Cleveland Museum of Art, and the 
Council on World Affairs. These are specifically designed for young 
people and consist of songs and dances, exhibits, films or slides, as well 
as a speaker. A brief bibliography appropriate to the subject is dis- 
tributed in advance of the meeting. Topics for the 1953-54 series in- 
cluded “Europe Today,” “The Middle East,” “Germany and Austria 
in Transition,” “Influences in Southeast Asia,” and “Argentina.” 

Young people between the ages of 16 and 21 also constitute the 
“Tuesday Night Discussion Group” which meets on the second and 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Current problems in international re- 
lations, such as “American Foreign Policy and Korea” or “The United 
Nations: Success or Failure?” are considered. Occasionally the groups 
serve as host to visiting young people from other countries. 

The schools also cooperate with a member of the staff of the Cleve- 
land Press who conducts a World Friends’ Club, providing young 
people with names and addresses of “pen pals” in cther lands. A weekly 
column in the newspaper features letters growing out of this interna- 


tional correspondence. 
Thus Cleveland illustrates how a community, working through its 


®For further information, write to the Youth Department, The Council on 
World Affairs, 922 Society for Savings Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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schools, can provide many opportunities for young people to enhance 
their understanding of world affairs. 


By Way oF Rounpinc Our 

These, then, are some of the approaches currently employed to 
develop international understanding in the boys and girls attending 
secondary schools in the United States. The courses they take and the 
textbooks they study reflect a concern for world problems which the 
courses of study and the textbooks of a generation ago did not. There 
is a greater emphasis on the “here and the now.” In the classrooms, 
study about international relations and understanding is being supple- 
mented by opportunities to participate—by sending relief, correspond- 
ing with youth in other lands, and communicating through music and 
art as well as through gifts. Teen-agers in America are rubbing should- 
ers in the corridors of their schools with teen-agers from the four cor- 
ners of the earth. In many communities the “old folks” 


the interest of the youngsters in the world about the 
munities it is the youn 
wider view. 


are stimulating 


m. In some com- 
gsters who are bringing their parents to take a 


Some of these approaches to understanding seem artless, naive, and 
superficial. Others seem to be striking at the very roots of ignorance, 
suspicion, prejudice, and ill will. It is clear that diversity is the distinc- 
tive characteristic of our approach to international understanding in 
the secondary schools, This is good, but unity is needed, too. There is 
a need for greater unity of purpose. What is the internat 


ional under- 
standing we seek? What are its component parts? Which 


of these com- 
ponent parts are peculiarly the province of the school? How can the 


schools best achieve them? How can we best convert information and 
knowledge into understanding and effective action? Out of the diversity 
of experiments and approaches we need now to seek out those which 


give the most promise of truly educating boys and girls for the world 
in which they live. 


The search for more effective means must be 
constant and critical evaluation of what we are doin 
what we are doing is right must be replaced by kn 
evidence that we are changing attitudes and modify 


clear thinking, continued experimentation, and gre 
this to pass. 


accompanied by 
g. The hope that 
owledge, based on 
ing behavior. Only 
ater effort can bring 
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to be done. It is clearly and interestingly written and important to any 
teacher who is thinking seriously about the problem. 

Corsetr, James F., and OTHERS, Current Affairs and Modern Education. 
Edited by Delbert Clark. New York: The New York Times Co., 1950. This 
is a survey of what the nation’s schools are doing in teaching contemporary 
affairs. It is the most complete survey that has been made. The close relation- 
ship of teaching contemporary affairs and the development of international 
understanding make this a must for teachers. 

Deran, VERA MICHELES, Foreign Policy Without Fear. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1958. This is a broad survey of the major problems con- 
nected with the relationships between the United States and the rest of 
the world, written in an easy and informal manner. The author points out 
our sources of weakness as well as our sources of strength. Well worth read- 
ing, and reading carefully. 

FELLER, A. H., United Nations and World Community. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1952. This brief, compact, and readable book by the General 
Counsel of the UN is noteworthy for the fact that Mr. Feller gives an 
objective and forward-looking view of the role of the UN as a beginning 
toward world order. 

Unesco. General Catalogue of Publications. New York: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press. This catalog lists the publications 
prepared by the UN’s specialized agencies. It lists all publications in print 
as of June 1952, and is brought up-to-date by subsequent catalog supple- 
ments in April and November. 

Kenwortuy, LEONARD, Free and Inexpensive Materials for Teachers on World 
Affairs. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954. As its title indicates, 
this little volume is a boon for the teacher who wants to introduce new 
materials in her classes but doesn’t know where to get them—and hasn’t 
much money, either. Worth many times its cost. 

Kenwortny, Leonard, World Horizons for Teachers. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1952. This is a practi- 
cal manual on world-mindedness for the teaching profession. Mr. Kenworthy 
analyzes why a new view is essential and then goes on to suggest concretely 
how, through pre-service and inservice education of teachers much can be 
done. There is a wealth of illustrative material to show how things are 
being done along these lines in many parts of the country today. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION AssociATION, Education for International Understanding 
in American Schools. Committee on International Relations of the National 
Education Association, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, and the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, 
D.C., 1948, A very useful volume of suggestions and recommendations, in- 
cluding an analysis of the problems involved, marks of the world-minded 
American, helps in planning the school program to develop greater under- 
standing, and illustrations of effective practices in various schools. 

SoctaL EpucaTion. Journal of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
published monthly, October through May. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The regular monthly departments in this journal are 
indispensable to the teacher wishing to keep abreast of new materials: 
“Pamphlets and Government Publications”; “Sight and Sound in the Social 
Studies”; “Book Reviews.” 
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BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, INTERNATIONAL STUDIES GROUP, Major Problems of 
United States Foreign Policy. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publish- 
ing Company, 1954. In this annual analytical survey of United States foreign 
policy an attempt is made to present an over-all view of the world situation 
and of the position of the United States in world affairs, and to examine 
the main problems of foreign policy that lie ahead. Well organized for 
reference purposes and comprehensive in its coverage. Important to the 
serious student of world affairs. 

Tasa, HıLba; Brany, ELIZABETH H. and ROBINSON, Jonn T. Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Public Schools. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1952. This is a final report of a four-year project on intergroup educa- 
tion. It is a guide to help teachers and other community leaders identify 
group problems and find solutions through changes in curriculum, in class 
and school organization and in school-community relationships. It deals 
with some of the fundamental problems involved in developing interna- 
tional relationships. 

Unesco. A series of booklets including the following titles and others: I. Some 
Suggestions on Teaching About the United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies; II. The Education and Training of Teachers; IV. The United 
Nations and World Citizenship; IX. Suggestions on the Teaching of His- 
tory. Distributed by the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. These booklets are 
unique in the fact that they are the result of group thinking and often 
group writing by educators from many countries meeting in UNEsco semi- 
nars. Teachers will find these booklets stimulating and intriguing for their 
content and for the divergent points of view represented. 

Unrtep Nations, United Nations Publications. New York: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press. This catalog is now published 
in annual editions. It is not cumulative, and therefore includes only those 
titles released in the given year. The latest edition available is for the year 
1952. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON, The World’s Good: Education for World-Mindedness. 
New York: John Day Company, 1954. A thought-provoking volume impor- 
tant to the person who wants to think through the basic issues involved in 
developing an attitude of world-mindedness, 

West, Epit, editor. Improving the Teaching of World History. Twentieth 
yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: 
the Council, 1949. Because the world history course in high school is the 
major place in many schools in which students learn of other cultures and 
other countries, this volume, which makes practical suggestions for improv- 
ing the world history course, is of considerable importance. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Where to Go for UN Information. Department 
of State Publication 5112. Washington, D.C. Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, 1953. This is the second edition of this useful 
booklet. Although it lists many titles, it is not so much a bibliography as a 
guide to sources for bibliographies, pamphlets, books, films, filmstrips, speak- 
ers, official documents, information centers, periodicals, and the like = j 
one teaching or studying about the UN should find this invaluable. : 
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Developing International Understanding 
in the First Two Years of College 


WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
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The State Education Department 


ur college shares responsibility with the high school for helping 
PE adults become enlightened citizens. Above all, an en- 
lightened citizenry should understand the great problems which con- 
front them in their everyday lives. Foremost among these problems 
are those stemming from the world situation. International problems 
have far-reaching effects. Political developments, economic activities, 
freedom of expression—indeed the whole course of human existence— 
take place in a world setting. An understanding of the background, the 
significance, and the interrelated nature of international affairs should 
be a major outcome of instruction in the introductory college social 
studies course. 

The United States in the second half of the twentieth century has 
drifted into world commitments which require global thinking by its 
citizens. At the same time these needs also demand highly trained 
personnel able to operate in other surroundings to carry out national 
aims and policies. The role of the college is particularly evident in 
filling these responsibilities. In the first place, colleges must meet the 
needs for highly trained personnel. Secondly, colleges have the re- 
sponsibility for providing a capstone, in the first two years, to the sense 
of world consciousness that has been developed in social studies 
instruction since the early elementary grades. In a society where 
solidarity is based on consent and where the employed specialists are 
working abroad for the citizens at home, the two functions are comple- 
mentary, not separate. 

The preparation of specialists falls into two categories. There are, 
first of all, specialists who will work for the Department of State. They 
will be employed in the consular or diplomatic services or other work 
of this type. It is essential in the interest of national solidarity that a 
part of their higher education be the same as that of the college fresh- 
men and sophomores, who make up the better educated segment of the 
general population. The other specialists are those trained in one of 
the professions—medicine, agriculture, engineering, economics, edu- 
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cation—who will work in a foreign country. These men and women will 
need to be able to work with the foreign service specialists. And they 
will also have constant, firsthand contacts with people of other cul- 
tures, who live under different governments and laws, speak another 
language and perhaps practice another religion. These specialists must 
be able to adjust to their foreign surroundings. 

The second responsibility of the college is in the field of general 
education. This responsibility embraces training for both specialists 
and non-specialists. The aim here should be to formulate an under- 
standing of national policies for international relations which are im- 
plemented by specialists in international affairs. Lay citizens need to 
understand these policies and to be discriminating in helping to shape 
public opinion in support of them. Citizens, in the final analysis, elect 
the public officials who decide questions of policy, carry out policies, 
and make appropriations affecting them. The making of sound choices 


and decisions depends ultimately on the extent and success of education 
for international understanding. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Understanding and information about world affairs, therefore, must 
occupy a prominent place in the general education program of colleges 
and universities. In addition, the introductory social studies course 
should provide college students with abilities to analyze and explain 
major developments on the international scene. Experiences in college 
should equip students for keeping informed about world affairs after 
graduation. Thus, the social studies curriculum must explain the 
forces shaping international developments; how and why these forces 
appeared at a particular time and place; and what may be expected to 
be the outcome. 

More important than skills and techniques for learning about world 
affairs is active participation in international activities, Never has 
there been a greater need for intelligent citizens to have an active con- 
cern for world matters. College graduates who know the issues and 
problems confronting nations must participate in creating an informed 
public opinion and in shaping a forward-looking foreign policy. In 
fact, the future security and stability of the world depend on i Se 
informed citizens accept this responsibility. 


One important statement on the aims of international relations in- 
cludes these five main headings:* 


1 Kirk, Grayson L. The Study of International Relations In A 


and Universities. New York: Council on Foreign Relations, merican Colleges 


1947. p. 8-9. 
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1, Analysis of the various forces which influence the foreign policies of the 
principal states of the world; 


2. Critical examination of the methods which states use to carry on their 
business with each other, and the instrumentalities which they have estab- 
lished for that purpose; 

3. Assessment of contemporary economic, political, and legal relations among 
states, and the trends which they reveal; 

4. Study of the means by which conflicts among states may be adjusted; 


5. Consideration of the legal and moral principles which should govern inter- 
course among nations. 


Kirk holds that, “The primary objective should be to equip the student 
with a broad cultural foundation which will enable him, as an edu- 
cated person, to exercise intelligently his responsibility as a citizen of a 
great democracy.”* 


APPROACHES TO TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Teaching international affairs in the first two years of college pre- 
sents many problems. There is the difficulty of providing an adequate 
background. Another problem arises from the complex interrelation- 
ships between the fields brought together in international studies. Re- 
lated to this problem is the question of what pattern to adopt for the 
introductory social studies course. Finally, there is the great need for 
rich and varied teaching materials and of providing essential outside- 
the-classroom activities. All of these problems will be touched on in the 
following discussion. 

The effectiveness of the study of international relations depends 
on an adequate background of knowledge. In general education pro- 
grams most students study international affairs in a one-year required 
course taken in the freshman year. It may be a historical survey, 
usually of western civilization, or a broader social studies course which 
places considerable emphasis on contemporary society. If there is a 
two-year sequence, there is a likelihood that it will be a combination of 
the two one-year programs: a historical introduction followed by a 
course focused on problems in the present-day world.? 

The present introductory social studies course in a general educa- 


2 Ibid. p. 22. See also Nostrand, Howard Lee, and Brown, Francis J., editors. The 
Role of Colleges and Universities in International Understanding. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1949. p. 34. 

2McGrath, Earl J. Social Science in General Education. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown, 1948. Tyrrell, William G., editor. Social Studies in the College: Programs 
for the First Two Years. Curriculum Series No. 8. Washington, D.C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, a Department of the National Education Association, 
1953. 
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baat z ae trade. It also explains the machinery of international 
ene ee. pane Political science considers the institutions responsi- 
ble for the conduct of international affairs and the legal principles 
affecting intercourse between nations. This discipline contributes 
understanding of comparative government and international organiza- 
tions. But clearly, the mechanical structure of institutions should not 
be overly stressed, as it often is, in the introductory course, 

Cultural anthropology has sensitized the public to patterns of cul- 
ture. Social psychology has implanted an awareness of the nature of 
tensions in society which have important bearings on international 
relations. This social-psychological approach includes the study of 
individuals, their relations with other individuals, and their organiza- 
tion into groups. The outlook, drives, and desires of individuals can- 
not be disassociated from any study of Naziism or Communism; nor 
should Arab psychology be ignored in a study of Arab goals in the 
Middle East. i 

Another approach which forms the basis for some general education 
programs in the social studies is the language-area study. The language- 
area approach, however, raises an important Issue. Is it defensible to 
spend a great deal of time studying a single area and then rely on 
the method of study that has been used to help the student find his 
own way into understanding other critical areas? This question must 
be weighed carefully by curriculum-planner; 


S. 
An effective course in world relations demands an understanding of 
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the social framework in which foreign affairs operate. A requisite 
for the organization of the course is to provide it with as broad a base 
as possible. As the Committee for the Advancement of Teaching of the 
American Political Science Association emphatically concluded, “It is 
particularly necessary that the introductory course in international 
politics and other courses in international relations at the under- 
graduate level have a broad cultural base.”"* A broad view will widen 
student interests and experiences; it will help to give perception and 
establish familiarity with developments on the world-wide scene. 


Ways OF ORGANIZING AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


The introductory course outlined by Levi touches on most of the 
points already mentioned.® This course starts with the individual and 
progresses to the community and provides adequate attention to prob- 
lems of environment. With certain omissions the course outline is: 


I. The Organization of Social Living 
A. The individual in a world of social conflict 
II. Historic Development of Modern Society 

A. The structure of medieval society 

B. The beginnings of modern social change 
1. Expansion of Europe 
2. Rise of the western state system 

C. Technology and the acceleration of social change 

D. The formation and development of an American society 
3. The irresistible expansion of the U.S. 
6. The development of an American foreign policy. 

E. American society in a changing world 
2. The American empire: the growth of imperialism 
3. World War I 
4. Toward the need of world order 
5. Domestic trends in totalitarian states 
6. Post-war developments in the democracies 
7. World War II 
8. A new age of revolution? 

IIL. Institutions and Problems of the Modern World 
A. The social institution and problems of the modern world 
B. The economic institutions and problems of the modern world 


* Report of the Committee for the Advancement of Teaching, American Political 
Science Association. Goals for Political Science. New York: William Sloan, 1951. p. 63. 
Levi, Albert W. General Education in the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: 


American Council on Education, 1948. p- 238-40. 
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C. The political institutions and problems of the modern world 
1. Democracy as a way of life 
4. International democracy and problems of war and peace 
a. World War II 
b. International organization 
c. American foreign policy 
5. The problems and prospects of political democracy. 


The two-year course outlined by Levi includes material from all 
areas of the social studies. In organization and approach, it reflects 
current trends. The course provides a well-balanced study of foreign 
affairs, although in planning such a program today more attention 
would be given to the basic structure or organization of society and toa 
consideration of area or regional developments in politics and 
economics. 


Kirk provides a brief outline of a course in international relations:° 


I. The Nature and Operation of the State System: the meaning of sovereignty; 
the evolution of the modern state system; the conflicting concepts of state 


equality and power politics; the various techniques and agencies by which 
states conduct their relations with each other. 


II. Factors Which Affect the Power of a State: geographical and demographic 


influences; raw materials; political institutions; technological advancement; 
industrial, commercial, and financial strength; ideological factors and the like. 


IL. International Position and Foreign Policies of the Great Powers: selected 
powers; traditionalism; state by state or topical analysis, 


IV. The History of Recent International Relations: 
World War II, or from nineteenth century; 
international problems. 


V. The Building of a More Stable World: Lea: 
other experiences in international organizatio: 


from Versailles through 
selected materials relating to 


gue of Nations; United Nations; 
ns. 
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ductory course in the college social studies, but there is no guarantee 


that such a course automatically will achieve the desired outcomes. The 
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field of general education.’ Wilson raises the additional problem of 
devising a course that will have “maximum utility for all students.”§ 
The social studies course must be satisfactory both as a terminal course 
in the general education program and as an introductory course for 
the specialist-to-be in international relations. There is a great need for 
faculty cooperation in planning and organizing the introductory 
course and advanced courses. The introductory course must be rich in 
challenging ideas but not overly burdened with mere factual details. 


Kinps or COURSES FREQUENTLY TAUGHT 
The small sampling of college introductory courses in the social 
studies in two recent surveys reveals the pattern of instruction in this 
field and the emphasis given to teaching international understanding.’ 
In these 39 colleges the social studies courses may be classified as fol- 


lows in terms of the broad topics presented: 
No. of Colleges 


Area 
World History or History of Western Civilization 19 
United States History ; 


U. S. Foreign Policy 
Cultural Anthropology or Social Psychology 14 
Contemporary Problems 22 
International Affairs 18 

The above arrangement is based on an interpretation of course de- 
scriptions and represents an attempt to fit them into large categories. 
This classification suggests considerable emphasis on the historical and 
cultural backgrounds for understanding international relations. But all 
of the elements listed above are not necessarily found in any given 
course. Thus, every college which mentions international affairs in its 
course description does not also mention a background of history or of 
cultural anthropology. Conversely, descriptions which suggest that 
these subjects are taught as part of the first or second year course in 
college social studies do not necessarily mention international affairs. 

Of course, it might be argued that all phases of the social studies 
program can have a bearing on international understanding even 
though there is not specific instruction in world affairs. College pro- 

1 Wilson, Howard E. Universities and World Affairs. New York: Carnegie Endow- 


ment, 1951. p. 1, 


* Ibid. p. 39. . 
McGrath, op. cit. and Tyrrell, op. cit. The McGrath survey reproduced com- 


ments on social studies programs in 21 colleges and universities pursuing a policy of 
general education. Curriculum Bulletin No. 8, on the other hand, included dis- 
cussions of social studies instruction required in 18 institutions, carefully selected 


as to size, location and affiliation. 
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grams in contemporary problems cannot help but touch on some of the 
major political, social, and economic problems confronting the world. 
It is likely that most of the 22 colleges which teach about contemporary 
problems deal with international affairs, even though there may have 
been no specific statement to this effect in the course descriptions. 
Certainly, no course in American history can fail to treat American 
foreign policy and diplomatic history, even though it is specifically 
mentioned only once.*° 


SOME NEGLECTED AREAS 


In spite of emphasis on a broad background for the study of inter- 
national relations in a general education program there are significant 
areas of understanding that have been neglected. 

The “culture concept,” rooted in anthropology, has attracted con- 
siderable attention in recent years as an organizing factor in the social 
studies curriculum. This concept needs to be used more widely in 
studying world affairs. Such a concept can be valuable for explaining 
the tensions arising from religious and philosophical differences. Here 
is a useful key for uncovering ideas and attitudes which have moti- 
vated human actions. In addition to an explanation of differences that 
have contributed to rivalries and hostility, it is also important that 
some attention be given to the cohesive forces that tend to hold 
groups and societies together. The bases for stability and order are as 
important as those which disrupt and tear apart relations and institu- 
tions. Such a balanced treatment would meet the objections of critics 
who complain that courses in international affairs teach only the ways 
that people are different and not how much alike they are. 

Closely related to these two areas is a study of the values contained 
in the philosophies and religions of the East and the West. This study 
would disclose the fundamental differences between the two, but it 
would also permit examination of similarities. Such an inquiry can be 


helpful in supplying fundamental ideas for understanding regional 
and national ideologies. 


* Major changes since the publication of the two surveys include: University of 
Arizona, no “Introduction to Social Science” in the '53-55 catalogue; University of 
Florida, “American Institutions” has become the basic general education course 
in the social studies; Harvard specifically lists for the lower college the courses from 
which a selection must be made: “Introduction to the Development of Wi 
Civilization,” “Western Thought and Institution,” and “Growth of Modern 
Society”; Pennsylvania College for Women has expanded its program to include 
“Western Civilization,” “Modern Society,” and “World Cultures”; 
program has been increased to a full year’s work; Ohio State Universi 
dena City College are specifically concerned about problems in intern 
tions; and Colgate has developed a model program in area studies, 
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Attention needs also to be given to the concept of national missions 
in the world, Great Britain's role in the nineteenth century world and 
the emergence of the United States to a leading position in interna- 
tional affairs in the twentieth century receive some attention. Switzer- 
land's consistent internationalism and France's role as the custodian 
and promoter of the Renaissance tradition usually find no place in the 
study of international understanding. Students could learn much from 
studying national objectives and the policies created to reach them. 

Another neglected but crucial field of study is the relation of re- 
sources to cultural development. Resources and economic activity 
receive some treatment. But this study would examine the use of 
resources and the level of education, culture, and personal status. The 
importance of this approach to international affairs is evident in a 
comparison of the contributions and resources of Liberia and Switzer- 
land. 


Tur ROLE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


rnational relations need not be a 


The instructor in a course on inte 
1 relations. But he 


specialist in political science or in internationa 
should have a broad background in the social studies. He must be able 
to help make students understand the relationships and influences that 
contribute to the shaping of world events. 

The very wealth of available materials may lead to superficial under- 
standing on the part of students unless the instructor focuses attention 
on important problems and concepts. He must stimulate critical and 
creative thinking about these problems rather than the acceptance of 
overly simple solutions. Indeed, he must help his students understand 
that many problems have to be dealt with by statesmen in one way or 
another even though there is no agreement on a plan that would pro- 


vide a solution acceptable to all concerned. 


SOURCES OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


or the instructor is how to obtain up-to-date in- 
It is difficult to locate and bring together a body 
vhich students can use for reading about prob- 
lems. The use of a single textbook is not an adequate solution. Indeed, 
the course that cuts across subject areas can scarcely be based on ma- 
terials found between the covers of a traditional text. 

The need for instructional materials may be met in several ways. The 


journalistic source is at least a convenient one. Readings may consist 
of news articles and comments 1n the daily press or weekly review. 


Another problem f 
structional materials. 
of written information V 
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Reliance on this source presents difficulties. The materials are scattered, 
and they suffer from being merely descriptive or opinionated. Another 
type of source includes official documents in the form of reports, 
speeches, and other governmental releases. Familiarity with such docu- 
ments is important for understanding international policy. 

Diversity in reading brings to the attention of students various forms 
and techniques of expression and emphasis. The presentation of dif- 
ferent national view points is desirable if the language difficulty can 
be overcome. Reproducing articles in whole or part can meet some of 
the needs of the course. Materials from the Foreign Policy Association 
should be useful. The “Problem Papers” assembled by the Brookings 
Institute are valuable source materials, perhaps more useful in a 
course in international relations than in the general education pro- 
gram. There is no easy solution to this vital problem of gathering suit- 
able reading materials. Each college will have to locate publications it 
considers most pertinent and make them available in quantity. 


Use or AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 


Instruction to further international understanding can be made more 
effective through the use of various aids to learning. It goes without 
saying that wall maps are essential in such a course. Students should 
also have their own atlases or make use of individual desk maps. There 
should be accurate physical maps and also maps showing political 
arrangements. Although a globe is superior to a map for indicating 
spatial relationships there seems to be no practical way of using a globe 
in a classroom. For this reason, maps in a variety of projections should 
be selected for class use. It might even be desirable to use more than 
one projection of the same subject in order to emphasize different 
of looking at the same location. 

In addition to maps, a selection of wall charts, showing such subjects 
as raw materials, the flow of trade, population ratios, and political 
structure, can present essential, factual information in a strikin: 
fashion. There is a scarcity of carefully prepared material of this mi 
and instructors may find it necessary to have these materials pre ied 
locally. That can be done by copying on 35mm film the desires 
chart or graph, and then projecting the filmstrip or slide in din age 
room. Copies of maps can also be prepared this way. A little photo- 
graphic skill and some good equipment will make available a wealth 
of aids to instruction. Only a small amount of space is required to store 
35mm slides or filmstrips. But the storage of projection equipment may 
be as burdensome as storing collections of maps and charts, i 


ways 
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The 16mm sound film is among the audio visual aids useful in pre- 
senting ideas and information and stimulating interest. The place of 
motion pictures in education is well established. Unfortunately, the 
number of films that can be used on the college level to furnish inter- 
national understanding is small. Most films lack a sufficiently mature 
approach to stimulate thinking among college freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Descriptive films, showing various levels of social and economic 
conditions meet some requirements of the program. The need for 
challenging materials is great. Some of the March of Time films deal 
in a rousing and thought-provoking way with world problems. Films 
excerpted from feature-length productions by the Audio Visual Com- 
mittee of The National Council for the Social Studies and distributed 
by Teaching Film Custodians have a place in the college social studies 
program. Two recent titles, The Beginning or the End and Rise of a 
Dictator, are especially valuable as classroom aids. Producers of educa- 
tional films, however, need to rethink the problem of providing ade- 
quate film treatments of significant subjects in international under- 
standing for use in colleges. 

Television has contributed to teaching international affairs by pro- 
grams of UN sessions. Until the time when world-wide television be- 
f television in international relations will be 


comes possible, the place o 
yorld can be brought with regu- 


limited. However, the sounds of the v 
larity into the classroom. Commercial recordings, such as Columbia’s 


I Can Hear It Now or RCA-Victor's The Quick and the Dead, give a 
quality of realism to the discussion of certain problems. Moreover, the 
tape-recording of programs on the radio can be employed to achieve 
the same end. Such audible materials may include speeches, interviews, 
and discussions of international affairs. All of them can be helpful for 


stimulating thinking about world affairs. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


mal classroom instruction may be, it is not the 
only source of information about international understanding. Nu- 
merous extra-curricular organizations and activities are responsible for 
channeling student interests and concern about world affairs. Indeed, 
Wilson goes so far as to state that: “Except for background material 
included in a variety of courses in the social sciences and humanities, 
the orientation of college students toward world affairs is left rather 
largely to extra-curricular influences.” +1 

Foremost among these organizations is the campus International 


Important though for: 


u Wilson, op. cit., P- 4l. 
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Relations Club. There were, according to Wilson, 650 such units 
affliated with the Association of International Relations Clubs. In 
addition, approximately 200 colleges and universities had campus 
organizations affiliated with the Collegiate Council for the United 
Nations and similar groups such as World Federalists, World Affairs 
Councils, and Cosmopolitan Clubs.%? 

Members of these campus clubs participate in regular meetings to 
discuss world affairs, attend special lectures by prominent speakers, 
prepare published materials, and serve as the local center of informa- 
tion about international relations. Affiliation with a central executive 
office means annual conferences, special information guides for pro- 
grams, and help in developing a local unit. The CCUN organizations 
also come together to enact sessions of the United Nations, a program 
that contributes many experiences in international understanding. 

Activities and programs of such campus organizations can follow 
any lines that an imaginative leadership may conceive. Too often, 
however, these clubs lack good leadership and contribute little or noth- 
ing to academic life, much less to international understanding. 

Other campus organizations also may direct attention to world 
problems: the college newspaper, literary publications, the debating 
society, the dramatic group, the radio station. All of these and many 
more may devote part of their interest and efforts to subjects related 
to international affairs. When there is a high level of interest in inter- 
national understanding, it spirals from the classroom to extra-curricular 
activities, and from outside the classroom into the collegiate program. 

The presence on the campus of students and professors from abroad 
can be one of the most wholesome sources of international under- 
standing. The everyday contacts and exchange of views, in and out of 
classroom, inevitably stir interest in world affairs. If colleges and uni- 
versities do not participate in a formal program for the exchange of 
students and faculty, they should establish a policy to attr 


act them on 
an international basis. 


CONCLUSION 


International understanding occupies an important place in the 
social studies program of the first two years of college. This program 
must provide students with knowledge of the world in which they live: 


it must attempt to equip young men and women to deal with problems 
confronting them in their everyday lives. 
International understanding, in general education, must be inter- 


2 Ibid., p. 56-7. 
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disciplinary and multicultural in approach. It requires information 
about the past and about the structure of society in order to afford a 


broad base of knowledge and experience. The course on contemporary 
ational affairs. An effective program for 


anding in the college depends almost 


as much on activities outside the classroom as in it. The program needs 
to utilize foreign students, exchange professors and Americans with 
experience in other countries. The course would be a capstone for 
future citizens, community leaders, political leaders, and other non- 
specialists. It would provide an essential background for specialists 
who would go on to further training. 

Problems involved in successfully attaining the stated aims are 
numerous. Capable instruction and suitable materials can overcome 
many obstacles. Further evaluation of the teaching program in inter- 
national relationships is needed, however, before the effectiveness of 
the instruction can be estimated accurately. Certainly, there has never 
been a greater demand for an intellectual approach to world problems 
and for the wholehearted and enthusiastic participation of informed 
citizens in actions and decisions affecting international understanding. 

Colleges and universities must develop a curriculum giving the 
greatest attention to the first two years of the social studies to satisfy 


these urgent needs. 


problems must focus on intern 
developing international underst: 


CHAPTER XIX 


Developing World-Minded Teachers 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 
Brooklyn College 


RE prospective teachers of the social studies really being prepared 
A to live in a world of atomic energy and hydrogen bombs, of the 
United Nations and power politics, of miracle drugs and push-button 
housing and greatly unequal living standards? Do they understand the 
relentless revolution in many lands, where people long held in sub- 
jection are rising to achieve independence and a higher standard of 
living? And are teachers now in service really able to help their pupils 
to live in such a world? 

The answer in both instances seems to the writer to be, unfor- 
tunately, “No.” Many teachers are prepared to teach about the nine- 
teenth century world and to use nineteenth century methods—and 
many young teachers are being prepared with very similar equipment. 
Too few teachers are prepared or are being prepared to play their 
role well in this changing, chaotic, and confused world of the latter 
half of the twentieth century. 

History tells us that when the ice began to move into new areas of 
the earth, man had to adapt himself to this great change or die. It is 
just as true today as in the ice age that man is confronted with a new 
world and he must either learn to live in a different Way or perish. As 
Ralph Barton Perry has put it in One World in the Making, “Men 
live in a greater world, embracing the whole earth and its inhabitants, 
and their lives must be organized in the same proportions.” Edmond 
Taylor has phrased it differently, saying in Richer by Asia, “Whether 
we realize it or not, we are all actors in the great drama of our day, 
the drama of the integration or the disintegration of man.”? Norman 
Cousins has put it even more succinctly. He says that modern man is 
obsolete.* Social studies teachers must acquire a planetary perspective, 
achieve a global outlook, and stretch their horizons to include the 
whole world. Today they must become world-minded Americans, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WorLD-MINDED TEACHERS 
Let us then suggest what seem to be the major characteristics of 


*Perry, Ralph Barton. One World in the Making. New York: Current Books, 
1945. p. 38. 


* Taylor, Edmond. Richer by Asia. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. p. 9. 
* Cousins, Norman. Modern Man Is Obsolete. New York: Viking Press, 1946. 
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world-minded teachers and outline some of the experiences through 
which teachers may be helped to acquire these characteristics. 
The world-minded teacher is on his way to becoming:* 


An integrated individual, skilled in the art and science of human relations, 


and conscious of the wide variety of behavior patterns in the world to which 
he may have to adjust. 

Rooted in his own family, country, and culture, but able to identify himself 
with the peoples of other countries and cultures. 

Informed about the contemporary world scene and its historical background, 
and concerned about improving the conditions of people everywhere. 
Convinced that international cooperation is desirable and possible, and that 
he can help to promote such cooperation. 

An intelligent participant in efforts to improve his own community and nation, 
mindful of their relationships to the world community. 

Clear in his own mind as to the goals of education for international under- 


standing, conversant with methods and resources for such programs, and able 
to help create world-minded children and youth. 


Buttressed by a dynamic faith or philosophy of life whose basic tenets can be 
universalized. 


The world-minded teacher has developed the basic characteristics 
of any good teacher, but he has also a very important plus quality. 
This quality is essentially a broader view of the world, identification 
with an ever-widening group of persons, and a concern for intelligent 
action to help create a sense of world community. No person will attain 
perfection in any one of these characteristics, but the mark of world- 
mindedness is growth in the direction of these goals. 

Let us then proceed to a brief analysis of each of the points listed. 


l. The world-minded teacher is an integrated individual, skilled in the 
art and science of human relations, and conscious of the wide variety 
of behavior patterns in the world to which he may have to adjust. 


Scientific research and empirical experience point to the fact that 
many troubles in the world today stem from the fact that insecure, im- 
mature, frustrated, and embittered persons tend to hate. They project 
their own fears and frustrations on others, and become “panic-prone,” 
alarmed by any changes in the world around them. Their frustrations 
may stem from economic, political, social, educational, religious, and 
psychological conditions. They may apply to groups within a nation, 

4 This statement is a revision of a similar statement in the author's book, World 


Horizons for Teachers. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1952. 
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or even to nations as a whole. Drawing upon a sampling of individuals 
in nine nations, William Buchanan and Hadley Cantril point out in 
their recent study of How Nations See Each Other that, “A man who 
does not have enough to feed and clothe himself and his family and 
look into the future with a certain amount of confidence may be a 
dangerous man to his society. Groups of people denied benefits they 
see other people enjoying may cause trouble. A ‘have-not’ nation en- 
dangers the security of its more fortunate neighbors.”® 

Conversely, the secure or relatively secure person is free to identify 
with others. It is the “panic-proof”’ person who can think and act 
intelligently in times of tension. The need for mature persons in this 
period of history has been effectively stated by the Canadian psychia- 
trist and former Director-General of the World Health Organization, 
Brock Chisholm: “In order that the human race may survive . . . there 
should be enough people in enough places in the world who do not 
have to fight each other, who . . . will [not] fight each other, and who... 
will take effective measures whenever it is necessary to prevent other 
people [from] fighting.’’* 

Gaining maturity is a life-long process and at times a difficult one. 
Yet cultivating maturity in himself is the main mark of the world- 
minded teacher as it is of any effective teacher. The added dimension 
for the world-minded teacher is an awareness of the wide variety of 
human patterns of behavior to which he may have to adjust. Although 
it is impossible to know all these variations, the sensitive person is 
aware that such differences exist. He is alert to recognize and respect 
differences of all kinds—in ways of greeting other people, in matters of 


food and dress, or in basic approaches to problems and ways of solving 
them. 


2. The world-minded teacher is rooted in his own family, 


culture, but is able to identify himself with the peo 
countries and cultures. 


country, and 
ples of other 


In order to feel secure, persons need a sense of belonging to some 
primary groups. In all countries and cultures the basic group is the 
family, whether the limited family group, as in the United States, or 
the extended family, as in many parts of the world. 

Sometime in the future it may be possible for persons to have enough 

Buchanan, William and Cantril, Hadley. How Nations See Each Other: 


in Public Opinion. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1953. p- 33. 


€ Chisholm, George Brock. “On the March for Mental Health.” Surve G í 
36: 508-11; October 1947. y Graphic, 
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roots in their own family so that they can identify themselves with “the 
tribe of man” without intermediate steps. But that time still seems far 
off. To live effectively and happily today, people need to feel that 
they are part of a country, and indirectly of a larger cultural group. 
Speaking from wide experience in the international field, Sir Alfred 
Zimmern has pointed out that the rootless people of the world are not 


only useless, but can even be mischievous. Such a person, he says, “is 


constitutionally incapable of entering into that which is the deepest 
al experience—the attachment of a 


element in all political and soci 
people to its home, its traditions, and its institutions.” 

Having developed roots in his primary social groups, the world- 
minded teacher is then able to begin to identify himself with others, 
with all their similarities and with all their differences. If a person is 
sufficiently secure in his own beliefs and ways of living, he can view 
with equanimity and understanding the beliefs and ways of living of 
others. This state of mind is one which all teachers should strive to 
attain. 


3. The world-minded teacher is informed about the contemporary 
world scene and its historical background and concerned about im- 
proving the conditions of people everywhere. 


To teach the social studies effectively, it is necessary to have a good 
background in world history and the ability to use such knowledge in 
seeking to understand the constantly changing contemporary scene. 

This is, of course, an enormous assignment. There are approximately 
100 nations in the world, and at least seven major cultural groups, plus 
many other political units and perhaps 300 sub-cultures. No one can 
possess a detailed knowledge of all these parts of the globe and of the 
motivations of the peoples who live in each of them. But the world- 
minded teacher must keep enlarging his own map of the world and 
keep adding to his understanding of other peoples through reading, 
through contacts with visitors from abroad, and through travel. 

In viewing the kaleidoscopic world scene most teachers need an en- 
larged frame of reference. For example, they need to realize that most 
of the world’s people live in Asia, and that most of them are non-white. 
They must realize that most people are poor, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clothed, illiterate, and ill; that most are farmers and live in villages 
and small towns; and that most are either in revolution or have re- 
cently passed through a revolution to overthrow foreign rule and 


7Zimmern, Sir Alfred. Project for a UNESCO Educational Centre. London, 1946. 
(Privately printed.) p- 14. 
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achieve a higher standard of living in larger freedom.® 

What a difference such a frame of reference makes in the teaching 
of world geography, world history, problems of democracy, and current 
events. What a difference such knowledge makes in arousing concern 
for the need to improve ways of living of peoples everywhere. 


4. The world-minded teacher is convinced that international coopera- 
tion is desirable and possible and that he can help to promote such 
cooperation. 


Few teachers would disagree with the first phrase of this statement. 
Most of them are convinced that international cooperation is desirable, 
but they are also painfully aware of the obstacles that must be over- 
come to achieve such cooperation. Relatively few teachers are aware of 
the many different ways in which they can promote world cooperation. 
They can, for example, contribute to relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, entertain students from abroad, and correspond with teachers 
in other lands. 

Experts in the formation of attitudes are agreed that a belief be- 
comes an integral part of a person’s thought pattern only when it is 
acted upon. Translating beliefs into action is an area in which world- 
minded teachers need help, and some suggestions along this line will be 
made later in this chapter. 


5. The world-minded teacher is an intelligent participant in efforts to 
improve his own community and nation, mindf 


ul of their relationships 
to the world community. 


It is in the local community and, to some extent, in the national 
scene, that most teachers can work for the creation of a world com- 
munity based on freedom and justice. To do so effectivel 
to keep two facts in mind. 

One of these concerns problems on which citizens of the United 
States need to concentrate if their efforts to promote democratic ideals 
in the rest of the world are to be successful. There is little doubt that 
improved race relations and the safeguarding of civil liberties will 
prove embarrassing to critics of the United States who have concen- 
trated on these points. These, therefore, are two problems on which 
world-minded teachers will want to work. 


In the second place, teachers need to know the latest findings on 


y they need 


8 For an elaboration of this point see Chapter III. See al 
“A Primer for World Politics” in Progressive, 
° For an elaboration of this idea see Miche: 
York: Bantam Books, 1951. See the section o 


so the author's article on 
August 1953. p. 8. 

ner, James A. The Voice of Asia. New 
n “America and Asia.” 
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ways of achieving effective social action. World-minded teachers need 
to know, for example, that people learn best when they discover basic 
facts for themselves, when they are involved in concrete action, when 
they are allied with like-minded persons in a new movement, and when 
emotional as well as primarily intellectual approaches are used. 


6. The world-minded teacher is clear in his own mind as to the goals 
of education for international understanding, conversant with methods 
and resources for such programs, and able to help create world-minded 
children and youth. 


Despite an increasing interest in education for international under- 
standing, there is very little literature on what the goals of such teach- 
ing should be. The editor of this current Yearbook suggested five such 
goals a few years ago: (a) working for a world in which all peoples 
know as much as possible about other people and why they live as they 
do, (b) keeping informed about problems and issues tending to divide 
people and using one’s influence to settle such issues in accordance 
with universal values and through appeals to reason rather than 
emotion, (c) sincere interest in helping other peoples live the good life 
and willingness to make sacrifices to that end, (d) realistic appraisal of 
national goals and the extent to which these can be modified to concili- 
ate other peoples and also the point at which yielding in the face of 
pressure achieves no lasting good, and (e) careful consideration to de- 
termine responsibilities that can reasonably be assigned to agencies for 
international cooperation at the present time and those which must be 
provided for in some other way.”° 

The writer of this chapter attempt 
tion for world-mindedness recently in these terms: (a) developing socio- 
centric individuals, (b) understanding the earth as the home of man, 
(©) respecting the worth of all people in the world, (d) understanding 
the importance of countries and cultures, (e) recognizing the inter- 
dependence of the world, (£) developing skills of communication with 
other people, (g) searching for universal values, (b) promoting eco- 
nomic and social justice and political freedom, (i) appreciating uni- 
versal creativity, and (j) developing individual identification with the 


ed to outline the goals of educa- 


world." 
World-minded teachers need to think through their own objectives 


for education to further international understanding. They also must 


2 Anderson, Howard R. “Can the Schools Teach International Understanding?” 


Educational Leadership, October 1947. p- 24-28. 
2 Kenworthy, Leonard S. “Assignment: The World.” Educational Leadership, 


January 1954. p. 213-18. 
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identify the experiences which are most likely to insure the attainment 
of the goals and the resources which can be most productive of the 
desired results. Attention will be given to such experiences and re- 
sources in a later part of this chapter. ; 

Finally, in their efforts to develop world-minded children and youth, 
world-minded teachers need to work closely with parents and with 
other adults in the community. Teachers acting alone can do little; 
working with others they can do much. 


7. The world-minded teacher is buttressed by a dynamic faith or 
philosophy of life whose basic tenets can be universalized. 


The education or re-education of world-minded teachers is a colossal 
task. There will be times of discouragement, of disillusionment, of 
despair. Only a dynamic faith or philosophy of life can give people 
the perspective, patience, and persistence they will need. 

To serve as a foundation for world-mindedness, such a faith or 
philosophy must of necessity be broad, flexible, and inclusive rather 
than narrow, firm, and exclusive. Otherwise it will impede rather 
than promote the basic principles of world-mindedness. 


EXPERIENCES FOR DEVELOPING WORLD-MINDED ‘TEACHERS 


No single pattern can be outlined either for pre-service or in-service 
education to produce the world-minded teachers described in the fore- 
going section, Teachers differ widely in their background and needs, 
and programs have to be adapted to their needs, 
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Through Living and Travelling Abroad 


Perhaps the best education for many teachers is living for a few 
months or longer in two or more foreign countries. Such experience 
enables the visitor to steep himself in the life of another people, learn 
something of their language in a situation where it is important to 
know that language, and begin to understand their values and ap- 
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proaches to life. Two countries rather than one are suggested lest 
the visitor transfer his nationalism. When that happens, the visitor be- 
comes as dogmatic about his new nation as he was about his own 
country. 

An important factor to consider in weighing the wisdom of living 
abroad, or even of travel, is the readiness of the individual to accept 
differences, Without such readiness living abroad can be worthless, 
and may even have a negative effect as far as the development of inter- 
national understanding is concerned. This statement applies both to 
the individual going to a foreign country and to those whom he meets. 
Ample proof of this point may be found in the experiences of tourists 
and soldiers. 

It is likely that many colleges will come to arrange for short periods 
abroad as part of their program of preparation of young teachers. At 
least one college, Adelphi in Garden City, New York, now includes a 
year of living abroad as a part of its teacher education program. Pro- 
spective teachers can be encouraged to use the summer for travel—to 
an international work camp, on a Youth Hostel Tour, in an Experi- 
ment in International Living group, or on their own. A few students 
can take part in one of the Junior Year Abroad plans sponsored by 
various groups. 

For teachers in servic 
clude exchanges sponsored by the 


e there are still other possibilities. These in- 
United States Office of Education, 


grants under the Fulbright Act, or special grants from organizations 
like the Ford Foundation. There are opportunities for travel in the 
summer under a variety of auspices, ranging from the National Edu- 
cation Association to institutions such as New York University, Yale 
University, Western Michigan College of Education, and the Teachers 
College at Oneonta, New York, to mention only a few. Increasingly 
public school systems are granting in-service credit for such travel. 
Among the cities which grant such credit are Boston, Dallas, and 


Kansas City.12 


Through Contacts with Persons from Abroad or with Persons Who 


Have Been Abroad 


Next in value to firsthand experience of traveling or living abroad 


come contacts with persons from abroad or with persons who have 

® Teachers will find the Unesco publication Study Abroad a valuable source 
of information. It is available from the Columbia University Press, Broadway at 
116th Street, New York City. The booklet Work, Study, Travel Abroad is issued 
annually by the U. S. National Student Association, 304 N. Park Street, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 
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identify the experiences which are most likely to insure the attainment 
of the goals and the resources which can be most productive of the 
desired results. Attention will be given to such experiences and re- 
sources in a later part of this chapter. 

Finally, in their efforts to develop world-minded children and youth, 
world-minded teachers need to work closely with parents and with 
other adults in the community. Teachers acting alone can do little; 
working with others they can do much. 


7. The world-minded teacher is buttressed by a dynamic faith or 
philosophy of life whose basic tenets can be universalized. 


The education or re-education of world-minded teachers is a colossal 
task. There will be times of discouragement, of disillusionment, of 
despair. Only a dynamic faith or philosophy of life can give people 
the perspective, patience, and persistence they will need. 

To serve as a foundation for world-mindedness, such a faith or 
philosophy must of necessity be broad, flexible, and inclusive rather 
than narrow, firm, and exclusive. Otherwise it will impede rather 
than promote the basic principles of world-mindedness, 
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In this section are considered some of the important experiences 
which should prove helpful in Preparing world-minded teachers. The 
list, though not exhaustive, covers a wide range of activities. Colleges 
preparing teachers will need to examine their curricular offerings in 
order to develop a cumulative, comprehensive program in this broad 
field. Individual teachers and groups of teachers will need to draw up 
plans for their own education in the light of factors such as individual 


and group needs, leadership, time, energy, resources, finance, and ad- 
ministrative conditions. 
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something of their language in a situation where it is important to 
know that language, and begin to understand their values and ap- 
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proaches to life. Two countries rather than one are suggested lest 
the visitor transfer his nationalism. When that happens, the visitor be- 
comes as dogmatic about his new nation as he was about his own 
country. 

An important factor to consider in weighing the wisdom of living 
abroad, or even of travel, is the readiness of the individual to accept 
differences. Without such readiness living abroad can be worthless, 
and may even have a negative effect as far as the development of inter- 
national understanding is concerned. This statement applies both to 
the individual going to a foreign country and to those whom he meets. 
Ample proof of this point may be found in the experiences of tourists 
and soldiers. 

It is likely that many colleges will come to arrange for short periods 
abroad as part of their program of preparation of young teachers. At 
least one college, Adelphi in Garden City, New York, now includes a 
year of living abroad as a part of its teacher education program. Pro- 
spective teachers can be encouraged to use the summer for travel—to 
an international work camp, on a Youth Hostel Tour, in an Experi- 
ment in International Living group, or on their own. A few students 
can take part in one of the Junior Year Abroad plans sponsored by 
various groups. 

For teachers in service there are still other possibilities. These in- 
clude exchanges sponsored by the United States Office of Education, 
grants under the F ulbright Act, or special grants from organizations 
like the Ford Foundation. There are opportunities for travel in the 
summer under a variety of auspices, ranging from the National Edu- 
cation Association to institutions such as New York University, Yale 
University, Western Michigan College of Education, and the Teachers 
College at Oneonta, New York, to mention only a few. Increasingly 
public schoo] systems are granting in-service credit for such travel. 


Among the cities which grant such credit are Boston, Dallas, and 


Kansas City.? 


Through Contacts with Persons from Abroad or with Persons Who 


Have Been Abroad 
Next in value to firsthand experience of traveling or living abroad 
come contacts with persons from abroad or with persons who have 
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116th Street, New York City. The booklet Work, Study, Travel Abroad is issued 
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been abroad. Such experiences are becoming increasingly available to 
social studies teachers. 

For the prospective teacher such contacts may be made through 
coming to know foreign students in the college, through conferences 
on world affairs held at the college or at a nearby institution, through 
meeting visitors on a tour of U. S. schools and colleges, through visits 
to International Houses on various campuses, and through conversa- 
tion with speakers brought in for special occasions. In all these 
ways future teachers can obtain information about other parts of the 
world and in turn can help to interpret the United States to foreigners. 
But it should be remembered that the art of international conversation 
ought to include the finding of common interests which go deeper 
than interpreting differences and similarities between countries, and 
which transcend national boundaries. 

In the spring of 1954, the World University Service launched a 
three part study of education for international understanding in 30 
colleges and universities in the United States. One part of this study 
was devoted to the better use of foreign students on campuses and 
another part to the use of persons with foreign experience living on the 
campus or in the community. 

For teachers in service many such opportunities are available. Ex- 
change teachers may be on a year’s visit in the school, or colleagues 
may have had experiences abroad which they are glad to share, so far 
as that is possible. The U. S. Office of Education frequently is oakin 
for schools in different parts of the country to which foreign eer 
may be sent. Educational conferences . 
fevels increasingly are inviting ae eye pi national 

7 k or persons with 
foreign experiences to address large groups or to take part in discus- 
sion groups and workshops. Summer schools devoted to world affairs 
are fairly common. Two of the first to be established were the annual 
summer institute jointly sponsored by the Civic Education Service and 
American University; and the United Nations Conference at Mt 
Holyoke. An outstanding nation-wide summer conference was held 
by the Committee on International Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Lindenwood, Missouri, in 1950.. There are also 
regional meetings, such as the American Friends Service Committee 
Institutes, and state and city conferences and workshops in all parts 
of the United States. Guests from abroad can be invited to visit the 
local schools, and foreign students or United Nations personnel can 
be entertained in the homes of teachers, to the advantage of all parties 
concerned. 
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In a few school systems, such as Seattle, Washington, “native in- 
formers” are used in the schools. These “native informers” include 
parents born abroad, consular officials, alumni who have lived or 
traveled abroad, and business men and women from other nations. 
Local and state branches of the American Association for the United 
Nations, the Foreign Policy Association, the American Association of 
University Women, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other organizations can often 
be helpful in finding such resource persons for the schools. Certainly 
every social studies department in the country should have a list of 
resource persons in its community who can be drawn upon for inter- 
views, talks, and other experiences for the benefit of teachers as well 


as students. 


Through College Courses, Study Groups, and Campus Activities 


Considerable thought is being given in colleges across the country to 
the courses which students, including prospective teachers, should take, 
which will orient them to the world in which they are living. Addi- 
tional impetus has been given to this trend by the nation-wide survey 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, reported in Uni- 
versities and World Affairs. Institutions concerned with the prepara- 
tion of teachers have not as yet done much pioneering in such cur- 
riculum revision, although there are instances here and there of changes 
calculated to give students a better orientation to world affairs. 

The State Teachers College at Trenton, New Jersey, is offering three 
courses in international affairs which are likely to be taken by Seniors. 
One of these is on “International Relations,” a second on ““Contempo- 
rary Problems,” and a third on “World Political Geography.” The 
City College in New York has recently introduced a graduate course, 
open to prospective teachers in their fifth-year program, on “Education 
for World Affairs.” 

Brooklyn College requires all its undergraduates to take a fresh- 
man course in “Our Contemporary World,” as well as a course in the 
“History of Western Civilization.” These two courses are counted as 
part of the new requirements of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation for a permanent license in secondary school social studies, which 
include 12 semester hours in history (of which six must be in the field 
of United States history) six semester hours in economics, six in gov- 
ernment, six in geography, and six in any or all of the above fields 
and/or in sociology. In their education courses, Brooklyn College 


2 Wilson, Howard E. Universities and World Affairs. New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1951. 
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social studies teachers obtain some background on man and society 
through required courses in “Human Growth and Development” and 
“Education and Modern Society.” In their fifth-year program, prospec- 
tive social studies teachers may take a major in the social science field 
rather than in any of the separate fields. They may also take a course 
in Education on “Education and the World Community,” which is 
one of three courses from which they must choose—the other elective 
being courses in philosophy of education and the history of educa- 
tional ideas. This is not an ideal program by any means, but it is one 
of the few instances of a college faculty looking at a five-year pro- 
gram for teachers, with the world view as one of the criteria for the 
selection of courses. 

Outside the classroom there are many opportunities in most colleges 
for obtaining experiences in relation to the world. They include par- 
ticipation in International Relations Clubs, contacts with students 
from abroad studying on the campus or visiting there, work in the 
World University Service drives or similar campaigns of other groups, 
and conducting forums on the campus or in the community. 

The State Teachers College of Connecticut at New Britain is an ex- 
ample of an institution with a very active program in world affairs. 
Over a period of five years they have involved various groups on the 
campus in a general program sponsored by the Unesco Council.’ 
Activities have included a yearly state-wide conference for high school 
students on international themes, a community United Nations 
Festival, a workshop for college students and teachers on education for 
international understanding, a college lecture series on world affairs, 
a film series on other lands and peoples, and aid in bringing foreign 
students to the campus. 

Teachers in service can take graduate courses at nearby institutions 
ina wide range of departments. Such offerings range from traditional 
courses in the social sciences to courses in education for international 
understanding. Groups of teachers in a social studies department may 
also want to initiate a small study group on one of the areas of the 
world, on some major world problems, on the United Nations, or on 
education for international understanding. 


Through Films and Filmstrips 


Films, and to a lesser extent filmstrips, are a potent force for develop- 
ing world-minded teachers. The better films portray life in other 
s Avenues of World Understanding: A Four Year Report on a Teachers College 


Program for Improving International Cooperation. New Britain, Connecticut: 
Unesco Council. 1952. 
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parts of the world with accuracy and understanding, and make an emo- 
tional appeal that books seldom equal. A series of films and filmstrips 
on countries being studied, on the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, or on various world problems such as trade, food and people, 
and atomic energy, can be a useful device for bringing busy teachers 
up-to-date. 

Two outstanding examples of courses on world affairs and interna- 
tional understanding, both based on films and filmstrips, are those 
given over a period of several years in the graduate education programs 
of New York University and Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Through Other Audio-Visual Experiences 


Teachers in service and prospective teachers should also be given ex- 
periences with other audio-visual materials: records and recordings, 
television and radio programs, the celebration of special days, and 
“audio-visual” trips. Undoubtedly more use will be made of such ex- 
periences with young teachers in training, but their use need not be 
limited to prospective teachers. 

These approaches may be used in “subject matter” and Education 
courses, as well as in the work of clubs and in all-college events. 
Records and recordings may be used to illustrate the contributions 
in music and drama of a given country or culture, to bring to listeners 
the voices of persons from the past or key figures in the present, or to 
improve language training. Television and radio programs help to keep 
teachers abreast of current happenings and to recall important events 
in the past. Participation in nearby conferences, and visits to schools 
where effective teaching for international understanding is taking 
place, or to the United Nations, can add reality to any program in 
world-mindedness. 

A bulletin board listing recordings and records, current television 
and radio programs, and conferences, is one way to insure that these 
teaching and learning devices are used more effectively in schools. 
Trips to Washington or to the United Nations in New York, which 
involve planned reading by way of preparation, conferences with 
leaders, and follow-up discussions and evaluation after the return 
home, are of great value to both students and teachers. 


Through Reading, Acquaintance with Sources of Information, and 
Evaluation of Resources 

The colleges should encourage wide reading as part of the prepara- 
tion of every social studies teacher. This reading should acquaint them 
with all of the disciplines which make up the social sciences: history, 
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geography, economics, political science, sociology, and the newer fields 
of anthropology and social psychology. 

Students should begin reading in college the kinds of professional 
material they ought to continue to read after they begin teaching. Col- 
lege instructors should encourage teachers in training to join the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, and similar regional and state 
organizations. They should subscribe to such magazines and publica- 
tions as Focus (published by the American Geographic Society), and 
the Headline Series (published by the Foreign Policy Association). 

Future teachers need to assemble a small library, including perhaps 
a good world history, a good world geography, an atlas, an almanac 
or book of facts, and booklets on topics which they will be expected to 
teach. Encouraging them to start a file (using manila folders) on areas 
of the world, on world problems, and on methods of developing inter- 
national understanding, is another commendable procedure, Having 
future teachers develop resource units is a good way to help them think 
through aims, possible experiences, printed and other resources, and 
evaluation techniques. 

Most of these suggestions also are useful to teachers in service. Their 
reading may be limited but they will certainly want to keep abreast of 
recent interpretation in the social sciences, and to have access to recent 
information about important geographical areas and world problems, 
and the United Nations and its specialized agencies, They, too, need 
to belong to a few professional organizations, to subscribe to a few 
helpful magazines, and keep files of material for class use. The writer 
of this chapter recently has prepared two articles 
studies teacher who wants to keep up-to-date in hi 
titled “Reading Ourselves Around the World,” 
teachers should read.** These are Toynbee, Ci; 


for the busy social 
s reading. One, en- 


Laurin, The United Nations and Power Politics; Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Helen Ferris, Partners: The United Nations and Youth; Willard 
Espy, Bold New Program (the story of technical assistance and Point 
Four); William O. Douglas, Strange Lands and Friendly People (on the 
Middle East); E. A. Speiser, The United States and the Near East; Vera 
Micheles Dean, The United States and Russia; Edmond Taylor, Richer 
by Asia; Lawrence Rossinger, State of Asia; and Preston James, Latin 
America. 

The bibliographies at the end of chapters in this volume provide a 
guide to helpful material. The National Council for the Social Studies 


* Kenworthy, L. $, “Reading Ourselves Around the World.” Clearing House 
26: 518-20; May 1952. 
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has published several Yearbooks which include material on interna- 
tional understanding. Among these are Geographic Approaches to 
Social Education, and The Teaching of World History. But each 
teacher will need to determine for himself the type of reading which 
will help him the most in this very broad field of the world and educa- 
tion for world-mindedness. 

The other article referred to is entitled “Global Journey via 
Pamphlets.” It is an attempt to provide busy teachers help in finding 
pamphlets of particular value in this type of teaching.*° The Headline 
Series of the Foreign Policy Association has already been mentioned, 
and the pamphlets of the Oxford Book Company should be added. 

In the field of education for international understanding there is a 
constantly increasing list of books and pamphlets. Among the most 
recent is Carleton Washburne’s volume entitled, The World’s Good" 
which is a discussion of methods of developing world-mindedness in 
boys and girls of elementary and secondary school age. The earlier 
volume of the Committee on International Relations of the National 
Education Association, entitled Education for International Under- 
standing in American Schools’ is still very valuable. Readers inter- 
ested in what the British think in this field will find the booklet 
Teaching for International Understanding: An Examination of 
Methods and Materials very provocative. Delia Goetz’s small booklet, 
World Understanding Begins with Children, is extremely helpful. 
For more specialized accounts on textbook revision, work camps, 
promising practices in schools around the world, and related topics 
there is the Eleventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society on Educa- 
tion for a World Society.** 

Teachers of the social studies in elementary and secondary schools 
need to have at hand the latest catalog of the Pan-American Union 
and the United Nations. They will also find the booklets on How to 
Find Out About the United Nations: Materials Available and Where 
to Get Them and Where to Go for U.N. Information? helpful for 


reference purposes. 


18 Kenworthy, L. S. “Global Journey via Pamphlets.” Clearing House 28:145-8; 
November 1953. 

% Washburne, Carleton. The World’s Good. New York: The John Day Co. 1954. 

18 Ayailable from the National Education Association, Washington 6, D.C. 

19 Available from the British Information Services, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City 21. 

= Available from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

z Arndt, C. O. and Everett, Samuel. editors. Education for a World Society. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 

=Department of Public Information, United Nations, New York. 

2U, S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Free and inexpensive materials are always in demand. There are 
two booklets which list several hundred items of value in a study of 
the world: Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials,** and Free and 
Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs For elementary school 
teachers there are two bibliographies of books and other materials 
suitable for boys and girls: Aids to World Understanding: For Ele- 
mentary School Ghildren,® and Developing World-Minded Children: 
Resources for Elementary School Teachers.” 

All teachers should be familiar with the H. W. Wilson Educational 
Film Catalogue and Filmstrip Guide, and many teachers will find the 
Educators Progress Service booklets entitled Educators Guide to Free 
Films: and Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms®® invaluable. William 
Hartley has edited a book, A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials for Ele- 
mentary School Social Studies? which lists films, filmstrips, and slides 
and gives brief annotations on each of them. This publication is 
especially helpful for elementary school teachers. 

Over a period of years the author has developed the Studying the 
World Series to suggest ideas to be developed in teaching a given 
topic or area of the world, and to list helpful books, booklets, films and 
filmstrips, and other resources. Titles which have appeared to date 
include: Studying Asia, Studying the U.S.S.R. and Studying the U.N. 
Others are in preparation.’ 

Prospective teachers should have an opportunity to examine and 
use many of these materials just mentioned. They also need to analyze 
a few textbooks to discover how these deal with the problem of edu- 
cation for world-mindedness. It must be remembered that most stu- 
dents still view the world through textbooks. Coupled with an exami- 
nation of a few texts should be a study of a limited number of cur- 
riculum guides or courses of study. One of the most practical ways of 
helping teachers in training to become acquainted with such materials 
is to have them evaluated as possible resources in developing a prob- 
lem to be taught or in preparing a resource unit for use in such teach- 
ing. 

“Field and Extension Service, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

* Kenworthy, Leonard S. Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954. 

™Dratz, Eva. editor. Aids to World Understanding: For Elementary School 
Children. Available from the Minneapolis Public Schools. 

7 Available from Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

2 Educator's Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

* Educator’s Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

% Hartley, William. editor. A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials for Elementary 
School Social Studies. Brooklyn: Crown Press. 
* Available from Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
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In-service teachers are highly motivated to make an effective evalua- 
tion of material when they are asked to assist in the selection of ma- 
terials for a school, department, or classroom library. In conclusion it 
should be mentioned that students themselves can make helpful evalu- 
ations by listing publications which they find especially interesting, 
readable, and informative. 


Through Action Projects 

As has already been pointed out, people learn best when they can 
translate their beliefs into some appropriate action. In the field of 
world-mindedness, that means that a variety of action projects should 
be encouraged on college campuses and in school systems. 

The mention of a few such activities may help readers to think of 
still others that are adapted to the needs of the students and the 
communities where they teach. Exchanges between colleges and schools 
in this country and similar institutions in other countries, of corre- 
spondence, books and newspapers, pictures and exhibits, and eventually 
the exchange of faculty and students is a most desirable practice be- 
cause it involves a sharing experience. Participation in World Student 
Service Fund activities, and Houses for Relief, Clothes for Korea drives, 
and in the annual Red Cross campaigns are other desirable activities. 
Entertaining students and other visitors from abroad, or guiding ex- 
change or foreign students throughout a semester as a “big brother” 
or “big sister,” can under proper conditions prove a valuable experi- 
ence to all concerned. Arranging programs for college clubs, local or- 
ganizations and churches, and radio stations provides an opportunity 
for effective learning. Sharing ideas and materials with someone abroad 
through correspondence also helps in developing world-mindedness. 

In these and other ways world-mindedness should be practiced as a 
part of a planned program to improve attitudes and behavior. 

The foregoing are only some of the ways in which teachers may be 
helped to prepare themselves for living and teaching in this turbulent 
period of history. No matter what experiences are provided, the real 
goal is to help teachers live peacefully with themselves and with others, 
and thus become “islands of sanity” in a disturbed and disorganized 
world. That is basic and fundamental. But teachers should never be- 
come so impressed with the fact that they are living in a tense 
and anxious age that they lose sight of the fact that this is also a most 
interesting and exciting period of history. 


CHAPTER XX 


Practices in Other Lands 


HERBERT J. ABRAHAM 
Unesco, Paris, France 


N THIS chapter we shall consider some practices by which an under- 
I standing of world affairs is promoted in countries other than the 
United States. 

Attention will first be focused on certain school subjects which are 
commonly taught in the schools, such as history, geography, civics, and 
social studies. These will be considered in relation to the subject of 
this Yearbook: teaching about world affairs. This section will be fol- 
lowed by a brief account of the place which is given to teaching about 
the United Nations in various school systems. Finally, there will be 
a brief discussion of some steps being taken, chiefly through Unesco, 
to promote international exchange of knowledge and ideas on the 
subject of teaching about world affairs. 


THE PLACE OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING IN 
EDUCATION ABOUT WORLD AFFAIRS 

The teaching of social studies, in the sense of a combined or in- 
tegrated course, comprising elements of history, geography, civics, etc., 
is the exception and not the rule. In the great majority of countries 
history and geography retain their separate identities as school sub- 
jects. Both are taught throughout a considerable part of the school 
life of the pupil. In a good number of countries, 30 to 60 minutes a 
week are also set aside for instruction in civics. The separation of these 
subjects is somewhat offset by the tendency to entrust history and geog- 
raphy to the same teacher. 


One finds the combined program in social studies, at least in the 
elementary schools, in some of the British Dominions, in the Philip- 
pines, in Japan, and in some countries of Latin America. The program 
in Ontario illustrates how a combined social studies course can bring 
both historical and geographical knowledge to bear in relating past 
to present, and the local and national life to world affairs. A series of 
central themes is studied in successive years in the elementary schools: 
the family and its activities; occupations and such activities as shop- 
ping, schooling, amusements; homes and family life; travel and com- 
munication; farming and manufacturing; explorations and discoveries, 
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In the upper classes (ages 12 to 13) the unified course takes the form 
of a more systematic study of geography, history and government. 
The themes are so treated as to introduce the pupils not only to their 
own community and country, but also to the lives of people in other 


times and countries. 


CONTRIBUTION OF HISTORY 


In most countries, history is taught throughout the school career 
of pupils. Two or three periods a week are given to the subject. During 
the first two or three years of schooling, the subjectmatter most com- 
monly includes prehistoric man, legends and myths, and stories about 
great heroes of the country. This is usually followed by systematic 
study of national history. 

The most common pattern is a three-year cycle in which the national 
story is told from earliest times to the present day. A second, and some- 
times a third three-year cycle retraces national history at a higher level 
of detail and complexity, and with more attention to relations with 
other countries and the impact of world-wide movements and changes. 
In the final year of schooling, normally taken by only a small group 
who are going on to universities, history is commonly dropped from the 
syllabus. 

Clearly, the dominant aim of history teaching is to produce good 
citizens, who know the story, traditions, and ways of life of their own 
country. The development of an understanding of other countries and 
of world affairs is, for the most part, an incidental and haphazard by- 
product. History teaching therefore tends to be an isolating and 
divisive factor rather than a unifying force. In the typical history 
course, most other countries are like comets which occasionally appear 
from nowhere, and soon disappear into the void until they all reappear 
to hurtle against one another in the World Wars. 


International Elements in National History 

The bias toward teaching an exclusively national history is modified, 
of course, by many factors. 

l. That teachers differ in what they do with a course of study, is, of 
course, the most important cause of variation. Even with textbooks and 
a syllabus entirely devoted to national history, some teachers will lead 
their pupils to some basic understanding of world affairs. The informa- 
tion does not exist on which to base judgments about the degree to 
which this happens. It would be feasible to seek an answer to this 
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question, but so far as I know, no such action has been taken. 

It must be noted, too, that responsibility for the syllabus or course 
of study is decentralized in many countries, in varying degrees. In 
India, for example, each state prepares its own program. In Switzer- 
land each canton has jurisdiction over education; in England, heads 
of schools are free, within wide limits, to organize their schools. 

2. Military and diplomatic history are part of the core of any na- 
tional history, and these do at least presuppose the existence of some 
adversaries. They involve neighboring countries, in the first instance, 
and others in varying degrees. 

3. The course of the national development of any country itself has 
inevitably been deeply affected by impulses from abroad, by world 
affairs in some form. Though every country’s history is necessarily to 
some extent an international history, the international content of the 
historical experience, and of the national history consequently taught, 
differs profoundly from country to country. Consider on the other hand 
those elements of world affairs which a well-taught course in American 
history necessarily included: the European world of 1450, the explora- 
tions, the Protestant Reformation, and so forth, through the “opening 
up of Japan” and down to the present day. On the other hand the his- 
tory of Lebanon is part and parcel of the story of Phoenicia, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, Islam and the Crusades, and the Ottoman Empire. 

An obvious contrast exists between the world view presented in the 
national histories of the great colonizing powers of Western Europe, 
and that found in the national histories of those more numerous 
peoples who have lived for centuries under alien rule. 

History itself has dictated that Western Europe enters into every 
national history. In the countries of Western Europe itself, the school 
history courses, especially in the secondary schools, stress the common 
heritage from Greece and Rome, the medieval church and the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Renaissance and the Reformation, the dynastic 
maneuvers and military entanglements marking the rise of the modern 
nation-states, the French Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, and 
the expansion of Europe. Nor is it only in Western Europe that the 
story of Western Europe is taught. From Greece through Iran, India, 
the Philippines, and of course in Latin America, the main elements of 
Western European history are woven into the national story. 


* Unesco has recently Proposed to its member states t 
studies on methods of education for international understanding and exchange of 
information on these experiments through Unesco, It may be hoped that at some 
time a substantial body of information about practices in teaching about world 
affairs will thus be assembled. 


hat they initiate experimental 
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History Focused on an Understanding of Other Peoples 


These remarks suggest ways in which the teaching of national history 
involves to some extent a consideration of world affairs. However, 
some types of history courses aim more directly at an understanding of 
other lands and peoples. 

First, in some countries certain themes are selected and treated his- 
torically, with no effort to limit the story to one country or culture. 
Thus, the story of dwellings, clothing, books, and transport through the 
ages is taken up with nine year old children in some schools in Switzer- 
land. At a higher level, a similar procedure is followed with the chil- 
dren roughly in the 11-13 year old age range in many schools in 
England. 

Circumstances in England favor experimentation in the curriculum 
for children in what corresponds roughly to the American junior high- 
school. A committee of the United Kingdom National Commission for 
Unesco recently issued a report prepared by Dr. C. F. Strong which 
suggested that all children, both in the modern schools and the gram- 
mar schools, should have a four year history course between the ages 
of roughly 11 and 15 in which the historical materials would be se- 
lected with consideration for their relevance to the contemporary 
world, and which would culminate in a year’s work in civic education, 
with full consideration of international responsibilities. 

Another main type of modification in the direction of worldwide 
outlook is to be found in those courses which are expressly designated 
as world history. The reforming impulse just noted in the United King- 
dom stops short of the acceptance of world history as a suitable subject 
for schools. The Strong Report discusses in uncomplimentary terms 
proposals for what it calls “international history.” 

In some of the smaller countries of Europe, one finds a secondary- 
school syllabus planned around the theme of world history, but this 
world history has primarily a Western European orientation, tracing 
civilization from Greece and Rome through the era of European ex- 
pansion. The assumption that “world history” is synonymous with the 
history of Western civilization, which is ingrained in the thinking of 
history teachers in the West, has sometimes been a source of irritation 
to teachers from the Orient, when history teachers from many lands 
have met at UNEsco’s international seminars. 

For world history treated on a wider global scale, it seems necessary to 
go to the East—to India and to Indonesia. Here, in countries of the 
Orient which have recently attained independence, teachers of course 
are concerned to develop national unity and to revive the history of 
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their own peoples. Yet they recognize that their homelands are in- 
heritors of cultural traditions both from the West and from the East. 
In its range of subject matter, the syllabus of junior classes of the sec- 
ondary schools of Indonesia, for pupils ages approximately 12-14, has 
a comprehensive world outlook unknown in most Western countries. 
Ancient history includes not only the period before the coming of the 
Hindus, the Hindu dynasties, and the coming of Islam, but also the 
early Eastern civilizations, the civilizations of Greece and Rome, the 
Middle Ages in Europe, and the Moslem empire. European history and 
the independence of America are included in the second stage. The 
third stage includes the United States since 1783 as well as the story of 
Europe, the two world wars, the United Nations, and the rise of Asia. 

Similarly, in some states in India, one finds in the early years of 
schooling, consideration of Greek and Roman civilization as well as 
of the civilizations of India. One finds the ten-year olds studying the 
medieval period in India, the crusades, Genghis Khan and Marco Polo, 
the voyages of discovery, and the revival of learning in Europe. Later, 
for the sixteen-year olds there is a course in world history from the 
time of the river valley civilizations to the development of inter- 
nationalism and a world outlook. 

Much can be learned from these and other countries of the Orient 
that would help teachers in Western countries rethink their history 
curricula. 

There is yet another type of history teaching in which national 
history and a worldwide outlook are combined. That is history teaching 
which is permeated by or derived from dialectical materialism. In 
communist countries no difficulty is seen in the way of teaching world 
history. The history syllabus of Poland may be cited as an example, It 
uses the traditional three-cycle approach and emphasizes the history of 
the Polish people. It treats the customary topics of European history: 
the crusades, feudalism, national states, the age of discovery, the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, the Industrial Revolution, the American War 
of Independence, and the French Revolution. But the whole story is 
so presented as “to represent historical developments not as an auto- 
matic process, but as the result of the class struggle.” Early civilizations 
are described as those “based on slavery”; feudalism as “based on 

serfdom.” The story of the last century is the history of the develop- 
ment of capitalism, imperialism, and the building of socialism. It is 
a dogmatic world history which, with slight modifications to take into 
account national developments, can be taught as well in one country 


as in another. 
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A certain view of world affairs, derived from Marxist world history, is 
being taught to millions of children. Yet in noncommunist countries 
the assumption generally prevails that only national history, or na- 
tional versions of Western European history, can be taught to the 
young. 

CONTRIBUTION OF GEOGRAPHY 

Two facts stand out about the teaching of geography. Both are 
obvious, and both important, First, geography is taught in practically 
every country except the United States as a separate subject to children 
in both elementary schools and in secondary schools up to the age of 
sixteen. Secondly, wherever geography is taught, it includes world geog- 
raphy as well as geography of the homeland. The significance of these 
facts is this: that practically everywhere, except in the United States, 
it is a course in geography that most directly leads to an understanding 
of world affairs. 

It may be worth while to quote the summary of the geography syl- 
labus for secondary school pupils, aged 12-17, in Ecuador. 

The solar system. Form and movements of the earth. General survey of the 


climatic zones and natural regions of the world culminating in physical geog- 
raphy of Ecuador. Analysis of world populations. Types and distribution of 


populations in Ecuador. 

Physical and economic geography of the countries of the American continent 
showing the effect of the natural environment on economic development. With 
reference to Canada, a brief explanation of the organization of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations. 

Physical and political geography of Asia, Africa and Oceania. Natural 
resources and effects of colonization. 

General survey of the continent of Europe followed by studies of each 
country’s physical, social and political features. 

Intensive study of all aspects of the geography of Ecuador. Social and 
political organization of the country. Its present economic situation and trade 
relations with other parts of the world. 


The foregoing is by no means exceptional. If one studies most any 
syllabus from another country one finds a similar comprehensive treat- 
ment of the main areas of the world. Considerable attention is usually 
given to the phenomena of economic interdependence and to the ways 
of life which are representative of various cultural areas. This state- 
ment is true, for example, for syllabuses used in Australia, Austria, 
Germany, France, England, Syria, India, Switzerland, and Burma. 

Difficulties which seem to stand in the way of a worldwide treatment 
of history in the schools do not operate in the teaching of geography. 
No geography teacher, it may be surmised, ever felt that it was either 
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proper or possible for him to teach only the geography of his own 
country or of neighboring countries. It does not seem to have occurred 
to anyone that teaching about other countries in the geography class 
was in any way inconsistent with developing a full and proper apprecia- 
tion of one’s own country, nor that information about the rest of the 
world was too complex a body of subject matter for the mind of the 
young pupil. 

Teachers differ, of course, in the extent to which they regard geog- 
raphy as a branch of the social studies, and emphasize what is com- 
monly called “human geography,” or treat it rather as a branch of the 
natural sciences and emphasize physical geography. The conflict be- 
tween these two points of view has been stated very forcefully in Teach- 
ing for International Understanding, the report from the U. K. Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco: 


The seminar held in Canada found, in fact, that there are not only two 
fundamentally different types of syllabus at work, but two opposed concepts 
of geography itself. There is first the concept, mostly found in countries of 
Latin and Germanic culture, which regards geography as a separate type of 
knowledge and hence as a branch of teaching distinct from the others. 
Secondly, there is the concept, which appears to predominate in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, of geography not as a separate type of subject but as a part 
of the social sciences and thus as a branch of teaching belonging to the other 
social studies with which it combines as a didactic whole. According to the 
first concept, the teaching of geography aims primarily at instilling knowledge; 
according to the second at creating an attitude. The first is centered on the 
subject and only concerns itself incidentally with the development of a social 
sense. The second is centered primarily on the development of a social sense 
and only incidentally on the subject-matter of geography. 

Certain important consequences follow from this opposition. The first is 
the vital one that the protagonists of “objective” geography place physical 
geography before human geography, the latter, according to them, being 
explained by the former. For the protagonists of social geography, on the 
other hand, geographical science can be reduced almost exclusively to the 
study of man’s adaptation to this physical environment. Secondly, since the 
first school wants facts to be known for the sake of knowledge and the second 
so as to be able to apply them, it follows that, for the first thought and teach- 
ing are essentially theoretical, while for the second they are pragmatic. 
Finally, the first school of thought wishes to maintain their science in all its 
purity, and to them a social sense, of which international understanding is 
only an extension to a world scale, appears as the natural outcome of a clear 
and objective grasp of geographical fact, while the second school does not think 
it possible to fulfill this human need in the rarefied atmosphere of pure 
intellectualism and are thus less severe in their intellectual and scientific 
requirements, having at the same time a deeper sense of the need for under- 
standing which is common to all men. f 

, . . Now, there is little doubt to which of these two camps most British 
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teachers belong. Though many of them would doubtless hesitate to support 
the social studies plan if it means the loss of the identity of geographical 
studies and the merging of their functions with other subjects, the large 
majority would undoubtedly agree that geography is, in fact, primarily a social 
science, that geographical science can be reduced almost exclusively to the 
study of man’s adaptation to his physical environment, that the object of 
learning it is to develop a social sense, and that it is mainly concerned not 
with instilling knowledge but with creating an attitude. 


The foregoing statement is perhaps misleading in its strong antithesis 
between two schools of thought about geography teaching. When ex- 
perts from many countries meet, as they did at the Unesco Seminar on 
the Teaching of Geography, they not infrequently tend to magnify 
their theoretical differences. When it comes to actual practice in the 
school, and the writing of text books, these differences may be much 
less pronounced. 

France, for example, may be taken as an example of the Latin cul- 
ture, which is supposed to place physical geography before human geog- 
raphy. Yet, as it is taught in the lycees, geography certainly qualifies as 
a humane or social study. In the fifth class, roughly at the age of 12, the 
children study the continents of the world other than Europe, and learn 
much about industries, population, and the ways of living. Again, in 
the second class at the age of 15 or 16, pupils have a full year’s work 
in physical and human geography of the world. The different culture 
vatterns are studied in considerable detail. 

It should not be implied that the teaching of world geography is 
necessarily focused on development of international understanding and 
friendly sentiments. In the 1890’s a typical geography examination 
question in England required the pupil to name all the coaling stations 
for the British fleet en route from the south of England to India. The 
scale was global, and the question certainly related closely to current 
world affairs, but the point of view was certainly limited! The question 
could conceivably be paralleled if an air age enthusiast in the United 
States asked his pupils to learn all U.S. air bases across the world, and 
the flying time between them. World geography can become an instru- 
ment of training in extreme nationalism, in military strategy, in im- 
perial policy, or in any ideology. 

The misinterpretations found in geography teaching in most coun- 
tries which share the point of view of the free world are usually of a 
subtle character. A single example may be cited. A certain French text- 
book in human geography is written with scholarly knowledge and in 
an objective spirit. However, a predilection for system and clarity in 
classification leads the author to treat the USA and the USSR together 
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in one section, as examples of modern industrial scale cultural units. 
Emphasis is laid, therefore, on what the author regards as the common 
characteristics of USA and USSR, and these are contrasted with the 
characteristics of other cultural units. For example, he finds material- 
ism, standardization, mass-produced culture, etc., to be character- 
istic of both USA and USSR. His picture of the United States, though 
it may contain no false statements, seems to an American reader to be 
lacking in perspective. Such weaknesses occur, and there are no 
panaceas for removing such defects. The cure must be found in an 
endless process (endless, because the problem arises again and again 
with every new group of teachers and every new class of pupils) of de- 
veloping loyalty to truth, of providing better preparation for teachers, 
and of increasing the fruitful, friendly interchanges among scholars, 
writers and teachers, so that opinions and judgments may be exposed 
to the light of free and untrammelled discussion. This is the process 
which Unesco tries to encourage. 

It remains true, however, despite whatever weaknesses may be found, 
that the teaching of geography is today in most countries the chief re- 
source which teachers have for developing an understanding of world 


affairs, and that in many countries this resource is being very effectively 
used. 


CONTRIBUTION OF Civics 


In many countries provision is made for a course in civics. However, 
only in one or two countries, such as the Philippines, which reflect U.S. 
influence, is there a one-year course in civics which has the standing 
of a full subject. Nor does any other country have a course correspond- 
ing to the American course in problems of democracy, in which na- 
tional and international problems of a political and social character 
constitute the subject matter. 

In most countries where civics is a recognized subject, it is taught for 
one period or so a week, throughout the elementary school, and more 
seldom in the secondary school as well. The range of subject matter is 
similar to that included in the ninth-grade civics course in American 
schools. Quite commonly some teaching about international organiza- 
tion is included. In the upper classes of secondary schools in a few 

countries (e.g., France and some states in Germany), the content in- 
cludes some of the material found in the American problems of democ- 
racy course: economic and social structure of the modern state; banking 
and commerce; trade unions and social security; current national and 
international problems. A course combining features of the American 
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courses in civics and problems of democracy is found in the last year 
(age 14) of many English “modern schools.” 

In general, the civics course, such as it is, does not particularly lend 
itself to an understanding of world affairs. Its orientation is primarily 
local and national, and it is focused on governmental institutions. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that the civics course is taken very seriously by 
most teachers. When a subject is taught only one hour a week, and by 
a teacher who is concerned with his specialty, it is likely to receive 
casual attention. The teacher often finds some reason why it is more 
important to get on with the main subject and to skip a civics class. 
Clearly such an attitude is quite consistent with the prevailing view- 
point that history teaching is itself the most efficient instrument of civic 


education. 


CONTRIBUTION OF LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


The place of languages and literature as resources for teaching about 
world affairs cannot be ignored. Educational leaders in most countries 
assign them a high value as instruments for furthering international 
understanding. The following statement from the Strong Report may 
be taken as an expression of a widely held view about the contribution 


of a foreign language: 


... the mere academic study of a language can be as cold and lifeless . . . 
for the purposes with which we are concerned here, as is the academic study 
of history, geography and science. And just as we have insisted in these three 
subjects on the importance of a social emphasis, so we would urge in the case 
of modern languages that it is an understanding of the spirit of a foreign 
people—their culture, their art, their way of life and their achievements as a 
community—which should be the aim of learning their language. A single 
foreign language properly taught and learned with this end in view will do 
more to help the learner to a truer international understanding than all the 
moral exhortations that can be composed and uttered. For a student to get 
down to the roots of a single culture other than his own is in itself an exercise 
in international understanding, even in its universal sense, since if he learns 
the great human art of sympathy with one foreign people he can more readily 
apply it to all the rest than he could hope to do through some vague cosmo- 
politanism or through the most intensive study of so-called international 


history. 


As for literature, it should be remembered that in most countries 
those educators who most eloquently express the ideals of interna- 
tional understanding have themselves been shaped by a great literary 
tradition. Their insistence on the unique contribution that literature 
can make to international understanding reflects the conviction that 
association with the great creative spirits of the past nurtures free 
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minds and humane sympathies, and that these are the guides to right 
action in the field of world affairs. 


‘TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Any discussion of teaching about world affairs must consider teaching 
about the United Nations. In the United States, as in other countries, 
opinions differ as to what should be taught about the United Nations, 
how it should be taught, and to whom it should be taught. But the 
governments of countries belonging to the UN and Unesco are in 
general agreed on the proposition that some teaching about the United 
Nations should be included in the curricula of the nations’ schools. 
It may be recalled that the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has issued a recommendation to member states that such teaching be 
introduced into the schools and that the member states of the UN and 
Unesco report every two or three years on what has been done to give 
effect to this recommendation. Since it lies entirely within the discretion 
of each country whether or not to carry out a recommendation on this 
subject by the UN and how to do it, there is no infringement of the 
principle that each country has sole responsibility for its educational 
program. 

The paragraphs that follow are based on the most recent report by 
UN and Unesco, summarizing the information furnished by member 
states. Twenty-two countries contributed to this most recent report; 
another 27 had provided information in previous years but did not re- 
port on this occasion. 

The statements made by reporting countries indicate that the lack 
of suitable teaching materials is a severe handicap. Although American 
teachers sometimes make the same complaint they can scarcely be said 
to lack reasonably simple materials, at least for their own use. Not only 
are all publications of the UN available in English, but a wealth of 
printed material can be obtained from various organizations, or can be 
found in magazines, pamphlets, and books. To understand the needs 
of teachers in many countries, let us imagine that the headquarters of 
the UN is in Bangkok; that no UN publications are printed in English; 
that there are virtually no national organizations, few publishers and 
no public libraries from which materials about the UN can be obtained; 
that most of the teachers are in schools located in isolated villages, and 
that they are very poor. The situation, of course, is much better than 
this in many countries, especially those in Western Europe. But even 
among some of these a language problem exists. Furthermore, some 
countries are not yet members of the United Nations. 
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Inevitably teaching about the United Nations is in many countries 
occasional and brief, The observance of United Nations Day and of 
Human Rights Day takes on an added significance when we realize 
that in many countries these provide the only occasions when for an 
hour, a day, or a week, the attention of teachers and pupils is turned 
to the subject of international cooperation. 

An example may be given from Mexico's report for 1950 of the 
comprehensive observance of United Nations week. This week was 
officially celebrated in the whole country. Pupils of elementary schools 
and secondary schools of Mexico City took part in a contest calling 
for the preparation of posters, drawings, and essays. Between October 
18-24 all schools of the country devoted the first 15 minutes of the day 
to teaching about the United Nations. All history, civics and geography 
classes took for their main study during that week the topic “United 
Nations.” All schools of the country, urban and rural, organized a 
series of simple talks for the people, explaining the objectives of the 
United Nations and stimulating them to support the organization 
through their municipal, state, and federal representatives. Small 
villages in Mexico, where there is one school, received instructions for 
a public celebration on October 24 to make people conscious of the 
United Nations. Moreover, this day is regarded as a holiday in the 
schools of Mexico and the government is considering making it a 
national holiday. 

It is in one of the countries with the least resources that the most 
direct and systematic official assistance has been given teachers to 
further teaching about the United Nations. This is in Liberia where 
teaching about the United Nations has been officially included in the 
curriculum of all schools by order of the President. The Liberian 
Government has appointed an experienced teacher for a term of two 
years to visit the 993 schools in the country and to help teachers im- 
prove instruction for international understanding. 

Almost every country giving official information about its program, 
has stated that some teaching about the United Nations has been intro- 
duced at the secondary school level. In some countries such instruction 
is incidental to the teaching of regular subjects. Denmark states, for 
example, “In the secondary schools, teaching about the United Nations 
is a natural part of the work in history and civics. On this point—as 
well as others—the teachers are advised to follow their own discretion 
regarding the methods of teaching, and no special orders are issued to 
the schools in connection with teaching about the United Nations, as 
this must be considered superfluous.” In other countries, a unit or topic 
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is introduced in the history, geography, or social studies course. Thus 
in Madras, the teaching of the structure, constitution, and working of 
the United Nations is included in the present secondary-school-leaving- 
certificate syllabus under social studies, and questions are set in the 
examination on this subject. In the Philippines there is a unit on the 
United Nations in the world history course at ninth grade level, in the 
second year course on Oriental history, in the third year course on 
Philippine social life, and in the fourth year course on Philippine 
history. In a few countries, for example, Pakistan, Greece, and Chile, 
the United Nations is treated as a separate subject. 

Quotations from the reports submitted by the United Kingdom and 
Belgium reflect thinking in other countries about teaching about 
the United Nations. These two countries differ in an important respect: 
the United Kingdom has a decentralized education system, and Bel- 
gium a highly centralized one. 


Practices in Belgium 


The Ministry of Education in Belgium issued official instructions to 
the administration and boards of various schools, as well as to inspec- 
tors and teachers. It reads in part, as follows: 


It is not enough for peace to be desired by all, it must above all be earned 
by each one. To await it passively as a free gift, obtained only by the efforts, 
the concessions, the sacrifices of others is pure folly. Only those are worthy of 
peace who have a serious and strong desire for it. Only those deserve it whose 
conduct conforms to this desire. To follow the efforts of the United Nations 
with sympathetic interest and exert all his active influence to foster them is the 
duty of each citizen of the world. It is, above all, the duty of educators. 

... At the age of six, the horizon widens; the child enters the primary school. 


Here again it is important to provide an atmosphere of sympathetic under- 
standing, a truly social atmosphere. 


The teacher should constantly bring the child’s emotional reactions into 
play. The child will act, observe, reflect and gradually become conscious of the 
rules observed by fair-minded fellow pupils, by generous companions, by the 
justly esteemed citizens of the microcosm of school. He will base his own 
conduct on what he sees around him. The good habits of frankness, mutual 
support, help and generosity will be strengthened with the growth of the 
intellect. 

Is this a reason for adding new subjects to the curriculum? It is much more 
important to instill into the school a spirit which will help to awaken the 
sense of partnership in the human community and break down the barriers 
of egoism which obstruct a healthy human outlook. Through their work and 
play together and their daily group life the children will learn to know each 
other better and consequently to appreciate and understand each other better. 

The few practical suggestions which follow will help teachers to attain these 
objectives. 
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. .. When the pupil reaches the fourth grade (U.S. seventh grade), he has 
already acquired a certain mental maturity and his critical sense has somewhat 
sharpened. Exercises in association, in space, and geography lessons, have 
awakened his curiosity concerning the present state of the world. Already 
stimulated by objective factors which modern teaching resources have been 
able to bring to his notice, that curiosity now demands something more. The 
exercises in association in time have neither taught him regional or national 
prejudices nor left him entirely ignorant of the history of other nations. He 
learns that numerous cultural patterns have contributed to the development 
of civilization. The diversity of languages, customs, techniques and ways of 
life does not prevent him from perceiving the unity of the human race and 
the growing interdependence of ethnic and national groups. . . . The time has 
now come to give him concise but exact ideas about Benelux, the Council of 
Europe, the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Practices in the United Kingdom 


It would not appear that these ideas differ much in spirit from those 
expressed in the report from the United Kingdom. 


The problem of teaching about the United Nations in schools and educa- 
tional institutions is primarily an educational one, for the simple reason that 
it must take place within the educational system. To ensure the success of that 
teaching therefore, the teaching material must be educational and not public 
information material and the teaching methods must be educational methods 
and not propaganda. 

Furthermore, if teaching about the United Nations is conceived of as an 
educational process, it must meet and overcome the same problems as face the 
teacher in other aspects of education. Careful study of these questions shows 
that the two most important issues to be faced are, first, the age level at which 
teaching about the United Nations becomes effective and valuable, and, sec- 
ondly, the way in which an already crowded school curriculum can absorb 
such teaching. On both issues the opinion of British teachers is almost 
unanimous and is shared by the Advisory Committee on Education in the 
Colonies. Because no report on the subject would be complete or realistic 
without reference to these points, the following paragraphs deal with them. 

A study of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, their Charters, 
purposes, principles, structure, background and achievements, demands a 
certain standard of maturity in the student. Such a study calls for an ability 
to recognize broad historical movements, to discriminate between cause and 
effect and to discern differences in national characteristics and yet to perceive 
their interrelationships. Such abilities are unlikely to be found . . . until 
children have reached the age of about twelve or more, often a higher age in 
the Colonies because of their incomplete familiarity with the second language, 
normally English, without which the ideas involved in teaching about the 
United Nations cannot be adequately communicated. . . . That, at all events, 
is the experience which holds good for the United Kingdom, where primary 
and secondary education are provided by the State. It is essential to recognize 
this fact, since it must affect the nature and use of the educational methods 
and materials designed to promote a knowledge of the United Nations. 
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It should not be assumed, however, that nothing can be done in schools 
providing education for children younger than twelve years of age. . - “the 
work of the United Nations should be related to other subjects of international 
importance and that, in any case, knowledge of the United Nations is of little 
value unless young people have an understanding of the fundamental concepts 
of freedom, democracy and good faith as the essential foundations of society.” 
It is in the primary school where such foundations can most easily be laid. 
A happy school community, the teaching of citizenship and character training 
are the indispensable basis of learning usefully about the United Nations. 

The second issue is the way in which the school curriculum can absorb 
teaching about the United Nations. It must be stated that, except incidentally, 
direct instruction on the subject is not likely to appeal to teachers or pupils, 
and, for that reason, is unlikely to find a place in the already crowded school 
curriculum. It has been found in practice that, so much so is teaching about 
the United Nations an educational problem, it must succeed in being inter- 
pretable in terms of existing school subjects. It can thus be seen as a logical 
development in the teaching of history, from a study of the local community 
to the national State and so to the world of States: it can be introduced into 
the geography class; in fact it can, if treated properly, be an integral part of 
all environmental studies. . . . But all this is only possible if the question is 
treated both as regards material and method, as a teaching problem. 

It is for the above reason that the most successful attempts to make known 
the work of the United Nations and its specialized agencies have been made 
by approaching the subject in terms of the concrete problems now facing 
these organizations, The most interesting example has been the treatment of 
the subject “Food and People” which, though organized by Unesco and the 
United Kingdom National Commission, has succeeded in illustrating the work 
of several specialized agencies, especially the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. The key to further progress is undoubtedly the selection of other subjects 
such as this, their interpretation in terms of teaching material and method 
and their widespread dissemination to schools and educational institutions 
through the appropriate central bodies in this country. 


ROLE oF UNESCO IN PROMOTING AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS FOR 
‘TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Unesco (The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization) has among its central functions that of promoting edu- 
cation for mutual understanding among peoples. For the first time in 
history, a tax-supported inter-governmental organization is charged 
with encouraging and helping educators throughout the world to con- 
sider together how education can better prepare young people for 
living in the community of nations. 

Limitations of space permit only a consideration of that one part of 
Unesco’s program in education which is directly concerned with educa- 
tion for international understanding in the schools. 

Four main types of service may be noted: the organization of inter- 
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national seminars; research studies and reports; publications, and fel- 
lowships. 


Organization of International Seminars 


International seminars are international working meetings, attended 
by specialists and teachers selected by the governments of member states 
and conducted by a director of Unesco’s choice, for the practical study 
of certain problems. At these gatherings, the participants pool their 
experience and compare their ideas, seek the most effective methods 
and train themselves in their use, prepare materials appropriate for the 
techniques thus evolved and draw up plans for their practical applica- 


tion and improvement. 
One series of seminars has been devoted to a re-examination of the 
teaching in the schools. The object 


content, methods and purposes of 
of these seminars has been to consider how education—conceived as an 


experience which involves many other things as well as the subjects 
being taught in the classroom—can best contribute to international 
understanding and how it can help to prepare the individual for life 
in a world community made up of many interdependent nations and 
peoples. 
The first seminar of the series, held at Sevres, near Paris, France, in 
1947, surveyed the whole field of study. During 1948, three more semi- 
nars were held. The seminar at Podebrady, Czechoslovakia, investigated 
the psychological bases for the development of a world outlook in 
children. At Ashridge College, in England, the professional, moral and 
social training of teachers for their profession was considered. The 
third seminar, at Adelphi College, New York, explored possibilities 
for teaching about the United Nations. In 1950-1951, there followed 
hing of geography (Canada), the improvement 
and the teaching of history (France). 
Jland in 1952 examined ways of teaching about 
he teaching of modern languages was the 


seminars on the teac 
of textbooks (Belgium) 

A seminar held in Ho 
Human Rights and in 1953 t 


subject of the seminar held in Ceylon. 
A product of the seminars has been a series of pamphlets issued 


under the general title, “Towards World Understanding,” in which 
ideas put forward at the seminar are briefly developed.? 


Research Studies and Reports 
Research studies and reports initiated by the Secretariat of Unrsco, 


2 These and other relevant publications by Unesco are listed in the bibliography at 
the end of this chapter. 
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in this field, are of three main types as follows: (a) The Secretariat of 
Unesco has cooperated with the Secretariat of United Nations in pre- 
paring biennially a report on Teaching about the United Nations based 
on reports submitted by member states. (See above page 422). These re- 
ports constitute the most substantial body of information and ideas yet 
available on this subject. (b) Unesco has also arranged by fee contract 
that organizations or occasionally individuals should carry out research 
studies. Thus, the international organizations of teachers prepared for 
Unesco some surveys of practices in teaching about human rights in 
the schools in many countries in preparation for the Seminar on Teach- 
ing about Human Rights in 1952. Professor James, of the University of 
London, carried out a research study on the effect of personal contacts 
in modifying racial attitudes of groups of English children, His study 
has been published in England under the title “The Teacher was 
Black.” The World Federation of United Nations Associations is cur- 
rently making a study of the practices in teaching about United 
Nations in educational systems where United Nations associations 
play a considerable role. (c) The Secretariat with the help of govern- 
ments has prepared a manual summarizing school programs in 53 
countries, for the teaching of history, geography, and social studies. This 
invaluable and unique comparative study has been drawn on in writing 
the present chapter. 


Publications 


Unesco’s publications in the field of education for international 
understanding, include, besides those already alluded to, a series of 
pamphlets on collective security intended primarily for teachers, and 
a series on what is known scientifically about race, prepared by the 
department of Social Sciences. Mention should also be made of the 
Unesco Courier, a monthy periodical which carries articles about many 
aspects of international cooperation and about the cultures of the 
countries that belong to UNESCO. 


Fellowships 


Unesco also offers ten fellowships each year, the recipients of which 
study the United Nations and work at its headquarters and study 
teaching about the United Nations, both in the United States and in 
some countries of Europe. These fellowships are offered to ten different 
countries each year. 


Summary 
These services rendered by Unesco are intended, of course, to stimu- 
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late educators in the member states to think about their own educa- 
tional problems and to collaborate in whatever ways they find appro- 
priate with teachers in other countries. Five aspects of this “stimulat- 
ing” function may be briefly noted. (a) Publication of pamphlets in 
several languages itself constitutes a major form of stimulation. There 
is evidence that UNESCO's pamphlets of suggestions on teaching the 
various school subjects, from the point of view of their contribution to 
international understanding, have been welcomed and have exerted 
considerable influence, particularly in countries which suffer from a 
dearth of educational materials. (b) Preparation for, and follow-up of 
the international seminars have been assumed to be important elements 
in the “success” of a seminar. It is dubious, however, whether the poten- 
tial values of these international gatherings have been fully realized 
within the member countries. (c) Unesco has encouraged member 
countries to examine their own textbooks and to enter into friendly 
consultations with other countries for the joint examination of text- 
books, with a view to assuring that textbooks contribute to mutual 
understanding among peoples. Five countries have reported to UNESCO 
studies made by their own authorities of the treatment accorded to 
international organizations in current textbooks. Furthermore, UNESCO 
has been informed of the existence of twenty-eight different arrange- 
ments now in existence for bilateral consultation on textbooks. These 
groups have concentrated chiefly on the study of history textbooks. Most 
of these bilateral committees owe their existence directly to stimulation 
from Unesco. (d) UNEsco has recently recommended to member states 
that they conduct a study of their own textbooks in order to learn 
what ideas and information children in schools in Asiatic countries 
are acquiring about the peoples and countries which belong to the 
Western tradition, and, conversely, what ideas and information chil- 
dren in the West are getting about the countries and peoples of Asia. 
It is hoped that these studies will begin as national studies in which 
scholars and educators examine what is being taught in their own 
country and that they will extend into international consultation. (e) 
Unesco has proposed that the member countries promote experiments 
in teaching about the United Nations and human rights. It is pro- 
posed that schools in various countries undertaking such experi- 
ments should keep in communication with Unesco, which will arrange 
for an exchange of information about what is being done, and will 
also furnish some services in the way of providing needed documentary 


materials. 
This brief review will give some indication of the wide scope of 
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Unesco’s work in promoting education for international understand- 
ing. The field is so large and so much has been undertaken, that it has 
scarcely been possible as yet to do more than scratch the surface. Much 
has yet to be learned about the most effective ways of promoting inter- 
national communication among the educators about the problems of 
the curriculum, including teaching about world affairs. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FuRTHER READING 


Note: This short list is limited to official publications, chiefly those 
of Unesco. Unesco’s publications already constitute an invaluable 
resource for the study of education in other countries. Studies cur- 
rently being launched by Unesco may be expected to throw much light 
on actual teaching practices, particularly as these relate to interna- 
tional understanding and world affairs. 

All Unesco publications can be bought from the national distributor 


in the United States: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York. 


Unesco: Towards World Understanding. A series of pamphlets. Especially, 
VIU. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a guide for teachers. 
IX. Suggestions on the Teaching of History, by C. P. Hill. 
X. A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. 
XI. History Textbooks and International Understanding, by Je As 
Lauwerys. 

Unesco: History, Geography and Social Studies. A summary of school pro- 
grams in fifty-three countries, 115 pages. 

Unesco: A Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching Ma- 
terials as Aids to International Understanding, 172 pages. 

Unesco: Reports from four countries on school textbooks and International 
Understanding (New Zealand, Norway, Switzerland, U 
free from Unesco, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris, France. 

Unesco: Bilateral Consultations for the Improvement of History Textbooks, 
48 pages. (This is the July 1953 issue of the monthly series, Educational 
Abstracts.) 

United Nations Economic and Social Council: Teaching of the Purposes and 
Principles, the Structure and Activities of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies in Schools and Educational Institutions of Member 
States. A report by the Secretary General of the United Nations and the 
Director General of Unesco. (Document E/2184; May 1952. Mimeo.) 

Teaching for International Understanding: An Examination of Methods and 
Materials. A statement prepared for the United Kingdom National Com- 
mission for Unesco, by C. F. Strong. 96 pages (H. M. Stationery Office, 
1952.) 
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CHAPTER XXI 


History Instruction and International 
Understanding: The Problem of 
International Textbook 
Improvement 


GEORG ECKERT 
Kant Hochschule, Brunswick, Germany 


(Translated by ROBERT La FoLLETTE, Ball State Teachers College) 


HE EXPERIENCES of World War I made European peoples yearn for 

peace. Educators organized in an effort to teach peace, tolerance 
and international understanding. They saw the need to rewrite 
chauvinistic textbooks which glorified war and the all-powerful state. 
In Germany a small but active group demanded a basic reform of the 
history textbooks and of history instruction. In 1920 appeared the 
Synoptische Tabellen by Siegfried Kawerhaus in which cultural, social 
and economic phases were given precedence over political and diplo- 
matic elements, Before the French Congress of Elementary School 
Teachers in Tours, Anatole France in 1919 demanded, “Burn the books, 
they teach hate, burn them all.” The teachers approved and accepted 
the challenge. Between 1926 and 1928, during the years of the Briand- 
Streseman agreement, the movement began to bear fruit in France. 
After a systematic examination of all the history textbooks the French 
Teachers Union, Syndicat National des Instituteurs, under the leader- 
ship of Dumas and Lapierre, decided to boycott 26 chauvinistic 
texts. At the same time they began to cooperate closely with the 
German Teachers Union which today is the Educational and Scientific 
Committee of the German Teachers Association, Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Deutscher Lehrerverbinde. This cooperation eventually led to the 
founding of the International Federation of Teachers Associations 
(FIAI). In a few years these efforts made such a change in the character 
of teaching that the French Minister of Instruction could report with 
justifiable pride at an international conference of educators in Geneva: 
“Tt was not necessary to resort to legislation to free the public schools 
of these chauvinistic writings. The level-headed cooperation of the 
teachers sufficed to eliminate the textbooks containing prejudiced state- 
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ments against other nations from the schools of the Republic.” 

At the suggestion of the leader of the Berlin Association of History 
Teachers, Arnold Reimann, French and German historians in 1935 
discussed the difficult and controversial phases of German-French rela- 
tions from the time of the French Revolution to 1935. As a result of 
these discussions 39 resolutions were formulated to serve as a guide to 
the authors of textbooks. In any case where no agreement could be 
reached both points of view were to be presented side by side and in 
this way teachers and authors could make comparisons and arrive at 
an independent judgment. As might have been expected, the German 
historians were repudiated by the Nazi Party. 

The catastrophe of World War II aroused a willingness in Germany 
and in other countries to cooperate in reviewing history textbooks and 
teaching history to further international understanding. Again it was 
the teacher organizations, along with Unesco, that seized the initiative. 
The problem was especially pressing in Germany where new instruc- 
tional materials had to be prepared. After the notorious misuse of 
history instruction during the period of dictatorship (and today in the 
Soviet Occupied Zone) many teachers refused to teach history or limited 
instruction to ancient times and to problems which had no current 
importance. ; 

The planned misuse of the content of history and the consequent 
degrading of historical science as a propaganda weapon in the political 
warfare of the totalitarian state forced scientific historians in Germany 
to depart from their traditional reserve and to adopt a policy of further- 
ing the development of historical mindedness among pupils and adults. 
This educational task became all the more important since the mass 
media of communication had become effective instruments for shaping 
public opinion on a great variety of issues. 

The historians and educators who have devoted themselves to this 
task of sharpening the capacity for historical thinking feel that their 
efforts will help to determine the fate of German democracy. They are 
also convinced that this problem of furthering international under- 
standing can only be solved through professional discussions with the 
historians and educators of the whole free world. Therefore, from the 
first, the emphasis has been placed on breaking the isolation from 
which the intellectual life and the education of Germany has suffered. 
One must keep this fact in mind to understand the dynamics of this 
movement in Germany. 

Already in the winter of 1947-48 the Board of Directors of the 
German Teachers Association (AGDL-Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher 
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Lehrerverbiinde), which today with almost 100,000 members is by far 
the strongest teachers organization in Germany, commissioned the 
writer to form a committee of experts for the reform of history instruc- 
tion. This committee today includes representatives of all West German 
states and Berlin. Among them are university professors, textbook 
authors, history teachers in all types of schools, and radio specialists. 
This committee has dealt with two main problems: the reform of 
history instruction, and the furtherance of cooperation among history 
teachers and textbook authors in Europe and elsewhere. 

Readers who wish to learn about developments in Germany should 
consult the publication, Geschichtsunterricht in unserer Zeit, which 
gives an overview of the reform trends in the years since 1945. The 
spirit of this movement to further international understanding and 
the creation of a peaceful order in a free world is reflected in the follow- 
ing resolution unanimously approved by the Dortmund teachers con- 


gress in 1948: 

In the new schools of democratic Germany history should be considered among 

the most important subjects for furthering effective citizenship education. 

The building of a living democracy in Germany can only be achieved if the 

future citizen has already received in school that spiritual preparation which 

enables him to be an active participant in civic life. . . . History instruction 
well as skill in independent historical 


must teach basic facts and relations as v 
thinking. 

In the summer of 1949 the Committee for History Instruction of the 
AGDL was successful in arranging for a large English-German work- 
shop in Brunswick in which a representative delegation of English 
educators, among them five Royal inspectors for history instruction, 
participated. At the conclusion of this first international meeting since 
1939, the writer and Mr. Dance, one of the vicepresidents of the 
English Historical Association, discussed an exchange and reciprocal 
evaluation of history textbooks and related teaching materials. This 
understanding was approved by the International Committee of the 
Historical Association and the following agreement was effected: 


The Historical Association and the AGDL shall exchange all . . . history 
textbooks and mutually examine them [to determine whether they provide] 
an accurate, objective treatment of English and German history. 

For periods when German-English relations were strained the two organiza- 
tions shall work out common theses. The theses shall be published in inexpen- 
sive pamphlets in bulk editions. 

The two organizations shal] support the publication of teaching materials 
and history textbooks in which historians of both nations shall jointly treat 
the difficult problems of German-English relations. 
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On the basis of this agreement, which in Germany especially was 
received with great joy, two further workshops—in 1950 and 1951— 
were held in Brunswick in which English and German historians, 
history teachers and textbook authors participated. A number of 
English and German history textbooks were analyzed and the evalua- 
tions discussed. On the basis of these evaluations two English and six 
German history textbooks were revised. Some of these evaluations were 
published in the first volume of the Internationalen Jahrbuch fiir 
Geschichtsunterricht, an organ created by the AGDL for this purpose. 
In other cases, the replies of authors to the evaluations, as well as the 
evaluations themselves, were published so that the reader might draw 
his own conclusions. To lighten the task of textbook writers and history 
teachers, summary proposals dealing with German-English relations 
between 1890 and 1914 were published in both countries. It is the 
intention to replace these brief provisional proposals with more 
detailed statements similar to those brought out as a result of agree- 
ments between French and German historians. There is no plan to 
handle problems “diplomatically” or to conceal unpleasant facts. The 
theses formulated through the joint effort of English and German 
historians are intended to make widely available the findings of recent 
research. 

Because of the growing educational importance of school radio and 
school films the English-German Commission also concerned itself with 
the evaluation of films, slides and recordings. Thanks to the help of the 
school radio departments of the West German broadcasting companies, 
who participated in the conferences, it was possible to present to the 
English (and later to the American) colleagues many radio broadcasts 
on problems and events of English (and American) history. They were 
asked to evaluate these broadcasts and to make suggestions for their 
improvement. 

In the winter of 1949-50, AGDL also began further work with the 
French Society of History and Geography Professors. After an initial 
conference, the chairman of the French organization, Professor Bruley, 
and the writer agreed to exchange and evaluate all French and German 
history textbooks used in the secondary schools. Following the publica- 
tion of a few of these evaluations in the Internationalen Jahrbuch fiir 
Geschichtsunterricht in 1951 it was decided to resume work on the 
theses of 1935 and to bring them to completion. In May of 1951 leading 
French historians, among them the Professor of Recent History at the 
Sorbonne, Professor Renouvin, met with a number of German col- 
leagues at the University of Paris. In October 1951 it was possible at a 
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meeting in Mayence to bring this highly responsible task to a successful 
conclusion. It gave general satisfaction that leading experts of both 
nations, among them Renouvin, Droz, Ritter and Herzfeld, were so 
basically of the same opinion on important issues; for example, judg- 
ment as to the 1914 war guilt, and joint formulations to supersede all 
of the French as well as the German reservations made in 1935. 
These agreements have been published in France, Germany, Belgium, 
Sweden and Switzerland. In Germany they are regarded as a milestone 
in the international cooperation of historians and history teachers. The 
President of the Federal Republic, Professor Dr. Heuss, stated in the 


Bundestag: 


...a few weeks ago in Mayence French and German history teachers discussed 
together the events, the tensions, the problems, the controversies of the last 
forty, fifty years. Through honest efforts to find the truth it was possible for 
French history teachers to arrive at common interpretations. . . . 
The teachers who teach history are thereby obligated to renounce customary 
cliches, on the part of both sides. I hold this seeming small occurrence as an 
example of what is possible in the way of taking historical interpretation out 
of the area of propaganda and staying within the confines of actuality. 


German and 


To bring these theses to the attention of history teachers and to 
discuss ways of using them in instruction, four history teacher work- 
shops, three in Germany and one in France, were arranged. In 1951 
the cooperative educational work on textbooks also was revived and 
with it the exchange and mutual criticism of textbooks in all subjects— 
geography, literature, modern language, civics and natural science as 
well as history. One hundred French and German textbooks have been 
analyzed, and very valuable proposals for their improvement have been 
considered at two conferences in Brunswick and Paris. 

It has become evident that in most cases textbooks were not delib- 
erately slanted. More frequently presentations gave a distorted, one- 
sided view of the neighboring country. Frequently the French books 
described the romantic Germany, the Biedermeier of the nineteenth 
century, the idyllic small German states, the culture of the era of 
Goethe, without making clear that Germany today is the land of the 
Ruhr coal mines and smelters characterized by the struggle to coordi- 
nate old cultural traditions with the demands of a modern industrial 
society. Such a misleading interpretation can lead to a politically 
dangerous misunderstanding of the neighboring nation. Teachers 
organizations in the two countries have made available without charge 
to textbook publishers information, illustrations and other materials 
concerning modern France and present-day Germany. 
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To German educators it had also seemed important to correct the 
stereotyped conception of America derived from films and a question- 
able kind of “American literature.” For that reason they warmly 
welcomed the announcement that the National Council for the Social 
Studies was ready to participate in a discussion of American and 
German history textbooks and the concepts they convey about America 
and Germany. 

After a preliminary meeting between the Executive Secretary of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, Merrill F. Hartshorn, and the 
writer in 1950 in Brunswick, the following frame of reference was 
formulated at the Unesco International Seminar at Brussels: 


1. An exchange of history textbooks used in grades 7 to 12 (i.e. used by pupils 
from 12 to 17 years of age) in the two countries. It was suggested that both 
national and world history textbooks be included and that the number be 
limited from three to six in each field at each level. It was also suggested 
that the exchange should be carried out directly by the NCSS and the AGDL. 

2. A review of the textbooks by committees of the NCSS and the AGDL. The 
purpose of this review would be to call attention to passages which might 
need revision in order to be accurate and to reflect recent interpretation and 
also to suggest content, the omission or inclusion of which may be inimical 
to friendly understanding between the two countries. The following points 
were specifically recommended for consideration: 

a. The desirability of arranging a time schedule to insure that the survey 
will be completed promptly. 

b. The desirability of having more than one person review each book. 

c. The desirability of using about the same procedure as in the United 
States-Canada study and of publishing the study at the same time in the 
two countries, 

3. A consideration of the specific steps to be followed in the exchange and 
review of material. These steps were suggested: 

a. An exchange of comments on the history textbooks. 

b. A joint meeting to review comments and to make recommendations. 
These would be published in the two countries. 

c. A consideration of best ways of bringing the recommendations to the 
attention of authors and publishers. Naturally no pressure would be used 
to secure conformity. 

d. An extension of the exchange program to include other books—geography, 
for example. 


e. An exchange of professional materials sponsored by the two organizations. 


Thanks to the initiative of Dr. Robert LaFollette, who was a repre- 
sentative of NCSS in Germany, and the understanding cooperation of 
the textbook publishers of both countries, it was possible to get this 
ambitious program under way. After a large number of textbooks had 
been exchanged and evaluated, the two organizations, subsidized by 
HICOG, held the first American-German Historian and History 
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Teacher Workshop in the Kant Hochschule in Brunswick in 1952. This 
meeting was an important stage in the movement to achieve the re- 
vision of textbooks through international cooperative action. The 
public and the teaching profession were greatly interested in this 
project which brought together leading American and German his- 
torians and educators to discuss the analyzed textbooks and teaching 
materials (including school films, school broadcasts, etc.). As a result 
of candid discussions, general recommendations were formulated, whose 
consideration by the textbook authors and educators of both countries 
would lead to the substantial improvement of instructional materials. 
Experts from 10 European countries were invited to the workshop. 
Their presence caused the deliberations to take on the character of an 
American-European meeting in which the Europeans found it necessary 
to replace national orientations with a European outlook. It is the hope 
of German colleagues that this type of educational cooperation will be 
continued and if possible intensified. 

Limitations of space make it difficult to include in German textbooks 
a treatment of the history of the smaller European and non-European 
nations. The cultural capacities of these small but creative nations 
therefore are practically ignored in history teaching and the pupils 
remain unacquainted with them. Norway, for example, appears in the 
current German textbooks in the presentation of the Vikings and the 
Hansa, Sweden in connection with Gustavus Adolpus and Charles XII 
in the Thirty Years and Northern wars. After that there is little men- 
tion of Sweden and Norway. The fact that these small northern coun- 
tries in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have developed a 
social democracy which could be emulated by other countries is seldom 
mentioned. 

To remedy this situation the Committee for History Instruction of 
the AGDL has requested colleagues in the small European countries 
to describe the periods and problems of their national history which 
they feel should be studied. One result of these efforts has been to call 
attention to the common European cultural, social and economic 
history. From the International Textbook Institute at the Kant Hoch- 
schule in Brunswick and the European Council in Strasbourg, cur- 
rently emanate undertakings leading to common periodization in 
European textbooks and to stressing elements possessed in common. 

The AGDL, closely allied with the International Textbook Institute, 
has begun this kind of cooperation with the following European 
countries: Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
England, France, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece and 
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Turkey. Consultations with Norway, Denmark, Italy and Yugoslavia 
have been especially fruitful. An intensification of the work with 
Sweden, Holland and Belgium is in view. 

The textbook Committee of the Norwegian Teachers Organization 
under the leadership of Haakon Vigander has cooperated in the ex- 
change and evaluation of 40 Norwegian and German history textbooks. 
At the first general conference in Oslo these evaluations were discussed 
and basic recommendations were drafted which included the treatment 
of the Vikings, the Hansa, the Norwegian constitutional history, and 
especially Norwegian-German relations in World Wars I and II. The 
Germans suggested, for example, that the democratic traditions in 
German history (reforms of Stein, 1848, the liberal and Social Democrat 
opposition during the reign of the Kaiser, the history of the Weimar 
Republic, and the German resistance during the Hitler dictatorship) 
should receive consideration in Norwegian textbooks. The Norwegian 
participants, in turn, agreed these recommendations were justified. In 
light of the regrettable past this readiness is an encouraging sign of 
the will of teachers to build for a better future. 

In two workshops, one at the University of Copenhagen and the other 
at the International Textbook Institute in Brunswick, after discussions 
in which outstanding professors of both countries participated, joint 
recommendations were made for the treatment of the history of 
Schleswig-Holstein in Danish and German history textbooks. These 
proposals have been received with the greatest interest in Schleswig- 
Holstein itself, and with a very few exceptions have been heartily ap- 
proved by the teaching profession. The proposals have been published 
as a reprint from the Internationales Jahrbuch für Geschichtsunterricht 
and in several publications in Denmark. They have already been made 
the basis of two new presentations of the history of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The first changes in Danish textbooks, written by authors who partici- 
pated in the discussions, are momentarily expected. 

In cooperation with Italian historians, similar proposals were drawn 
up with reference to the treatment of Italian-German relations in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Special emphasis was placed on the 
following: Risorgimento, the Roman question, Bismarck and the unifi- 
cation of Italy, the internal governmental structure of Italy and 
Germany after unification, the Triple Alliance and irredentism, the 
World War I, the Weimar Republic, prefascist Italy, and the resistance 
to fascism and National Socialism. Italian courses of study are shortly 
to be changed and in the process of this reform German suggestions for 
treatment of the topics listed will be taken into consideration. 
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Two useful conversations between Japanese and German historians 
were held at the International Textbook Institute in Brunswick. The 
sponsoring agency was the National Commission for Unesco. Five 
Japanese professors and a number of well-known German historians 
took part in the discussions. The Germans made specific recommenda: 
tions for changes in Japanese textbooks, and the Japanese drew up a 
summary of periods and subjects in their history that they would like 
to see treated in the German textbooks. 

German historians and teachers hope that similar conversations can 
be held with colleagues from India, Pakistan, Indonesia and other 
Asian countries and that they may contribute to a deeper understand- 
ing of the culture and problems of these rapidly changing countries. 
This type of consultation is needed if Asia is to receive the emphasis in 
German textbooks to which that continent is entitled because of its 
long history and its increasing importance in today's world. 

To summarize, in the last three to four years a growing number of 
European and non-European historians and history teachers have 
engaged in frank discussions in a common sincere search for truth. They 
have found fellow participants to be worthy men and scholars whom 
they have learned to respect. Many friendships have been made which 
will make easier a deeper understanding of others. The results of these 
meetings will be reflected in lectures and classroom discussions in 
England and Scandinavia, in France and Germany, and in many other 
lands. It seems certain that the many textbook authors who have partici- 
pated in the discussions will check their new editions to make sure that 
new concepts and points of view are taken into account. 

Recently a growing number of publishers and authors have declared 
themselves ready to submit the manuscripts of new textbooks before 
publication so they may take into account the changes which foreign 
colleagues suggest. For example, a history of the Weimar Republic by 
a German author would be sent to a French, an English and an 
American historian. After consideration of all suggested changes, the 
book when published would indicate the sources from which helpful 
suggestions had been received. 

A history of Schleswig-Holstein published by Westermann Publish 
ing Company, for example, whose author participated in the Danish- 
German Historian Conference in Brunswick, refers to the drafted 
theses in the following words: 


The present work was produced with the closest reliance on the theses con- 
cerning German-Danish relations worked out by German and Danish his- 
torians in Brunswick, Easter, 1952. The editors are indebted to University 
Professor, Dr. A. Scharff, Kiel, for his able assistance. 
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A historical Time Chart, published by Diirr Publishing Company in 
Bonn, carried the notation that the text had been examined by the 
historians of eight countries before publication. A cultural historical 
atlas published by Harms, whose first edition was compiled by a 
German and a French author, will in the new edition be modified in 
accordance with English, Norwegian and Italian suggestions. The 
German Trade Union (DGB), with 6.5 million members, one of the 
most influential organizations of the Federal Republic, turned over to 
the International Textbook Institute its series of booklets on foreign 
countries with a request that they be reviewed by foreign historians. 


Recently the booklet, USA, was reviewed by Dr. Robert LaFollette, 
of Ball State Teachers College. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


The Improvement of 
Instructional Materials 


MERRILL F. HARTSHORN 
National Council for the Social Studies 


HIS CHAPTER summarizes what has been done to improve instruc- 

tional materials so that they will further an understanding of other 
peoples and nations. An effort has been made also to formulate some 
general principles, based on past experiences, that need to be con- 
sidered in future work of this type, and to point out certain factors 
that demand more attention if this work is to be successful. 

Clearly all kinds of instructional materials, in all subject-matter 
areas, can make a contribution to international understanding. But in 
this chapter the focus is on social studies textbooks. This emphasis can 
be justified on the grounds that this Yearbook is addressed to the social 
studies teacher, and that the textbook is the single common denomi- 
nator most frequently found in the classrooms not only in the United 
States but throughout the world. Furthermore, for purposes of study 
and analysis it is relatively easy to collect textbooks and make com- 
parisons. That may be the reason why most studies relating to the 
improvement of teaching materials have concentrated on textbooks. 
However, the general principles and conclusions that emerge from 
these studies have a wider application for all kinds of instructional ma- 
terials in all fields. 

A casual glance at instructional materials published in 1954 reveals 
many outward changes in appearance as compared with materials pre- 
pared in the past. Textbook format, type, illustrations, maps, the wide 
variety of teaching aids, and the references to many sources and types 
of materials that the teacher may use in the classroom, have all con- 
tributed to the improvement and enrichment of this valuable aid to 
teaching. In addition the content of social studies textbooks has been 
broadened. For example, the old history textbooks emphasized military 
and political history. Today history textbooks include also economic, 
social and cultural history, and introduce some of the geographic con- 
cepts that help to explain the course of history. Great efforts have also 
been expended to improve the accuracy and fairness of the content of 
textbooks. 
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Such improvements as have been made in instructional materials are 
not the work of any single individual or publishing company. The im- 
provement is the result of the work of many individuals, of authors and 
workers in publishing houses who have received aid and stimulation 
from research studies carried on by universities, departments of edu- 
cation, governmental agencies, private organizations, and professional 
educational associations, Such activities have gone on at the local, state, 
national and international levels. Improvement of teaching materials 
demands long, laborious, often detailed work over a period of time, and 
changes come slowly. Although real progress has been made, much re- 
mains to be done. Further study is needed to discover what changes 
should be made, and this is especially true in the area of understand- 
ing world affairs and the development of mutual respect and friendship 
among the peoples of the world. 

It has long been held that much can be done to improve interna- 
tional friendship through careful attention to what is said, as well as 
what is not said, in the textbooks of any one country about other 
countries. There have been many studies, especially of history text- 
books, aimed at eliminating erroneous statements and colored or 
prejudiced passages. These studies have also emphasized the need to 
correct errors of omission where all the facts have not been given, as 
well as to point to material that should be included if the presentation 
is to be balanced. 

Most studies intended to improve instructional materials in the area 
of world understanding have been carried forward during the last 40 
or 50 years. This work has been done by (a) individuals, (b) private 
organizations, (c) national governments, (d) regional groups of nations, 
and (e) international agencies, both governmental and non-govern- 
mental. The studies conducted by the various agencies have been of 
different types. First, there are the multilateral studies where several 
nations have worked cooperatively in an analysis of each other's text- 
books. Second, there are bilateral studies in w 
together. And third, there are unilateral stu 
undertakes to analyze its own materials. The 
have been made by both governmental 

A brief review of some of these past 
and nature of the work that has been 
remains to be done if the content of instructional materials is to be 
further improved. It is not enough merely to make materials more at- 
tractive; they must also be improved so that the contents will help 
students develop an understanding of world affairs, 


hich two nations work 
dies in which a nation 
se three types of studies 
and non-governmental agencies. 
efforts will suggest the amount 
done. It will also show what 
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EARLY EFFORTS AT TEXTBOOK IMPROVEMENT 

The end of the First World War heard a demand by teachers in all 
parts of the world for an end to the “drum and trumpet” approach to 
teaching history. As early as 1889 the first Universal Peace Conference 
had urged that textbooks be purged of false information about war. 
The plea was disregarded. In 1911 the Harvard historian Albert 
Bushnell Hart had written, “One of the chief obstacles in the way of a 
better international understanding is the patriotic historian who brings 
into the limelight the prowess and conquests of his own race or people 
as against rival races.” 

During the First World War several Americans had made studies 
of school textbooks and how they influenced students. Albert Bushnell 
Hart and H. Morse Stephens both criticized current history textbooks 
and their adverse effect on Anglo-American relations. In 1916 Stephens 
declared before the American Historical Association, “Americans are 
taught from childhood to hate Britishers by the study of American 
history.” 

Even the popular novelist Owen Wister stepped in to discuss the 
contents of history books and their relation to Anglo-American friend- 
ship in his book A Straight Deal or the Ancient Grudge. The book, 
written in the heat of war, regrettably failed to be as objective toward 
the current enemy as it was toward the ally. It did, however, draw 
public attention to the need for more accuracy in historical presenta- 
tion. One should note, however, that Hart, Stephens and Wister were 
interested only in improving relations with one country. 

These studies were the beginning of the movement to eliminate 
chauvinism in American textbooks. 

“Make hatred hated,” cried Anatole France in 1919. “Burn the books 
that teach hate.” His word found a ready response from the teachers 
of the world. Not only in France, but in Germany, Belgium, Holland 
and Britain, teacher associations and peace organizations demanded 
that “reconciliation” be the keynote in the textbooks of the new gen- 
eration. National organizations were formed to examine texts of their 
own and other nations and to root out inflammatory passages, In 
France the teachers union Le Syndicat National des Instituteurs, in 
1926 boycotted 26 textbooks which contained this kind of statement. 

The attack on false teaching in textbooks at first was entirely nega- 
tive. A constructive plan of operation was needed. In 1921 the Carnegie 
Fndowment for International Peace began a study of “the spirit in 
which the schoolbooks most recently put into use among the ex- 
belligerent nations were conceived and written so far as the drama of 
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1914-18, its causes and its results were concerned.” In 1923 and 1927 
the two volumes reporting on this study were published. The textbooks 
used in the United States were not included in the report. 

In the 1920’s and ’30’s several international associations were work- 
ing to improve textbooks. Among such groups were the International 
Federation of Teachers Associations, the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, the Universal Alliance of Catholic Educa- 
tionists, the International Federation of Trade Unions, the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, and the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences. 

In America individuals and private organizations collaborated in re- 
search and analytical studies. Bessie L. Pierce and John Harbourt 
were in the forefront of the revision movement in the United States. In 
1930 the former published a study of civic attitudes that might be 
acquired through a reading of U. S. textbooks on history, geography, 
civics, and modern languages and music. John Harbourt in the First 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies discussed at 
some length the treatment of World War I in textbooks. 

The American Association of University Women, with the help of 
the World Federation of Education Associations, studied the amount of 
space given to military, political, economic, and social history in some 
60 textbooks. The Committee published its findings in 1929.2 

The movement began as a campaign to eliminate dangerous text- 
books but by the thirties had broadened into an attempt to promote 
international goodwill and to provide accurate information about other 
countries. 

The above brief survey indicates the diversity of interest in improv- 
ing instructional materials. While some of these activities were going 


on the League of Nations through some of its agencies began work on 
the problem of textbook revision, 


THE LEAGUE or NATIONS 
The newly formed League of Nations was approached by the French 


1 Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale, Enquéte sur Livres Scolaires 
Waprés Guerre, 2 vols. Paris: Centre Europeén de la Dotation Carnegie, 1923, 1927, 
? Harbourt, John, “The World War in French, German, English and American 
Secondary School Textbooks.” First Yearbook. Some Aspects of Social Sciences in the 


Schools. National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D.C.: The Council 
1931. p. 56-117. ? 


* Ullrich, Laura F., chairman, “Report of the Committee on U, S, 
books Used in the U. 


= S. Schools,” Proceedings of the Sixth National 
ee Association of University Women. Washington, D. C.: 


History Text- 
Convention of 
the Association, 
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and British Associations as early as 1922 on the subject of textbook 
revision. In this year the League formed the International Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation, with authority to study the revision move- 
ment and appoint a committee of experts to continue the work. 

Four years later the League adopted a Resolution by Mr. Casares the 
Spanish representative, which proposed a more positive program for 
the ICIC. Casares realized that countries could not accept the idea 
of teaching history from a purely international point of view. Conse- 
quently he proposed a policy which would delete or modify “passages 
in school textbooks of a nature to convey to the young wrong impres- 
sions leading to an essential misunderstanding of other countries.” In 
the new policy, national committees would be formed in each country 
and when an offensive passage was discovered in a foreign textbook 
the national committee of that country would be informed and a 
change suggested. The system was entirely voluntary and the nation 
which received the suggestion could freely decide if any action should 
be taken. These national committees were also requested to list publica- 
tions which would provide foreigners with information about the vari- 
ous countries. The Casares resolution of 1926 made it very clear that, 
“It is strictly forbidden to make or accept applications for emendations 
referring to personal views of a moral, political, or religious order.” 

There was a general feeling by 1930 that the resolution needed to 
be strengthened. In these years it had only been used three times and 
only on one occasion had a textbook been modified. Stronger measures 
were taken in 1932 when the resolution was amended to permit na- 
tional committees to request changes in “opinions revealing a spirit 
of animosity toward foreign nations, or comments such as intentionally 
place a nation in an unfavorable light.” The national committees were 
also to be agents in investigations of readers and anthologies and of 
civics, geography, and the history of civilization textbooks. 

The ICIC planned a positive program for the future. It made recom- 
mendations to local school boards and to governments for official 
campaigns to revise textbooks, and requests for support were sent to 
major international governmental agencies. 


Declaration on the Teaching of History 


The Casares Resolution depended entirely on voluntary coopera- 
tion. Persuasion and reason were the strongest arguments the committee 
could use. But since teaching in many lands was under the contro] of 
the central government, many felt that the Casares Resolution needed 
international diplomatic support. 

In 1935 the ICIC drafted an international agreement. Under this 
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agreement the signatory powers would accept the need for studying 
history on an international scale and would recognize the need for 
cooperation among all nations. The declaration also suggested that the 
committees in each land should be made up of teachers if revisions 
under the Casares resolution were to be effective. 

The League adopted this Declaration in 1937, and there was general 
agreement, in principle, as to its meaning. But the great powers were 
unwilling for various reasons to affix their signatures. The United 
States refused to sign because the Federal Government had no control 
over education. France wanted no curb on the independence of teach- 
ers and historians. Britain felt that her signature would reflect the as- 
sumption of the power to enforce such a declaration and would in- 
fringe on the power of local authorities and the teachers. 

By 1937 a rearmed Germany had already annexed Austria, and the 
Soviet and Japanese governments were silent on the subject of inter- 
national cooperation. The textbook revision movement came to a halt 
with the outbreak of the second World War. But a foundation had 
been laid that has proven helpful to Unesco, and to national groups 
and individuals concerned with textbook revision after the war. 

When the ICIC closed down it reviewed its efforts in a volume en- 
titled L’Institut international de Cooperation intellectuelle, 1925-1946, 
which was published in Paris, Experience with the revision of text- 
books was treated in a section covering 70 pages and a bibliography of 


the Institute’s publications pertaining to history teaching and textbook 
revision was provided. 


COoUNTERATTACKS 


Following World War I the debate over the League of Nations in- 
tensified the wave of nationalism, ardent patriotism, and isolationism 
that swept the United States. Authors of textbooks who had revised 
their description of the American Revolution in li 
criticisms were attacked. A number of states passed loyalty oaths and 
legislation on the teaching of history and on textbook selection. News- 
papers, political leaders, patriotic organizations, and veterans’ groups 
expressed opposition to earlier Proposals for textbook revision. Sus- 
Pected textbooks were widely criticized. There is no doubt but what 
these attacks resulted in widespread revisions.* Textbooks under attack 
were dropped from use in some schools. To the credit of historians, 
publishers, and professional educational groups, they fought these 


* Beale, Howard K., Are American Teachers Free? New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1936. P. 279-95. 


ne with earlier 
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attacks and moved ahead with the work of textbook improvement 
throughout this period. 

The attacks did set back efforts to improve the fairness of textbooks. 
But all that had been achieved was not lost. “The efforts of historians 
and educators to make American history textbooks more accurate 
and objective have continued with considerable success and public 
support. The controversy served at least two useful purposes in show- 
ing the great care in the achievement of accuracy and balance that must 
be used in the improvement of school textual materials and in show- 
ing that public opinion must be informed and its support gained if 
efforts at textbook improvement are to succeed.” 


MULTILATERAL STUDIES 


It is not surprising that nations which are close neighbors become 
conscious of narrow, nationalistic teaching and of statements in text- 
books which foster animosity. The Scandinavian countries, the Baltic 
states, the Balkan nations, and the countries of Latin America are ex- 
amples of regional groups of nations which have recognized the need 
to study their textbooks as part of a plan to improve relations between 
countries. Their efforts are well worthy of consideration. 


The Norden Associations® 


One of the best examples of multilateral cooperation in textbook re- 
vision is found in the Scandinavian countries. These northern lands 
have a strong cultural affinity but their relations have not always been 
as friendly as they are today. Their history with its fierce wars and 
bloody battles would seem to bear out the old Norwegian maxim: 
“Your kinsman is your worst enemy.” 


Considerable space will be given to a report on the improvement of 


instructional materials in the Nordic countries because it is the most 


fully documented example of such an effort on a multilateral basis. 
The experience of this Nordic group is helpful because it sheds light 
on techniques and approaches that may be used by other nations. 
Further, this illustration serves to show how slowly and carefully such 
work must progress, with respect for the integrity and individualism 
of cooperating nations. 

t Quillen, I. James. Textbook Improvement and International Understanding. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948. p. 15. 

e Vigander, Haakon. Mutual Revision of History Textbooks in Nordic Countries. 


Paris: Unesco. 1950. For a full treatment of the work of the Norden Associations the 
reader is referred to this publication which contains the details on the work of the 


Scandinavian countries. 
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The three Nordic kingdoms were drawn closer together by the 
common dangers of World War I. In 1919 Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden formed national Norden Associations with a common goal of 
advancing cooperation and mutual understanding among the Nordic 
countries. Iceland and Finland subsequently followed suit. 

Considering the goal of these associations, it is not surprising that 
textbook revision occupied their attention at an early date. In Novem- 
ber 1919 the executive body of the Norwegian Association appointed 
a committee of four experts to examine all existing Norwegian his- 
tory textbooks to discover in what ways they were unfair to the Danish 
and Swedish peoples. 

It should be remembered in dealing with Swedish-Norwegian affairs, 
that relations between the two nations had been strained by the events 
which resulted in the dissolution of the union between the two 
countries in 1905, 

The committee made some interesting discoveries in its work. It 
found that in certain Norwegian elementary school textbooks the 
Swedes were said to have acted like “savages” during Swedish raids in 
Norway between 1563 and 1570. No attempt was made to explain 
the customs of war at that period or to make clear that raids in which 
Norwegians and Danes killed and plundered in similar manner were 
of common occurrence. A young child studying these books would 
easily draw the conclusion that the Swedes had changed very little 
through the centuries! 

There were some textbooks which contained the story that Swedes, 
during their occupation of Trondheim had used the Cathedral as 
a stable. The effect of this story on the minds of young Norwegians can 
be imagined when it is realized that the Cathedral is not only the 
finest medieval church in Scandinavia but also contains the tomb of 
Norway’s patron saint. The committee pointed out that the story was 
(a) of doubtful historical accuracy and (b) if true, gave an erroneous 
impression. The nave where the horses were supposed to have been 
tethered lay in ruins at the time of the war. 

Danish Plan of Revision. The Danish Norden Association, highly 
impressed with this Norwegian report, made the sensational proposal 
in 1921 that “the books of each country be examined by the neighbor- 
ing countries.” “We ask,” they said, “Sweden and Norway to consider 
this proposal and declare ourselves ready to accept a mutual revision 
of school textbooks.” 

Norway found the Danish proposal unacceptable. She feared a 
national reaction which would damage the progress already made if the 
public thought that there would be any external interference in her 
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educational affairs. It was recommended, however, that the Norden 
Associations urge authors of history and geography textbooks to ask 
colleagues in neighboring countries to examine their books before 
publication. This recommendation was brought to the attention of 
authors and publishers. Out of this experience ideas were developed 
which led to a method of operation that respected the national integrity 
of each participating country. In 1932 the Norden Associations agreed 
that: (a) national history textbooks should give considerable informa- 
tion about neighboring Nordic countries, and (b) such textbooks should 
avoid statements likely to give offense to other peoples. 

The Commissions of Experts. It was generally agreed on the basis 
of these principles that some system was needed which would provide 
for the mutual examination of the national history textbooks of each 
nation. A new committee, called The Norden Association’s Joint 
Committee for History Teaching was formed. This Committee estab- 
lished a Commission of Experts in each country. 

Principles of the Investigation. The principles upon which the in- 
vestigations were carried out were largely left to the discretion of each 
national commission of experts. The broad basis, however, was much 
the same in all nations. They may be summed up as follows: 


1, All facts given must be correct, i.e. in accordance with the findings of 
scientific historical research. 

2, Isolated facts, even though accurate, must not be given unless the whole 
context is adequate, in order that the general resultant impression will be 
sound. 

3. If agreement cannot be reached as to a neutral and objective statement 
about a debatable point, then a fair statement of the view of every country 
concerned must be given. 

4. No directly disparaging judgments or other phrases likely to give offense 

in the neighboring countries must be tolerated. 

. Emphasis must be laid on a sympathetic treatment of the history of other 

countries. 

6. No really important 


(2 


event must be left out because it has once bred ill- 
feeling between two or more of the Nordic peoples, but care must be taken 
to present such matters in a factual and fair way. 

7. The information about the history of the other countries concerned must 
be as ample as circumstances allow and be concerned with the most impor- 
tant and characteristic aspects of their national development." 


ommittee summarized the immediate results of 


following paragraph: 


ination proves that textbooks can be highly vari- 
with which they present the history 


In 1933 the Joint C 
the investigations in the 


The outcome of the exam: 
able as to the exactitude and the fullness 


1 Ibid., p. 16-17. 
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near the city of Lund in southern Sweden. On the stone the following inscrip- 
tion may be read: 


1676 


On the fourth of December 
Fought and bled here 

People of the same lineage. 
Reconciled descendants 
Have raised this memorial. 


It is this sense of reconciliation and friendship which has been the keystone 
of the whole work of the Norden Associations in the field of history and text- 
book revision.® 


Baltic States 


The Baltic National Committees of Intellectual Cooperation were 
established as non-governmental national groups to cooperate with 
the League of Nations. Between 1935 and 1938 they held four confer- 
ences. At the first conference attended by representatives of National 
Committees from Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Finland it was sug- 
gested that each country appoint a special group that would select from 
its own national textbooks the best passages dealing with other Baltic 
states. These passages were then to be translated and submitted to other 
national groups for their opinion, At succeeding conferences plans 
for reciprocal textbook revision were discussed at greater length. The 
program formulated at the first conference was continued with good 
results until unfortunate developments in the international scene 
brought this hopeful enterprise to a close. 


Balkan Nations 


The Balkan states met in Athens in 1930 and agreed through their 
official representatives that “effective corrections must be applied to 
teaching in general and to the teaching of history in the Balkan 
countries in particular.” The conference called on the governments 
represented at the conference to eliminate passages from textbooks that 
arouse hatred. At a second Balkan conference held in Istanbul in 
1931, an exchange of translations of selected passages dealing with 
Balkan history and literature was recommended. A resolution also 
was passed requiring teachers to bring to the attention of their respec- 
tive Ministries of Education textbook passages which were critical of 
neighboring countries. In 1932 at the third Balkan conference in 
Bucharest the establishment of a permanent historical research institute 
at Istanbul was recommended. The final Balkan conference urged the 


° Ibid., p. 34. 
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creation of chairs of Balkan civilization in principal universities. 
Unfortunately the outbreak of new world conflicts blocked plans 
to put these recommendations into effect. Within individual countries, 
however, some progress was made. Authors were urged to delete pas- 
sages which were offensive or humiliating to neighboring peoples. 


Latin America 

During the 1920's and 1930's there was extensive activity in Latin 
America in the area of textbook revision to further international under- 
standing. The need to improve textbooks was considered as early as 
1924 by the Scientific Pan American Conference. This was followed by 
similar expressions of need at the Congress of Latin American School 
Teachers in 1928, the Congress of History at Buenos Aires in 1929, the 
Congress of History at Bogota in 1930, the South American University 
Congresses at Montevideo in 1928 and at Rio de Janeiro in 1931. 

This background of activity led to the first official international 
agreements in the textbook field. In 1933 Brazil and Argentina signed 
an official accord providing for the periodic revision of their history 
and geography textbooks. This was the first treaty to deal with the 
review and revision of schoolbooks and the program was envisioned as 
a means of strengthening the bonds between the two countries. This 
agreement also provided that any other American state could adhere to 
the treaty if previous signatories to the convention were favorable. 
Mexico and Uruguay soon signed the treaty. 

At the Seventh International Conference of American States in 
Montevideo in 1933 the Latin American States adopted a Convention 
on the Teaching of History, The significant articles from the Conven- 


tion read as follows: 

Article 1. To revise the textbooks adopted for instruction in their respective 
countries, with the object of eliminating from them whatever might tend to 
arouse in the immature mind of youth aversion to any American country. 


Article 2. To review periodically the textbooks adopted for instruction in the 
jects, in order to harmonize them with most recent statistical and 
rmation so that they shall convey the most accurate data respecting 
nd productive capacity of the American Republics. 


several sub. 
general info 
the wealth a 
Article 3. To found an “Institute for the Teaching of History” of the 
American Republics, to be located in Buenos Aires, and to be responsible for 
the co-ordination and inter-American realization of the purposes described 
and whose ends shall be to recommend: 


(a) That each American Republic foster the teaching of the history of the 


others. 
(b) That greater attention be given to the history of France, Great Britain, 
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Portugal and Spain, and of any other non-American country in respect 
to matters of major interest to the history of America. 

(c) That the nations endeavour to prevent the inclusion, in educational 
programs and handbooks on History, of unfriendly references to other 
countries or of errors that may have been dispelled by historical criticism. 

(d) That the bellicose emphasis in handbooks on History be lessened and 
that the study of the culture of the peoples, and the universal develop- 
ment of civilization of each country made by foreigners and by other 
nations, be urged. 

(e) That annoying comparisons between national and foreign historical 
characters, and also belittling and offensive comments regarding other 
countries, be deleted from textbooks. 

(f) That the narration of victories over other nations shall not be used 
as the basis for a deprecatory estimate of the defeated people. 

(g) That facts in the narration of wars and battles whose results may have 
been adverse, be not appraised with hatred, or distorted. 

(h) That emphasis be placed upon whatever may contribute constructively 
to understanding and cooperation among the American countries. 


While the provisions of Article 3 have never really been carried out 
they are worth noting as a sweeping statement of aims to be achieved 
through textbook revision. This Convention on the Teaching of 
History was signed by the accredited representatives of eighteen Latin 
American States at the 1933 conference. In 1949 eight additional 
Latin American States became official signatories, 


The delegation from the United States of America issued the follow- 
ing statement on the Convention on the Teachin 


i g of History at the 
Seventh International Conference of American St 


ates in Montevideo: 
The United States heartily applauds this initiative and desires to record 
its deep sympathy with every measure which tends to encourage the teachin 

of history of the American nations, and particularly the B RA f E 
texts of history books, correcting errors, freeing them from bias and pri i di : 
and eliminating matter which might tend to engender hatred bet ae ie 
The Delegation of the United States of Americ: pba ica 


Sires to point out, however, 


in the improvement of teaching materi 
standing. Americans were involved in a number of bilateral or uni 
lateral projects. Such studies have been carried forward through ie 
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initiative of individuals or professional educational groups in different 
nations. Bilateral committees, organized by a few individuals, were 
encouraged by governmental authorities but they had no official status. 
This has been a spontaneous movement carried on with extremely 
limited financial resources. 

Efforts to improve textbooks through bilateral action came about 
after World War II in somewhat the same way as the studies made 
after World War I. But there were important differences. The experi- 
ence of the 1920's and 1930's the counterattacks and the frustrations, 
led however to greater emphasis on establishing contact between 
individuals belonging to professional associations rather than to 
negotiations between national bodies. The new approach was both 
more cautious and more direct. There was more realism and less of 
pure idealism in the newer approaches. 

There are now 28 bilateral committees, most of them functioning, 
others on the point of being established. A statement on the nature 
and origin of all these committees, with a listing of their members, a 
brief description of their method of work and a summary of their 
findings and recommendations may be found in the 45-page report 
published by Unesco.” This report is in effect a sequel to the publica- 
tion A Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching 
Materials issued by UNESCO in 1950. It is appropriate here to describe 
a few bilateral studies and to call attention to different organizational 
approaches, and to indicate the kind of activity that has taken place. 


Canada-United States 

The Canada-United States Committee on Education was established 
in 1944 under the joint auspices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Canadian Education Association. The Committee defined 
its purpose as being “to strengthen the foundations of knowledge and 
understanding necessary tO insure the endurance of friendship and 
goodwill between Canada and the United States of America.” As one 
means of achieving this objective the Committee urged educators in 
both nations to take a greater interest in each other’s history, geog- 
raphy, civilization, achievements and problems. 

In the summer of 1945 the Committee sponsored a study of the 
history textbooks of the two countries “to discover the extent to which 
] history textbooks used in the schools of Canada and the 


nationa 
United States help the people of the two countries to know and under- 


ations for the Improvement of History Textbooks, No. IV, Edu- 


» Bilateral Consult 
Documents. Paris: UNESCO, July 1953. 


cational Studies and 
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stand each other,” and “to offer recommendations based on facts dis- 
covered for the improvement of national history textbooks as instru- 
ments of international goodwill between Canada and the United 
States.” This Committee is unique in that it was established during 
the war and that it was the first to report tangible results following 
World War II. 

Two International Workshops were held, one at the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, and the other at the Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto. At the Harvard Workshop 
teachers from the two countries examined 23 United States history 
textbooks; at the Canadian Workshop teachers from both countries 
examined 30 Canadian history textbooks and 8 British history text- 
books used in the various Canadian Provinces. After each of these 
Workshops a report was issued. The first had the title, “The Canadian 
Content in American History Textbooks”; the second, “The American 
Content in Canadian History Textbooks.” The two reports were re- 
viewed and revised by teachers and historians from both countries and 
a final report was published in 1947, A Study of National History Text- 
books Used in the Schools of Canada and the United States. 

The sections of the report dealing with United States textbooks ex- 
press the opinion that the importance of Canada to the United States 
was not sufficiently emphasized. A more adequate treatment of im- 
portant subjects and greater discrimination in the selection of facts 
to be included were held essential. A list of important facts to be in- 
cluded is given in the report. The report on United States textbooks 
states: “The common heritage, traditions, and interests of Canada and 
the United States, their long history of peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences and maintenance of an undefended border, and their increasing 
interdependence and cooperation in international crises should be ex- 
plicitly understood—not casually taken for granted.” 

The section of the report dealing with Canadian textbooks stresses 
the importance of giving more attention to the colonial period of 
United States history and to the bonds linking the thirteen colonies; of 
devoting more space to the periods of friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the two countries and less to the conflicts between them; of men- 
tioning current events and democratic forms of government; and of 
avoiding words and phrases which suggest an unfavorable attitude or 
are likely to be misunderstood. In a concluding section of the Canadian 
report, this statement appears: “Teachers of history in Canada would 

u American Council on Education. A Study of National Histo 


the Schools of Canada and the United States. Washington, D. 
” Ibid., p. 67. 


ry Textbooks Used in 
C.: The Council, 1947, 
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do well to keep this thought constantly in mind: if we fail in our 
handling of American history, it is not chiefly a matter of quantity pre- 
sented but a question rather of the quality of treatment and attitude 
of mind in evidence at points of mutual concern. The appeal here is 
for more careful study and for true historical presentation of such 
points without fear or favor.” 


Germany and Other Nations 

The book burnings of the Nazis are well known. During this period 
distorted textbooks were written and used in Germany. Following the 
war, therefore, it was mecessary to develop new textbooks, based on 
sound scholarship, free of prejudice, and designed to help build the 
new German democracy. This situation presented an opportunity for 
German teachers to exercise leadership in developing new teaching ma- 
terials. One of the leaders in this work has been Georg Eckert of the 
Kant Hochschule. The story of some of the work being done in postwar 
Germany is told in Chapter XXI of this yearbook. Probably no single 
country has engaged in more bilateral consultations since the end of 
World War II than Germany, and the experience of Georg Eckert and 
his colleagues suggests that much can be accomplished through such 
work. The National Council for the Social Studies has been a cooperat- 
ing agency in the consultations between the United States and Ger- 
many. Its role is described in Chapter XXI. 


Mexico-United States 

As a result of a series of talks between Mexican and United States 
historians, a Mexican-United States Joint Committee for the Improve- 
ment of Textbooks was set up in 1951. The stated aim is “to bring 
about the improvement of textbooks used at the elementary, secondary 
and university levels by providing sound information and recommenda- 
tions as the result of careful and objective study.” The representative 
of each country on the Commission on History of the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History was instructed to name the mem- 
bers of a Committee to represent his country. Each National Committee 
is responsible for its own organization and financing as well as for 
the establishment of relations with historians and institutions con- 
cerned. 

Each National Committee has prepared a list of textbooks widely 
used at different educational levels. These books are then sent to mem- 


bers of the other National Committees. The suggestions for textbook 


4 Ibid., p. 68. 
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revision are to take into account certain criteria: adequacy of treat- 
ment, handling of controversial issues, illustrations, omissions, and so 
on. Work on this project is moving ahead and the reports should be 
available in the near future. Again the aim is to promote better under- 
standing between the two countries by eliminating from textbooks in- 
accuracies and unwise statements which May perpetuate animosities. 


UNILATERAL STUDIES 


Several unilateral studies have been undertaken in the United States 
under various auspices for the purpose of evaluating our own text- 
books and teaching materials. Other nations have conducted similar 
studies. The process of self-evaluation of materials to determine the 
contribution these make to international understanding is easier to 
achieve than one which involves consultation between two or more 
countries, often widely separated. Where studies cannot be d 
internationally for one reason or another, 
much merit. 

A good idea of how unilateral studies are carried o 
tained from a brief examination of three such studies un 
United States. These studies dealt with Latin Ame 
Agencies of International Cooperation, respectively. 


eveloped 
the unilateral approach has 


ut may be ob- 
dertaken in the 
rica, Asia, and 


Latin America 


Inter-American action to further the im 
discussed in an earlier section of this cha 
that the United States could not officially 
However, the need to study the treatmen 
in teaching materials used in the United 

A Committee on the Study of Teachin 
subjects was established under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education. The Council projected a plan for a survey of teaching 
aids to the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 1942 
and received an appropriation from the Office of the Coordinator to 
finance the project. In 1943 the Council appointed a Committee on the 
Study of Teaching Materials on Inter-American Subjects, and Howard 
E. Wilson, then of Harvard University, was made director. The report 
of the Committee was published in 1944.14 


provement of textbooks was 
pter, and it was pointed out 
participate in these activities. 
t of Latin American countries 
States was generally accepted. 
g Materials on Inter-American 


“Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials on Int 
Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials. Was 
can Council on Education, 1944, 494 p. 


er-American Subjects, 
hington, D. C.: Ameri- 
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In the report the Committee states that “In actual practice in the 
United States an effective nationwide analysis of teaching materials 
must be carried on by a national professional association, and it findings 
must be supported and applied by the logic and weight of their own 
arguments rather than by government sanction.”"* 

The purpose of the study is stated by the Committee as follows: 

The ultimate purpose of the study of teaching materials on inter-American 
subjects is betterment of understanding among peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The immediate purpose is examination of the treatment accorded 
Latin American and inter-American relations in our school and college 
teaching materials, and its evaluation in terms of scholarly adequacy, accuracy, 
and sensitivity. The study seeks to eliminate from our textbooks and other 
teaching materials inaccuracies, distortions, and such unwarranted prejudicial 
references as are often unconsciously made. The committee is interested in 


furthering the full and wise use of opportunities for inserting in our teaching 
materials accurate data about Latin American peoples, cultures, nations, and 
relations. The study is essentially an analysis of our present treatment of inter- 
American subjects in school and college teaching materials, together with 
constructive recommendations for their improved treatment. 

We are concerned primarily with the evaluation and improvement of Latin 
American content within the curriculum which is regularly pursued by the 
typical school pupil or college student—the prospective ordinary citizen— 
rather than with the further development of Latin American studies at the 


specialist level.1¢ 


This study is the most extensive textbook-analysis project ever under- 
taken in the United States. About 800 textbooks in history, geography, 
international relations, modern problems, Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages, literature, social theory, and education on the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels were studied, In addition about 75 educa- 
tional motion pictures, an exhaustive list of biographies, current events 
publications, book illustrations and sets of pictures and slides, collec- 
tions of songs and music, museum catalogs and art objects were 
analyzed. The materials were selected for study in terms of their fre- 
quency of use. 

A feature of the survey was the extent to which it called upon and 
correlated the knowledge of specialists in subjectmatter fields and 
specialists in education. Analyses were made in the light of scholarly 
standards and sound educational criteria. 

The findings are clearly set forth. Some of the general conclusions of 
the report were: that there is more good materia] about Latin America 


3 Ibid., p. 18. 
% Thid., p. 15. 
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now available in the United States than ever before; that there is no 
evidence of conscious and perverted antagonism toward Latin America; 
that there is probably enough space devoted to inter-American topics 
in most textbooks in geography, in United States history and in Spanish 
language textbooks, though one may be critical of the actual topics 
selected; that literary anthologies virtually ignore literary productions 
in Latin America; that there is a widespread perpetuation, especially in 
history textbooks dealing with the colonial periods of the Americas, of 
the “Black Legend” of Spanish colonial ineptitude, cruelty, faithless- 
ness, greed and bigotry; that many books and pictures embody un- 
consciously, and with alarming frequency, certain racial prejudices and 
prejudgments; that points of dispute and conflict between Latin 
America and North America are presented much more frequently than 
are the comparatively undramatic accounts of cooperative action; that 
the cultural products and points of view of Latin America are not 
adequately presented; that value judgments of North American cul- 
ture on Latin American subjects are used as if those judgments were 
universal; that the picturesque is over-emphasized both in words and 
pictures; and that there is too much emphasis on political and military 
aspects of inter-American affairs at the expense of aspects indicating the 
development of economic ties and cultural relations, 

The report recommends that more materials be produced in all fields 
dealing with Latin America that include suitable and pertinent con- 
tent. Publishers are urged to study individual books and items on their 
lists in the light of the criteria and findings of the survey and to secure 
the help of qualified experts in producin 
old material. Curriculum makers are urged to use the suggestions in 
the report as they rework or develop new programs or materials. 

Quantitative data on the treatment of Latin America is presented, 
often in tables, so that the extent to which material on Latin America 
appears in United States textbooks may be readily evaluated, 

The scope and method of this Latin America study, as well as its 


findings, have caused this report to be used by authors, teachers and 
curriculum makers. 


g new materials or in revising 


Asia 

Asia has long been a difficult area to treat adequately in American 
schools. Few high school teachers have had an Opportunity to learn 
much about the vast lands of the Far East, their peoples and their 
culture. Recent developments increase the need for a greater under- 
standing between the East and West. While there has been increased 
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emphasis on teaching about Asian lands and peoples in recent years, 
much remains to be done. 

As far back as 1917, Timothy T. Lew, a Chinese graduate student 
at Yale University, investigated the treatment of China in American 
school textbooks. The study was published later in an expanded 
version in a supplement to The Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review. He made a quantitative analysis to measure the amount 
of space devoted to China, and a qualitative analysis of what was said. 
Dr. Lew found that China was neglected almost entirely in the treat- 
ment of ancient and medieval periods in general history textbooks. In 
the modern period the treatment of China was fragmentary and the in- 
terpretation inadequate. The United States history textbooks, with 
few exceptions, did not contain an adequate treatment of Chinese- 
American relations. Facts were often inaccurate and omissions were 
serious. Geography textbooks on the whole contained a better treat- 
ment of China. Statements in the texts were such as to create racial 
prejudice and many of them reflected a patronizing attitude toward 
China. 

In 1934 a study was made to analyze the contents of 206 social studies 
textbooks at the elementary and senior high school levels to discover: 
“How are the materials dealing with the Philippine Islands pre- 
sented?” and “What attitudes are likely to be developed by the Ameri- 
can school children who read these presentations of the life and country 
of the Filipinos?” Perpiñan made a quantitative analysis of the space 
devoted to the Philippines and an analysis of the content and manner 
of treatment. He found the amount of space devoted to the Philippines 
very limited. As for the quality of the treatment no ill feelings towards 
the Filipinos were consciously fostered, but the texts seemed to foster 
imperialistic tendencies and failed to present the Filipino point of view. 
Specific points were listed as examples of bias or inaccuracy in the 
textbooks. , : 

A study on China and Japan in American secondary schools was 
made in 1939 by Alfred M. Church in a doctoral dissertation at Harvard 
University. He sought answers to three questions: (1) What should 
Americans know about China, Japan, and the interests of the United 
States in the Western Pacific area? (2) What are American secondary 
schools now teaching about this region? (3) In the light of what is con- 
sidered important, of what is now being taught, and of factors condi- 

. “China in American School Textbooks,” Speci 
ee Ted pre | Science Review, Vol. VII, ie as eimen ts 


1 perpifian, J- E. “The Philippine Islands in American School Textbooks,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, 2:366-93; June 1934. 
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agencies were presented as well as with regard to the content itself. A 
detailed study was made of the space, by word and line count, devoted 
to agencies of international cooperation in each of the textbooks 
studied. 

Thirty United States and world history textbooks were selected for 
intensive study covering both elementary and secondary school levels. 
Frequency of use and recency of copyright date were factors considered 
in selecting the 30 books. 

Three major questions were considered in examining the nature of 
the treatment given to international agencies in these books. “First, is 
the information accurate? Second, is the information presented so that 
understanding as opposed to memorization is likely to result in the 
mind of the student? Finally, in connection with attitude formation, to 
what extent is the information presented in such a way that the student 
may recognize and accept his own interest and responsibility in the 
successful operation of international agencies?’’** These are questions 
that any teacher might well ask in connection with the examination of 
any materials of instruction. 

From a number of sources the staff of the study derived a suggested 
list of general understandings which seem desirable ones for treatment 
in history textbooks. The major headings of this list are: 


1. The U. S. because of its newly acquired position of influence in world affairs 
has a major responsibility for the success or failure of any general inter- 
national agency. 

2. Our present efforts at cooperation through international agencies have 
grown out of past experience. 


3. Increased interdependence among the peoples of the world makes inter- 
national agencies more necessary. 


4. International agencies are a limited but important part of the total pattern 
of relations among nations, for international cooperation takes many forms 
depending on the particular needs to be met. 


5. The success of an international agency depends eventually upon the support 
of its member nations and the extent to which they delegate to it the powers 
needed for achieving its purposes. 

6. The UN system is the most comprehensive effort to date at cooperation 
among nations through an international agency. 


7. Individuals can affect and are directly affected by the work of international 
agencies.?5 


In making the quantitative analysis to determine the amount of 
space the textbooks studied devoted to both governmental and non- 


governmental agencies of international understanding, a detailed list 


a Ibid., p. 8. 
% Ibid., p. 10-12 
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of topics that could be included under the subject was prepared.*° This 
was done by analyzing textbooks, consulting authoritative published 
works, and consulting with specialists in the field. Textbooks were then 
studied and compared with this list to determine the amount of space 
devoted to each topic in the list. The results showed not only the degree 
to which textbooks dealt with the topics, but showed clearly those topics 
which textbook authors generally had ignored. 

Among the general conclusions which emerged from the study are: 
(1) Boys and girls studying U. S. history in senior high school learn 
almost nothing from their texts about the many non-governmental 
international organizations that are carrying on broad programs of co- 
operation among groups in various nations. (2) Errors of factual state- 
ments were relatively few and of minor importance. This type of error 
is easily corrected. (3) More serious are probably the misconceptions 
students may gain because of brief or incomplete presentations. A 
balance between generalizations and specific facts about international 
agencies should be maintained and discussions consisting entirely of 
one or the other should be excluded. (4) Topics which have been habit- 
ually included in history textbooks need to be re-examined to determine 
their pertinency. (5) Graphics and teaching aids in texts need to be 
restudied to determine both their relevancy to the basic understandings 
to be developed as well as their relation to the learning process. (6) A 
variety of techniques need to be used to establish relationships among 
events, conditions, and other facts concerning international agencies 
that may appear in widely separated parts of the text. (7) Terms that 
are likely to be difficult for pupils should be defined in context. (8) 
Textbooks should contain the most recent material that it is possible 
to include. (9) Organizations, events, and leaders should be presented in 
such a fashion that international agencies become less abstract and 
distant to the student. (10) There is need to present more definitely and 
clearly the idea that our present efforts at cooperation have grown out 
of past experiences. (11) The texts give little specific treatment of the 
idea that individuals can affect, and are directly affected by, the work 
of international agencies. 

The above selected items gleaned from among the conclusions in the 
sudy indicate the scope of the inquiry. ‘They also suggest the Kind of 
penetrating analysis that must be made if instructional materials are 
to be improved so that they meet current needs. This kind of analysis, 
in the many areas confronting the social studies teacher, is too big a 


* Ibid. p. 73-93 contain a complete list of the topics with the space allotments on 
each for each of the textbooks studied. 
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project for the individual teacher. However, the teacher can learn 
much from such studies and be helped to see more clearly some criteria 
to apply in selecting and evaluating teaching materials. 


ROLE oF UNEsco 


Unesco as an international organization is not directly involved in 
the study of textbooks of specific countries. However, it is serving in 
the important role of a catalytic agent: stimulating textbook analyses 
in member countries, serving as a clearing house in gathering and dis- 
seminating information about studies, publishing reports to aid 
countries undertaking studies, helping to arrange conferences which 
bring together representatives of interested countries, conducting semi- 
nars to study problems related to the improvement of instructional 
materials, and gathering data on studies in progress. 

The references to Unesco publications at the end of this chapter and 
Chapter XX indicate the value of Unesco publications to individuals 
and groups interested in the problem of improving instructional ma- 
terials. The seminars which Unesco has sponsored have done much to 
give impetus to the work, not only through the publications that have 
grown out of the seminars, but also from the personal contacts that 
have been made between representatives of different nations. A report 
on the Unesco seminars held in 1950 may be found in the special issue 
of Social Education for April 1951, as cited in the references at the end 
of this chapter. 

Additional insights into the role of Unesco may be found in Chapter 
XX of this Yearbook, especially pages 426-30. 


Wuom Do TEXTBOOK STUDIES HELP? 


These studies are aimed directly at the improvement of instructional 
materials and are intended to help everyone connected with the prepa- 
ration, selection and use of instructional materials, 

Textbook authors, editors and publishing houses confronted with 
the problem of selecting and organizing materials can secure much help 
from these studies as they revise old material or develop new materials 
In these studies there is no attack on any particular book or publisher. 
Actually the publishers of textbooks are as desirous of producing books 
that are sound and up-to-date as the teachers are to use the best ma- 
terials, As teaching materials are made to conform to the findin 
scholarship suggested in the reports, 
to work with. 


gs of 
the teachers will have better tools 


Teachers, curriculum directors, and school administrators who are 
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responsible for preparing and selecting learning materials will find a 
very great deal in these studies to aid them in their work. The studies 
not only reflect areas that need more attention in the school program 
but suggest criteria which school personnel can use in preparing and 
evaluating materials. The techniques used in the various studies can 
be utilized, at least in a modified manner, by those responsible for 
developing the curriculum and for selecting instructional materials. 

It is also hoped that the findings of these studies may be interpreted 
and presented to parents and the general public to help them to better 
understand elements which must be included in a school program that 
meets the needs of youth. This is a task which will have to be done very 
largely by school personnel at the local level. School personnel must be 
aware of the work that has been done and must keep informed about 
on-going studies. If the schools move too far ahead of public opinion 
they are likely to be criticized. If the public is kept adequately informed 
and understands the reason for changes in the curriculum there is less 
likelihood of misunderstanding. 

Those responsible for teacher education programs will see implica- 
tions in these studies for their work. Obviously teachers in training 
should receive instruction which takes into account findings set forth 


in these studies. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


With the background of experience from past and present studies, 
with a knowledge of what has not been done, as well as what has been 
done, certain suggestions for future activities emerge. 

There is need for continuous revision of materials. In a very real 
sense the work of improving instructional materials is never finished. 
Revision must keep up with changes in society, with the latest scholar- 
ship, and with advances in knowledge about the learning process. This 
means too that projects looking to the improvement of teaching ma- 
terials must continue. 
‘ There is a need to examine and compare curricula and other teach- 
ing materials, including the audio-visual, Since the teaching of an 
understanding of world affairs is not solely the responsibility of social 
studies, teaching aids and curricula in other fields that make contribu- 
tions to an understanding of other peoples and cultures should likewise 
be analyzed. In other words, studies should take into account literature, 
foreign language, music, science and the fine arts. 

Curricula and materials in the field of geography, with emphasis on 
cultural and human geography, need more attention than they have 
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had to date. There is a need not only to examine geography courses and 
materials as such, but also to consider what can be done to incorporate 
more geographic concepts into other social studies courses in order to 
further world understanding. 

International understanding is the responsibility of other social sci- 
entists as well as of the historian and the geographer. Political science, 
economics, sociology, anthropology, social psychology, and combina- 
tions of these separate disciplines have a vital contribution to make. 
Further study of their contributions and of ways of drawing on them 
in the preparation of instructional materials is badly needed. 

The role technology and science have to play has not been adequately 
evaluated. The curriculum must take into account the impact of science 
and technology on contemporary societies. 

While Unesco has made a real contribution to the improvement of 
instructional materials during its relatively short life, there is an indi- 
cation that in its current and evolving program this subject is receiving 
less attention and more staff and financial help should be allocated by 
Unesco to this work. The same recommendation could be made to the 
United States National Commission for Unesco. It is regrettable that 
Unesco has curtailed the excellent seminar programs in the social 
studies field which provided so much encouragement to leaders engaged 
in improving curricula and curriculum materials. 

Means should be found to bring the results of studies, simply in- 
terpreted, to the immediate attention of teachers, curriculum directors 
and school administrators. The program is designed to help them, but 
to date they are inadequately informed about this work. There must 
be a systematic program for the dissemination of information. 

Considerable effort needs to be exerted to bring the teacher education 
programs and the materials used in teacher education courses in line 
with the findings in the studies. A large proportion of those engaged in 
teacher education work are poorly informed about past efforts in the 
field of improving instructional materials in world affairs. 

More teachers, curriculum workers, administrators, and teachers in 
schools of education, as well as subject-matter specialists in colleges, 
need to be involved in studies of the nature described in this chapter. 
Such participation will help to keep the work on a realistic level. The 
participation can come through workshops and in-service courses as 
well as through working directly on some international project. A way 
of assisting in the projection of an increasing number of such projects 
needs to be developed. 


Organizations of scholars should assume more responsibility for the 
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improvement of teaching materials. They can assist not only through 
direct assistance on invitation, but also by calling attention to the latest 
scholarship on subjects taught in the schools. 

Professional educational associations can make, as evidenced by stud- 
ies reported, a real contribution to the improvement of teaching ma- 
terials. There is much more that they can do through collaborating on 


ects, publishing materials and disseminating in- 
formation about the findings of specific studies. Through the personnel 
of educational organizations there is much talent that could be organ- 
ized for such work. One serious drawback of most educational groups 
is that some way of financing such activities must be found as regular 
membership budgets will not support such projects. It would be helpful 
if some means could be found to interest non-educational organizations 
in the work of improving teaching materials. They could help support 
such work, not only financially in some instances, but also by helping 
build an informed public opinion. Authors, editors and publishing 
houses have cooperated extremely well with past projects. Their con- 


tinued help and advice will be needed. 
There is a vital need to have a number of “follow-up” studies made 


of the projects that were completed some time ago. What has been the 
impact of earlier studies? What changes in teaching materials have 
been made as a result of the studies? What techniques have proven to 
be best? Much could be learned from an analysis of past studies that 
could serve as a useful guide in future projects. 

In concluding this section it may be well to note in the face of all 
that remains to be done that the movement to improve instructional 
materials utilizing democratic techniques is of recent origin. It has been 
said that it takes 50 years to get hold of an idea and 50 years more for it 
ance. In this case the idea has really only been worked on 
e time of World War I, and the work was set back by 
World War II. Change has come very rapidly in many areas in the last 
25 years and it is more difficult to keep up with its rapid pace. Hence we 
can take pride in the progress made to date, and we have reason to 
hope that in the next 25 to 50 years still greater progress can be made. 


studies, sponsoring proj 
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SoME EMERGING PRINCIPLES FOR TEXTBOOK STUDIES 


A review of studies analyzing teacher materials in the area of world 
understanding since World War I gives many clues to basic principles 
that should be helpful in future activities. Details on techniques and 
working procedures may be gleaned from past projects that should be 
helpful not only in large-scale investigations, but also in informal stud- 
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ies that teachers and curriculum directors undertake as they prepare 
or evaluate teaching materials. Following are a few observations on 
some basic principles that should be considered as future studies are 
projected. 

1, It is important that area and content specialists collaborate with 
educators who know schools, school programs, and the learning process. 
Teamwork is necessary here to insure that scholarship, accuracy, 
method, and good educational philosophy are all included in the pro- 
gram of studies. 

2. Projects should be set up so that there is no censorship and so 
that no undue pressure is brought to bear on countries. National in- 
tegrity must be preserved and countries left free to act on the results 
of study in ways that are appropriate in terms of their educational sys- 
tems. The United States and a number of other countries cannot engage 
at the national level in the censorship or production of teaching ma- 
terials. 

3. Errors of fact, colored passages that develop prejudice, need to be 
detected. Constructive suggestions should be made for correction. 

4. Facts should not be concealed simply because they are distasteful 
or may hurt the pride of a nation. If they are important in a nation’s 
history, they should be stated with high regard for objectivity. 

5. Every effort needs to be made to detect sins of omission so that a 
balanced treatment will be provided. This presents difficult problems 
both to publishers and curriculum makers because space and time are 
important factors in publishing books and in teaching, 

6. If there is controversy over the interpretation of facts, various 
points of view may be stated with an indication of who holds each point 
of view. Such material must be presented fairly and factually. 

7. The studies should use a positive approach. They should not 
simply denounce bad practices or errors. Constructive suggestions for 
improvement should be made. In projects of this sort workers are 
needed who are men of good will, earnestly seeking wa 
materials. They need a realistic understanding of th 
face. 

8. Isolated facts, though accurate, must not be given unless the whole 
context is presented so that the total impression will be valid. 

9. Different countries, because of their traditions and differing sys- 
tems of education, must approach the problem of improving teaching 
materials along lines that conform with their needs. For example, 
official international textbook accords can be used in attacking the 


problem in some countries. In the United States this approach cannot 
be followed. 


ys of improving 
e problems they 
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10. The role of Unesco should be twofold. First, Unesco should serve 
as a clearing house for the collection and dissemination of information 
of projects, and for the preparation of materials that would help 
nations, groups or individuals engaged in projects related to the im- 
provement of teaching materials. Second, Unesco should also stimulate 
activity in this field by urging member countries to undertake studies 
and by continuing the seminar programs on teaching materials which 
bring representatives of different countries together to discuss problems 
and which help them to make contacts that may eventuate in new 


projects. 


Wortp FRONTIERS IN SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


elopment in transportation and 


With the rapid technological dev 
communication nations and peoples from all over the world are being 
her. With present and 


brought into ever closer contacts with one anot 
impending developments in science and modern warfare the potential 


of a third World War assumes catastrophic proportions, It is the re- 
sponsibility of every citizen in all nations to work in every way possible 
to further a world order and to create a climate of opinion in every 
nation that will be conducive to peace in the world. That does not 
mean uniformity of ideas, nor sacrifice of national sovereignty. It does 
mean building world understanding on a recognition of the right to be 
different and a respect for the rights of others. Such understanding does 
not always mean liking what others may do, but it does call for a recog- 
nition of the rights of other people to create institutions to their own 
liking so long as they concede the same right to us and do not engage 

in overt action that threatens our institutions. 
The concept of technological development leading to a shrinking 
globe may be very good from a point of view of time and distance. 
es it means that as people all over the 


However, in the social scienc 
world are thrust into closer contact with each other in personal, busi- 


ness and political affairs, we must greatly expand our horizons, plunge 
into relatively new fields, and chart CUB EY, through puexplored pales 
True, we may have approached the limit of our physical or geographic 
‘frontiers so far as land is concerned, but we are just on the brink of the 
vast new frontier of a world society. A new process of acculturation 
must develop where we have cultures meeting in conflict on the world 
frontiers, We must develop a global view in thinking about problems, 
as no major problem today is purely of a domestic nature. Cooperation 
is the corollary of interdependence. The problem of world citizenship 
-sjal as the term is variously interpreted, but there can 


may be controver 
be no dispute of the fact that we are all members of a world community 
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We must develop knowledge about the other areas of the world, and 
explore the world frontier thesis in our schools. We must develop the 
ability to look at ourselves through the eyes of other people. We must 
develop the ability to look at other nations through the eyes of people 
of that nation. This is a responsibility of the schools to society. 

The teachers of the nation must carry this work forward, The work 
that individuals, groups and agencies do to help improve instructional 
materials to promote better world understanding makes it easier for 
the teacher to do his work. The more the teacher knows and under- 
stands about such efforts, and the more the teacher helps contribute to 
such efforts, the more likely we are to achieve the overall objective of a 
stable world order. 
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